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OUTSTANDING QUALITY 
That’s the Plus Gumpert Gives School Feeding 


“Good enough” quality is NOT enough for schools that want to serve foods = eames enn : ae 
that are outstandingly superior in looks and in taste appeal. To be merely 


acceptable will never spell success, and economy must be considered, too. 4 v- q 
That’s why so many schools rely on Gumpert’s outstanding quality to 4 
guarantee extra goodness in THEIR food. % A A 





| 
There are four reasons why. First is Gumpert’s dependable “top-of-the- } 
crop” ingredients. Second is improved methods. Third is Gumpert’s cost | 
> control to help budgets, and fourth, the dependably uniform results Gumpert | 
products achieve, without waste or loss. _ 
For quality with economy, start right now to use the matchless goodness a al ING 
Gumpert offers you. OUTSTANP 
300 Products to Aid Restaurant Operations QU ALITY FO 
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ANOTHER BUILDING OF PROMINENCE SLOAN EQUIPPED 












~, GENERAL ROSE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 








1. Utmost efficiency in operation 

2 Exceptional ease in maintenance 
3 Complete comfort for patients 
4 Maximum safety throughout 


a > 

) ° ° 
c,« these a objectives achieved 
in Denver's war hero memorial hospital_— 











Four years of planning and building gave Denver the GENERAL ROSE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
—the first completely postwar hospital, distinguished by scores of technical innovations 
and notable operating features. The goal of only the best was reached 
through civic generosity which made it possible to achieve so high an ideal. 
Throughout this modern hospital the equipment for all services has had to meet 
exacting standards of performance and reliability. Thus SLOAN considers the selection 
of its flush valves for patient, employee and public rooms a tribute 


i lie teat aia ain: Carte, dane to their earned reputation for efficiency and economy. 


Architects It is significant that Sloan Flush Valves are in 92.5% 
HARRY H. HERMAN, Denver , - 

Engineer of all hospitals having 100 beds or more, 

MEAD & MOUNT CONSTRUCTION CO., Denver ‘ . ° 

General Contractors as shown by an independent nation-wide survey. 


JOHNSON & DAVIS PLBG. & HTG. CO., Denver 
Plumbing Contractors 


CRANE-O’FALLON COMPANY, Denver 
Plumbing Wholesalers 
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are sold than all other makes combined 








SLOAN VALVE COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO ¢- ILLINOIS 
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Light weight, CD-80 and CD-160 fluorescent lumi- 
naires for schools and offices are easy to handle— 
quickly installed—easily maintained. 

Louvers or plastic bottom panels may be removed 
in a “jiffy” for routine cleaning—then just as easily 
replaced. This means full efficiency of the luminaire 
at all times—and a timesaver for the mainte- 
nance man. 

This is but one of the many features of the famous 
CD series, designed especially for schools and 
offices. Specify Westinghouse to get lasting perform: 


ance and quality illumination. 


To get the complete story, send for B-4072. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. Call or write your 
local Westinghouse Lighting Engineer. He will 


gladly help with your planning. J-04255 


Westinghouse 


PLANNED 
LIGHTING 
PAYS 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


Lewis C. FAy, author of “Texas Secedes,” (p. 31) writes 
from a broad journalistic and educational background. 
Formerly a teacher and editor in Michigan, he went to 
Texas three years ago to become staff announcer and night 
news editor for Station KONO at San Antonio. Later he 
joined the editorial staff of the daily newspaper, San An- 
tonio Light. Prior to and following his military service in 
World War II, Mr. Fay was assistant director of publica- 
tions and assistant editor for the Michigan Education As- 
sociation. Previously (1937-42), he was a teacher of 
journalism and political science and director of public 
relations at Central Michigan College of Education, Mount 
Pleasant. Earlier he had been a reporter and editor for 
the Battle Enquirer and News. As a lieutenant in the US. 
Navy, he was on active duty in the Pacific for two and a 
half years, doing special work in radar. Mr. Fay is also 
a professional photographer and musician. 


The effects of New York State's merit 
salary law on teachers and teaching 
are discussed on page 54 by DWIGHT 
E. BEECHER. Dr. Beecher, a research 
associate in the New York State Edu- 
cation Department, is directing state- 
wide studies on the salary plan adopted 
in 1947. He has specialized in the ap- 
praisal of teaching and of salary sched- 
uling for many years, and he is the author of a monograph 
on the evaluation of teaching and of two teacher rating 
instruments. Dr. Beecher spent many years in public school 
administration, supervision and teaching. He was a pro- 
fessor of education at the State Teachers College, Potsdam, 


D. E. Beecher 


N.Y., before accepting his present position. 


To encourage her pupils to read current periodicals, MILLI- 
CENT C. KusT suggested that the class “publish” a bulletin 
board newspaper using newspaper and magazine clippings 
(p. 76). Mrs. Kust has been sixth grade teacher at Ardmore 
School, Villa Park, Ill., since 1942; previously she taught in 
rural schools in Illinois and in the junior high school at 
Cicero, Il. 


Have teachers lost faith in themselves and their profession? 
asks MENTOR LEE WILLIAMS in his article on page 52. 
Dr. Williams is associate professor of English at Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Chicago. He formerly taught at 
the high school in Wapato, Wash.; the University of Idaho; 
the University of Michigan, and Tulane University. In the 
summer of 1948 he taught at the University of Hawaii. 
He also has traveled in Mexico and Australia. From 1942 








to 1944 Dr. Williams was director of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. 


Leadership in solving education's prob- 
lems must come from teachers and 
administrators, and it’s the job of 
teachers colleges to train students so 
that they can supply that leadership, 
believes KENNETH E. MCINTYRE, 
(p. 61). Dr. McIntyre is assistant pro- 
fessor of education at the University 
of South Dakota. His doctoral research 
at the University of Nebraska concerned the finance prob- 
lem as it was affected in Nebraska by school district struc- 
ture. He has been consultant on redistricting and finance 
to the Nebraska State School Boards’ Association and now 
is conducting several research projects on similar problems 
in South Dakota. 


K. E. McIntyre 


Commencements in which the seniors are active participants 
instead of members of a passive audience are advocated by 
MARGARET BOUTELLE, on page 51. Mrs. Boutelle teaches 
in the college of education of the University of Florida 
and in the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, which is part 
of the college of education. She was part-time consultant 
on the Florida state bulletin, “Experiencing the Language 
Arts,” published in 1949. 


Work experience as one solution of the problems created 
by the lengthening period of adolescence is suggested by 
KENNETH B. HENDERSON on page 36. Dr. Henderson is 
an associate professor of education in the University of 
Illinois College of Education. Formerly he taught in the 
South Amherst High School, Amherst, Ohio; the high 
school at Rocky River, Ohio; Ohio State University, and 
the University of Pennsylvania. His special interests are 
secondary education and the teaching of mathematics. 


HELEN FRANCES Moore, elementary 
coordinator for the San Diego County 
schools, San Diego, Calif., offers sug- 
gestions for improving bulletin boards 
on page 74. Miss Moore formerly 
taught remedial reading in Arizona 
elementary schools and was intermedi- 
ate and upper grades supervisor in the 
schools at Phoenix, Ariz. In addition 
to being a member of various professional organizations, 
she belongs to the Toastmistress’ Club. 
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LITEGREEN 
CHALKBOARD 


BEFORE YOU PLAN ANOTHER SCHOOL 





Litegreen Chalkboards now are the standard in modern schools. Eye 
tests, reading tests, writing tests prove their many advantages over 


ordinary blackboards. 


Beckley-Cardy offers Litegreen Chalkboards that have a perfect surface 
for writing with ordinary chalk: Clear clean lines — no scratching — no 
reflection glare — easily erase clean. 


® Slatebestos — the first chalkboard of its kind — and 
still the best. An asbestos and cement sheet with 
Litegreen face — easily mounted and with long life. 


®@ Videoplate —a new hardboard sheet in specially large 
sizes. Can be installed by a carpenter. Light weight 
rigid and warp-proof. 


Ask your architect to show you his samples of these better Litegreen 
Chalkboards or write us direct for them. You will be glad to see how 
they win in every comparison test. 


To post yourself on details write for free testing samples and Bulletin 961 


CHALKBOARD DIVISION 


_BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1632 INDIANA AVE. CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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Civics Pupils See Their City From the Air . . . Library Is Leisure Center for 
Children .. . Teacher Asks Mothers to Help Plan Homemaking Program .. . 


Students’ Aid Increases Number of Persons X-Rayed in Tuberculosis Survey 








MOTHERS of girls in the second- 
year homemaking class at Tifton High 
School, Tifton, Ga., helped plan the 
class program for the year, at the in- 
vitation of the homemaking teacher. 

The day the mothers came to school, 
the homemaking classes met together. 
As a starter for the discussion, a list 
of major problems studied the pre- 
vious year was placed on the black- 
board. The mothers and daughters 
went on from there. The parents 
were particularly eager to have a unit 
in family living taught; both they and 





their daughters were interested in 
having various aspects of dating dis- 
cussed in class. 

All suggestions were written on the 
blackboard, and then a tentative list 
of learning experiences was worked 
out: “improving the looks of our sew- 
ing foom; improving ourselves; mak- 
ing a garment; caring for the sick; 
solving some problems of family liv- 
ing; planning, preparing and serving 
three meals a day, and caring for the 
children we know best.” 


AFTER NINTH GRADE civics pu- 
pils at Fort Smith, Ark., had studied 
their city’s industrial growth, its hous- 
ing projects and problems, its resi- 
dential districts, its suburban areas and 
newly annexed sections, and its traffic 
problems, they got a new perspective 
on Fort Smith—from the air. 


In nine groups the boys and girls, 
accompanied by teachers, made half- 
hour flights over their city. From the 
air they saw the business district, the 
residential areas, the Fort Smith Junior 
High School, their own homes and 
churches, their fathers’ places of busi- 
ness. 

During the days following this, their 
most exciting field trip, the pupils dis- 
cussed and evaluated it in their civics 
class, with the aid of aerial photo- 
graphs taken by a 15 year old amateur 
photographer. 

The local newspaper ran articles and 
pictures about the trip, and the local 
radio station broadcast wire recordings 
made by two radio officials during the 
transport plane's flights. 


THE NUMBER OF PERSONS 
x-rayed during a recent one-day tuber- 
culosis survey at Bedford Hills, N.Y., 
was double the number examined dur- 
ing a previous survey, thanks to the 
efforts of 26 juniors and seniors in the 
local high school. 

The students took part in the pre- 
liminary campaign under the leader- 
ship of I. Davis Hall, president of the 
school’s parent-teacher association. 
Sponsor of the survey was the West- 
chester Tuberculosis and Public Health 
Association. 

Tuberculosis and the state tuber- 
culosis control program were discussed 
at a preliminary meeting; then the 
students canvassed the town in teams, 
visiting every home and making ap- 
pointments for free chest x-rays. Three 
girl scouts checked appointments, reg- 
istered those who wanted x-rays, and 
were responsible for the general ad- 
ministration of community participa- 
tion. 

At Olean, N.Y., members of the 
high school’s vocational carpentry class 
contributed to an x-ray survey by build- 
ing a booth for a stationary x-ray unit. 
The Cattaraugus County Tuberculosis 
and Public Health Association and the 


county board of health furnished the 
lumber, nails and other materials, 
while the boys and their instructor 
built the booth and painted it. 


WHEN CHILDREN in the Phillip 
Park area of Sydney, Australia, want 
to make a finger painting, model in 
clay, practice their ballet dancing or 
read a book, they go to the Phillip 
Park Children’s Library. 

For this library, which serves under- 
privileged children in Sydney's dock 
area, is a leisure center in which chil- 
dren may express themselves in the 
various activities offered to them. 

There were two children’s libraries 
in Sydney when, in 1937, the city 
council gave the Phillip Park site, the 
old municipal potting sheds and plant 
nursery, for the third library. The 
buildings were painted and converted 
into library and craft rooms. Aus- 
tralian artists donated the paintings 
that hang on the walls. Part of the 





garden was made into a children’s 
open-air theater. 

Now there are 26 children’s libraries 
in Australia, with an active member- 
ship of approximately 11,000. The 
Children’s Library Movement is not 
part of the public library system but 
is financed by a small government 
grant, some municipal help, and gifts. 

Proof of the value of the movement 
is that juvenile delinquency has de- 
clined steadily in the areas surrounding 
the libraries. Teachers have observed 
an awakened imagination and im- 
proved literary background in children 
who are members of the libraries. 
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WILLIAM PENN POWERS 


With his invention of the gradual- 
acting Vapor Disc Thermostat in 
1889 and the First all-pneumatic sys- 
tem of Temperature control, WILLIAM 
PENN POWERS made an invaluable 
contribution to the science of thermo- 
static control for Heating, Air Condi- 
tioning and Industrial Processes. 


Type D 

PNEUMATIC 
THERMOSTATS 
Have durable covers with 
plastic insulating bases. 
Can be furnished with removable key, attached 
knob or concealed adjustment. 
SMALL SIZE — Fits in 
small vertical spaces. 
With piping installed 
in minimum thickness 
walls or exposed on 
wall surface, thermo- 
stat projects only 24”. 
DIMENSIONS for standard Type D or Day and 
Night or Summer and Winter Thermostats: 
H 556” x W 2%” x D 2%”. 


Od 


POWERS THERMOSTATS often give 25 to 40 
years of dependable service. SIMPLE CON- 
STRUCTION—Minimum of maintenance. FEW 
MOTION MULTIPLYING PARTS to get out of 
order and require repairs. 


GRADUAL CONTROL—First and original grad- 
val acting thermostats were made by POWERS 
—Insures more ACCURATE regulation. 


POWERS RADIATOR CONTROL VALVES 

Have Durable Die Cast Aluminum Top 4%” dia. 

@ Packing can be adjusted 
on the job without remov- 
ing top. 

@ Bellows can be replaced 
without removing valve 
from service. 

@ Closing point adjustable 
on the job. 

® Small size, pleasing ap- 
pearance. 

Small convecter size has 2%” dia. top. 


PACKLESS Radiator valve also available 
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THERMOSTATIC WATER CONTROLLER 
for Gang and Zone Showers and 














- OWE RS exhibit at the World’s Fair 
in Chicago provided a 


convincing demonstration of the powerful action of the 

POWERS Vapor Disc Thermostat. When the 12” diameter 
thermostat shown above was removed from the cold water and 
placed in warm water enough force was generated to lift an 
average man several inches. This simple self-operated control was 
the forerunner of the many modern controls now made by Powers. 


When You have a Problem of Temperature Control— 
for Heating or Air Conditioning Systems or Water Temperature 
Control, contact your nearest POWERS office. There’s 

no obligation. With a complete line of controls and almost 

60 years of experience we may be able to help you select the 
proper type for your requirements. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
2754 Greenview Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. ® 231 E. 46th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. @ 1808 W. Eighth St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
195 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


RC-3 


WATER TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLS 





TYPE H THERMOSTATIC 
SHOWER MIXER 
for Individual Showers. 





No. 11 REGULATOR for HOT WATER 
WEATERS, HEAT EXCHANGERS, etc. 
Hot Water Line Control. 





Questions and Answers 





Departmentalization 

We have departmentalized Grades 
5, 6, 7 and 8. Would you say this is 
good or bad? We have 625 elemen- 
tary students.—C.C.C., Ill. 

For at least the last decade there 
has been a trend away from depart- 
mental work in Grades 4 to 6. This 
trend seems based on the belief that 
the classroom teacher can guide the 
development of 9 to 11 year olds more 
effectively when he works with them 
during long periods of time and in 
various subject matter fields. 

In Grades 7 to 8 a current practice 
in good schools frequently involves a 
modified departmental program in 
which one teacher works the 
same group of boys and girls in two, 
three or four subject areas. For ex- 
ample, the same teacher may be with 
children for language arts, arithmetic 
and social studies each day while other 
teachers work with the group in physi- 
cal education, science, music and so 
forth—HAROLD G. SHANE, professor 
of education, Northwestern Unwver- 
sity. 


with 


Preparing News Releases 


What are some methods a school 
can use in preparing news releases 
for the press?—K.C.D., Ohio. 

First of all, it is important that you 
know your editor and that means 
know what he particularly likes in the 
way of school news. What length 
story does he prefer? Does he espe- 
cially like feature stories? Would a 
column signed by an upper-grade stu- 
dent or a teacher be acceptable each 
week in addition to regular school 
news? Does he prefer lots of names? 
Can arrangements be made for report- 
ing progress in curriculum work—a 
type of information of value to par- 
ents but not often viewed by the press 
as news? 

If your copy is to claim first atten- 
tion in the news office, it should give 
evidence of observing all the common 
rules of preparation. It is particularly 
important that the stories be typed 


doublespace with ample margins on 
both sides. All personal references 
must include first name with initial as 
well as home address or grade. The 
first paragraph should always contain 
the four W’s: who, what, when and 
where, and sometimes why. And re- 
member, it is better to file three stories 
of approximately 150 words each than 
one story of 450 words. 

Every school and every classroom is 
a live source of news. Alert your fac- 
ulty to recognize timely news and to 
report it promptly. Don’t be afraid to 
take the editor into your confidence on 
delicate subjects and seek his advice. 
Make it convenient for him to visit 
the school and there see evidence of 
progress as well as shortcomings. 

Watch the special angles. Every 
newspaper has features such as the 
letterbox, the question and answer col- 
umn, the society page, the athletic sec- 
tion, and perhaps an inquiring reporter 
column. Each offers a special outlet 
for school news of a type that might 
not otherwise make the headlines. 

The alert schoolman will file with 
the editor copy that can be “put on 
ice” for use whenever he needs fillers. 
The stories of four sets of twins in 
one school, of a teacher who speaks 
six languages fluently, of a janitor who 
has three years of college work to his 
credit are good in themselves and can 
be used any time with equal value. 
Reserve copy always pleases the editor 
and gives evidence of the alertness of 
the school to the problems of the local 
press. 

Make it doubly convenient for the 
editor to contact the school at any time 
without having to talk to three or four 
people before he gets the information 
he seeks. Train yourself to recognize 
news while it is new and be a stick- 
ler for public interest and editorial 
deadlines. Remember the old adage: 
“Twice blest he whose stories we can 
trust but three times he who gets his 
news in fust.”—Oris A. Crosby, sen- 
ior administrative assistant, public 
schools, Detroit. 


Retention of Pupils 

What criteria should be used in 
determining retention of pupils in the 
same grade for two years?—W.M.S. 
Calif. 

The philosophy of education of a 
given school system should determine 
the criteria for promotion policies. If 
the school stands for the maximum 
opportunity for the individual, the 
criteria are simple. First, where or in 
what group will each child have the 
best chance for success and happy liv- 
ing? Second, placement in the proper 
group should be made as soon as it 
is evident that another group offers 
better opportunities for the child. 
Third, if there seems to be no pre- 
ferred group for the particular child, 
then what benefits will be attained by 
taking him out of the class where he 
has been working? 

It seems to me that too often we 
are looking for a formula instead of 
facing such an analysis of a situation. 
If we honestly seek the best for the 
individual, each promotion or reten- 
tion should add to the effectiveness 
of our schools. On the other hand, 
“holding to standards” or applying 
rigid rules may be destructive to the 
individual and eventually to the school. 

It is admitted that all too often our 
schools are unable to provide all chil- 
dren (especially the exceptional) with 
proper class groups. However, if the 
schools carefully evaluate the objective 
of a change in placement in terms of 
the individual child, fairly sound as- 
signments are generally the result.— 
MILLARD D. BELL, superintendent, 
Wilmette, Ill. 


Small School Guidance Program 
How would you suggest that we 
use a guidance program most effec- 
tively in a high eal having five 
teachers?—J.H.T., Kan. 

What might be done in the way of 
guidance services in a five-teacher high 
school will be conditioned by such 
factors as the interests, abilities and 
training of staff members; released 
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Low first cost...low maintenance costs... 


ns-wecring HENTILE FLOORS 


are ideal for the nation’s schools! 
UU 





The photographs shown here 
illustrate only a few of the 
many school uses for attrac- 
tive Kentile floors. Laid tile- 
by-tile in any combination of 
colors and designs, Kentile 
installation is quick, easy, 
and surprisingly low in cost. 
For example, a minimum 
area of 1000 square feet may 
cost as low as 25¢ per square 
foot. Your floor may cost 
even less...or slightly more 
... depending on the design 
you select, the size, type and 
condition of your floor...and 
the freight rates to your city. 
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This Schoolroom Floor makes clever use of Kentile’s smart colorful tiles. 
Decorative ThemeTile and Kenserts...in attractive designs...can also 
be used for outstanding floor designs in playrooms, kindergartens and 
corridors. 


This Gymnasium Floor with 
Kentile Basketball Court 
is ideal for schools because 
it requires the minimum of 
maintenance...court lines are 
inlaid, never need repainting. 











This Corridor shows how appro- 
priate Kentile is for any floor. Here 
extensive space was handsomely 
covered by laying Kentile in large 
designs. The Kentile stair treads 
carry out the flooring color and 
provide resilient quiet and comfort. 






Kentile offers many advantages to schools where floors must 
be safe, resilient, quiet and comfortable underfoot. Actual 
records of Kentile in use prove its durability under years of 
constant, heavy foot traffic. Scraping and scuffing won’t mar 
Kentile. Colors go clear through each tile... can’t wear off. 
It resists dirt and ordinary stains, is easy and inexpensive 
to maintain all through its long life. Kentile offers an extra 
measure of safety for schools where slippery floors may cause 
serious accidents. The U. S. Bureau of Standards states: Under 

most conditions, asphalt tile is safer to walk on than any other K E NTI LE ® 


smooth-surface material, provided it has no high-gloss finish. 


For further information, contact your nearest Kentile representative. Look . 
for his address in your classified phone directory. Ask about Special The Asp halt Tile of 
Kentile (greaseproof) for school kitchens and cafeterias. Enduring Beauty 


DAVID E. KENNEDY, INC., 58 2nd Ave., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. * 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. * 705 Architects Bldg., 17th and Sansom St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. » 1211 N.B.C. Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio « 225 Moore St., S.E., Atlanta 2, Ga. * Kansas City Merchandise Mart Inc., 
2201-5 Grand Ave., Kansas City 8, Mo. * 1440 llth St., Denver 4, Colo. * 4532 South Kolin Ave., Chicago 32, Ill. 

4501 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 11, Calif. + 452 Statler Bldg., Boston 16, Mass. 
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time available for guidance activities; 
funds available for providing physical 
facilities, equipment and supplies, and 
a number of other circumstances. 
Assuming that most of the condi- 
tioning factors are recognized and can 
be satisfied, the following activities 
may prove profitable: (1) develop- 
ing adequate personnel records de- 
signed to aid teachers to understand 
students and to help students to un- 
derstand themselves; (2) gathering 
materials, for student and teacher use, 
concerning educational and occupa- 
tional opportunities and requirements, 
how to get along with people, how 
to develop effective study habits, how 
to learn and to use effective social 
skills, and other similar types of in- 
formation; (3) providing counseling 
services for students; (4) providing 
placement services; (5) carrying on 
continuous follow-up studies of gradu- 
ates and drop-outs to obtain student 
evaluation of the total school pro- 
gram, and (6) locating and using re- 
sources existing in the community for 
aiding students to meet health, eco- 
nomic, social, personal and _ other 
known needs that cannot be met by 


the school alone. 


If these activities are to be effec- 
tively carried out and coordinated, 
someone will need to provide leader- 
ship and “know-how.” Perhaps the 
guidance supervisor in your state de- 
partment of education can be of as- 
sistance in planning the activities your 
staff wishes to carry on—LEE M. 
THURSTON, Michigan state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Lansing. 


Reader Opinion 


“How to Think” 

We are repeatedly told that “chil- 
dren should be taught how to think, 
not what to think.” 

How can any thinking person who 
gives any credit to experience sub- 
scribe to this? The Communists are 
Communists because they are taught 
how to think. “Ma” Barker's sons were 
thieves and murderers because they 
were taught how to think. You can 
say they were also taught what to 
think. 

How can one tell which was 
taught? Or, how can one teach one 
and not the other? Isn't it all just 
doubletalk? Is it what how and/or 
how what? 

(Somebody's woozy! Maybe it’s I.) 


| —C. D. Moor, superintendent, Spen- 


cer, Ohio. 
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New Nesbitt Syncretizer for 
classroom heating and venti- 
lating. Available as an individ- 
ual unit or in an ensemble 
with open and closed storage 
cabinets (as shown above). 


Why not modern 
heating and 
ventilating 
Units, too, 

in your school? 


Vol. 45, No. 2, February 1950 


f bhanrinn new and completely modern heating and ventilating 
units will enhance the appearance of any classroom and 
will control the minimum temperatures at which the air 
stream enters the room to provide the greatest comfort to 
the occupants. 

And by adding a companion set of display and storage 
cabinets, a whole window area can be blended into a useful 
and functional design. 

Economical to operate and whisper-quiet, Nesbitt Syn- 
cretizers have won the acclaim of school authorities every- 
where for their efficient, dependable performance. 

So, whether you select the heating and ventilating unit 
alone or the ensemble with storage and display cabinets, 
you'll enjoy the finest in heating and ventilating. 

Phone or write your nearest American Blower Branch 
Office for complete data. There is no obligation. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICH. 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corroration 

















AMERICAN BLOWER 
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ITs 
LUO BUSINESS 


TU 
TARE CARE of YOUR TOOLS 





Why not apply this principle to your Textbooks 
by preserving those NOW IN USE 


Make your present books last longer by covering 
them with the waterproof, weatherproof, wear- 


resistant 


HOULDEN BOOK COVERS 


Every Dollar Saved in this way is a Dollar Earned 
—and actually money released with which to 


buy additional Textbooks. 


Get the Holden Habit of Preserving Books 
for Care Saves Wear 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Receive the Wear Instead of the Books 
Keep the Books Clean and Sanitary 


Make Books Last One to Three Years Longer 


Samples free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPAM 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


| 
| 
| 
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$360°° PROFIT ON $450° 


POPCORN SALES AT 6 GAMES 


PRINCETON (ILL.) HIGH SCHOOL FINDS MANLEY 
POPCORN MACHINE AND SUPPLIES THE BEST 
ANSWER TO SCHOOL ACTIVITY FUND RAISING 


From Princeton, Granite City, and a hun- 
dred other school communities, Manley, 
Inc., receives the same report: Manley pop- 
corn machines are returning rich profits to 
schools. Much-needed and long-sought 
equipment—such as band instruments, ath- 
letic equipment, and laboratory furnishings 
—are being bought by these schools out of 
the profits from Manley machines. Manley 
has a machine which will fit right into your 
school—help your school. Popcorn is whole- 
some and nutritious. Manley machines, be- 
sides being money-makers, are easy to 
Operate, easy to keep clean. They can be 
moved easily from one location to another. 
































YOUR SCHOOL CAN BUY THESE 
WITH A Many POPCORN MACHINE 


INSTRUMENTS— Band instruments 
can be had through money made 
On popcorn. 





UNIFORMS — Athletic uniforms 
and equipment can be bought 
with popcorn profits. 













— MANLEY, INC. Dept. NS-250 
1920 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 





© MANLEY INC., 1950 





O Send me your free 64 page book which 
tells how to start and how to operate a 


: school popcorn program. 
1700. ' GENERAL OFFICES: 0 Have your representative call. 
, . 1920 Wyandofto Streot. Kansas City 8, Missouri paca Oo 


BURCH MFG. CO, 
“THE BIGGEST NAME IN POPCORN!” 











Roanoke, Va. 





SALES Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. New Orleans, La. St.lovis,Mo. | j§|§§$| ACGAFESS....cccccccccs ot co cccccccccceccecece 
ead Boston, Mass. Dallas, Texas Kansos City, Mo. New York, N.Y. Seottie, Wosh. 
SERVICE ~ Buffolo, N. ¥ Denver, Colo. Los Angeles, Colif. Oklahoma City, Okla. Toronto, Ontario NSS 6 5.3 i'n 0- 00a cS os cs (iii 
OFFICES Chorlotte,N.C. Detroit, Mich Memphis, Tenn. Omaha, Nebr. Vancouver, B.C. 
Chicago, Ill. Des Moines, la. Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Po. Washington, D.C. 
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10 GOOD NAMES TO KNOW 
MAPLETON CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 








BELDEN BRICK CO. 









Canton, Ohio Canton, Ohio 
CONTINENTAL CLAY PRODUCTS CO. METROPOLITAN BRICK, INC, 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania Canton, Ohio 
CHARLESTON CLAY PRODUCTS CO. NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CORP. 
Charleston 22, West Virginia Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania 
HANLEY CO. STARK CERAMICS, INC. 
New York 17, New York Canton 1, Ohio 
HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO. WEST VIRGINIA BRICK CO. 
Indianapolis, Indiana Charleston, West Virginia 
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When you want to build a school at its best, it’s 
easy to name the right material—you simply spec- 
ify Structural Clay Facing Tile. 


The important thing is to get Facing Tile at its best. 


To do that you should call on a member of the 
Facing Tile Institute, any one of the ten companies 
listed on the opposite page. Through them, you can 
be sure of getting Facing Tile at its best every time. 


You'll get scientifically selected colors, appropri- 
ate to every school function. 


You ll get a structurally-strong, fire-safe wall and 
interior finish in one! 


You'll get hard-wearing, easy-to-clean interiors 












































plan a school in Facing Tile 


that give you lifetime relief from interior painting. 
redecorating and replacement costs! 


Through the Institute, you are guaranteed quality 
in Facing Tile by a series of rigid Institute tests 
for the strength, finish and wearing qualities of 
the material. You are given sound technical advice 
to help you in planning. You benefit from continu- 
ing research and a policy of standardization which 
simplifies your design problems and lowers con- 


struction costs. 


Remember these ten good names when you want 
the school you plan to be at its very best. Each 
company offers you Facing Tile in a variety of 
shapes, colors and modular sizes, both glazed and 
unglazed. Write the Institute. Desk NS-2, for liter- 
ature, or contact any member. 


FACING TILE INSTITUTE 


1520 18th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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“Hidden-Value” Fabric 


ANOTHER REASON WHY VOIT IS ACCEPTED AS 
AMERICA’S FINEST ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 





ORDINARY FABRIC 
WASN'T GOOD ENOUGH 


$0 VOIT BOUGHT 
A MILL... 


VOIT DEVELOPED A 
SUPERIOR FABRIC 





FOOTBALLS BASKETBALLS 





SOCCER BALLS VOLLEYBALLS 


These two fabrics look alike, but an athletic ball built with 
one of them will outwear two balls built with the other. 
Fabric +1 is standard athletic ball type, +2 is Voit fabric. 
+2 was developed when Voit engineers decided that... 


Fabric is the backbone of an inflated ball’s performance, durability and 
adherence to perfect shape. Voit engineers knew that standard fabrics 


were not doing the job, and they set out to produce a fabric that would! 


Yes, we bought a fabric mill to develop this badly needed formula for 
the “staple, carding, drawing and twist” process which would deliver 


the higher performance standard that Voit engineers demanded. 

Yes, research did it. Now our fabric can be manufactured in quantity 
by our suppliers, made to precise Voit specifications developed in our 
own mill. We proved that although the above two fabrics look alike— 
the one on the right would double the playing life of a ball. That’s why 
Voit can say... 

No other ball—be it covered with leather, rubber, plastic or 
“what-have-you”’— will match the performance, durability and 


high standards of Voit-built balls! 
THERE IS NO “OR EQUAL” TO A VOIT! 






* 


NEW YORK 10, CHICAGO 6, LOS ANGELES 11 


Ahnerew Final Allelic Equipment 








*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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%& Eliminates HAND SCRAPPING, 


PRE-DISHWASHING MACHINE Brushing, Flushing 
3% Operates on FREE HOT WATER 


... replenished by hot overflow 
water from dishwashing machine. 


%& EASY TO CLEAN! 




































Another great Toledo-Sterling Machine 
that saves labor and pares kitchen costs 
—the HYDRO-SCRAP automatically 
removes food scraps from _ china, 
zlasses and table silver prior to 
mechanical washing! Teams up with 
any standard dishwashing machine— 
installed between the soiled dish 
table and the entrance end of the 
dishwasher. The Hydro-Scrap flushes 
table refuse from the entire contents of 
the dishrack. Soluble matter goes down 
the drain. Insoluble matter is discharged 
onto brass Separator Screen, and is 
raked directly into garbage can at end of 
meal period. No dripping refuse con- 
tainer to handle! Practical and efficient 
for today’s needs... backed by Toledo 
engineering and precision manufacture. 
Send for Bulletin No. SD-10. Toledo Scale 
Company, Sterling Division, Toledo 12, O. 














WEIGH IT OUT! Toledo 
SPEEDWEIGH over-and- 
under scales provide speedy, 
accurate weighing of por- 
tions. Use Toledo receiving 
scales to accurately weigh in 
foods. 













DISHWASHERS 
) PEELERS...BURNISHERS 
PEELERS for Potatoes and Vegetables... 
complete line, 15, 30, 45, 50, 60 and 70 
Ib. capacities. Rapid operation — easy 
cleaning. 


("Sl ay it. 





CONVEYOR DISHWASHING MACHINES... 


in a full range of sizes and capacities. 










TOLEDO 


STEAK MACHINES, 
CHOPPERS, SAWS 





CHOPPERS. New Speed... 
gravity feed... three models. 


IN-WEIGHING. The world’s most 
widely used portable dial scale. 
Accurate, rapid, dependable. 





SAWS. Big capacity...new speed 
and ease in cleaning, 


TOLEDO. | 26 the way! 


































1. CHANTILLY 


3. ANTIOCH 


' 
2 miLsrook 
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QP) Top Quality Patterns 


Every One Completely New 


Every One Attractively Priced 


Every One “Open Stock” for Prompt Delivery 


Now —the biggest news of the last 10 years in the institutional 
china field: fourteen completely new patterns on two outstandingly popular 
Syracuse China body shapes. Each one individually selected by a board 
of experts .. . especially for today’s requirements in hotels, restaurants, 
clubs, schools, hospitals, etc. Each one top-quality eee finer than ever before, 


a value that defies comparison! 


They're all “open stoc k.” Every pattern is backed by sufficient reserve 
stock to fill original orders promptly and to take care of future re-orders. 
. OAKLEIGH 
You save on the first cost... you save on the total investment required 
and you save on replacement cost... in the long life and wearability 


for which Syracuse China is famous. 


nO), (Ge) 13) 
BROWN 


Onondaga Pottery Company 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Please rush me free B. and B. plate of your 
new Hospitality Group of institutional chinaware. | am_ interested 


Don’t wait. Get the full particularly in patterns No.............. ; 
facts now. Ask your distributor, 
or mail this coupon today | Name .. 


for complete information. 
Institution 








Here s A Soup Service 


| THAT SOLVES EVERY SOUP PROBLEM! 




















Heinz Soups are made from the world’s choicest ingredi- 
ents, combined with homelike care and skill to produce the 
delicious flavors your customers go for! 


| Every one of the 12 kinds of Heinz Soups packed in 51-oz. 
tins has been carefully selected. According to a survey these 
| 12 Heinz Varieties cover approximately 90% of the demand. 


Heinz Soups in 51-oz. tins are easy to prepare and are ideal 
| for fast, labor-saving service. 
4 Heinz Soups in 51-oz. tins provide maximum convenience 
and enable you to serve without waste more kinds of soup 
than would otherwise be possible in the same place. 





12 KINDS OF HEINZ SOUPS IN 51- 
OZ. TINS—Cream of Tomato ¢ Bean Soup 


Split Pea © Genuine Turtle ¢ Cream of Green Pea @ Write for FREE recipe book, 
Soup @ Vegetable without Meat e Vegetable e Beef “Quality Recipes Using Heinz Con- 
Noodle e Beef with Vegetable e Chicken Noodle « hs 
: ng densed Soups.” Address Hotel and 
Chicken with Rice e Clam Chowder e Also Cream of 5 : 
Restaurant Division, H. J. Heinz 


Mushroom Soup in 29-0z. tins. 


Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





YEARS OF 


FINE 


HEINZ condensed SOUPS QUALITY 


Alse compare advantages of other quality Heinz products such as Heinz Tomato Juice, Heinz Oven-Baked Beans and Heinz 57 Salad Dressing. 








ASK YOUR HEINZ MAN ABOUT 




















Frigidaire Reach-Ins Have It— 


THE COOLING SYSTEM 
THAT CUTS FOOD LOSSES! 
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FRIGIDAIRE MODEL RIL-44 REACH-IN REFRIGERATOR — 44 CU. FT. CAPACITY. 
OTHER MODELS FROM 17 TO 62 CU. FT. CAPACITY. 


Warm spots that cause costly food 
losses in ordinary refrigerators just 
don’t exist in Frigidaire Reach-Ins. 
Top to bottom, Frigidaire’s new forced 
air circulation system keeps everything 
covered with a blanket of cold—keeps 
all foods much fresher much longer. 





Only Frigidaire gives you 
all these advantages 


¢ Food-savifg new Flowing- 
Cold Cooling System 

* Money-saving Meter - Miser 
refrigerating unit with 5- 
Year Warranty 

¢ Smart, modern Raymond 
Loewy styling 

¢ Lifetime Porcelain interior 
with acid-resisting porce- 
lain on bottom 

¢ Sturdy sealed-steel con- 
struction 











Best-looking refrigerators you’ve ever 
seen, Frigidaire Reach-Ins are styled by 
famous Raymond Loewy. And they’re as 
sturdy as they are good-looking—with 
heavy -gauge all steel construction and 
rustproof Lifetime Porcelain interiors. 

Get full information on these wonder- 
ful Reach-Ins today by calling your 
dependable Frigidaire Dealer. You'll 
find his name in your Classified Phone 
Book, under “Refrigeration Equip- 


ment.” Or write Frigidaire Division of . 


General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. In 
Canada, Leaside 12, Ont. 


FRIGIDAIRE 





“Costly food spoilage stopped when | in- 
stalled my new Frigidaire Reach-In,” says 
Eddie Goins, owner of the Feast House 
Restaurant, Frankfort, Ky. “As a result, my 
profits have increased 10%. In my opinion, 
you can’t beat Frigidaire equipment for 
trouble-free operation.” 





Meter - Miser Now Powers 
Frigidaire Reach-Ins! 


The Meter- Miser is the simplest refrigerat- 
ing mechanism ever made—a rotary com- 
pressor sealed in steel, oiled for life, and 
enclosed in one clean space-saving unit. It 
has been tested and proved in millions of 
Frigidaire products. It’s your assurance of 
years of thrifty, trouble-free operation —car- 
ries its own 5-Year Warranty. 





| | 
“Never a bit of trouble with our Frigidaire 


Reach-In,” says H. E. Peterson, owner of the 
Badgerow Coffee Shop, Sioux City, Ia. “We're 
so pleased with the performance of all our 
Frigidaire equipment that we’d never pur- 
chase any other make.” 
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Reach-In Refrigerators 





Display Cases * Zero Self-Servers + Ice Cream Cabinets - Cooling Units 
Beverage Coolers * Water Coolers » Compressors + Air Conditioners 


Over 400 Frigidaire commercial refrigeration and air conditioning products — most complete line in the industry. 
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New Ohio Senior High iustrates 


how BER 












1760 Berger recessed single tier steel 
lockers line Euclid Senior High School 
corriders. Door louvres allow full 
ventilation. 





35 homerooms are equipped Opened door view shows 
with this recessed combi- teacher’s wardrobe and 
nation teacher’s wardrobe book shelf unit in use in 
and book shelf unit, finished Euclid Senior High School 
in modern silver gray. mathematics department, 


154 Free-standing Berger 
single tier lockers and 
702 Berger box lockers 
serve girls’ locker and 
dressing rooms. Boys’ 
locker and dressing rooms 
include 154 free-standing 
single tier lockers and 
720 truck-mounted 
Berger wire baskets. 


. U.S. Pat. Of. 
STEEL 












SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


GER serves America’s schools 


re ; : . ‘ 8 : . 
$5 ES ht Bs j $ ss j & 
fii . j 


Ben Krinsky, Associate Architects; R. P. Carbone Const. Co., General Con 








3500 Lockers and Storage Units 
Planned, Designed and Installed 
by BERGER in New Euclid School 


This ‘City of Homes” broke ground for its modern $4,500,000 
high school in June, 1947. Opened for classes in September, 
1949, Euclid Senior High School will accommodate future 
enrollments of 2400. 


From the time it was on the drawing boards, Berger repre- 
sentatives worked closely with city officials and school archi- 
tects on the school’s storage problems. The result of this joint 
official-architect-manufacturer planning is a complete, highly 
functional installation of Berger Steel Lockers and Storage 
Units in corridors, homerooms and locker rooms. 


Berger serves the educational world completely ... at all 
levels from kindergarten to college. Berger service follows 
through from the original planning and engineering to 
tightening of the final bolt ... offers you specific informa- 
tion about numbers and types of lockers needed . . . suggests 
locker locations for best efficiency ...can furnish companion 
steel equipment at the same time. In your planning for new 
building, or for remodeling, look to Berger, the leader, for the 
finest in steel school equipment. Write us for more information. 





CANTON 5, OHIO 





REC + 


tractor. 





BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 





STEEL Lockers, Wardrobes, Storage 
Cabinets 


America STEEL Office Equipment and Furniture 


STEEL Cabinets for Kitchens, Laborato- 






ft complete Steel egedémeny derutce for the schools +6 STEEL nde ne 


STEEL Book Shelf Units, Library Stacks 





+ 
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HERE, PC Foamglas Insulation is being applied to the roof deck, then covered 
with roofing material. This permanent insulation is helping reduce heating 
and maintenance costs in many buildings throughout the country. 


PC Foamglas Insulation do in your school? 


@ School authorities have proved to their entire satis- 
faction that, when they insulate with PC Foamglas, they 
insulate for good. And that is as true of wall and floor 
insulation as it is of roof insulation. 


There are many reasons why this is so. PC Foamglas 
is the only material of its kind. It’s a true glass in cellular 
form. That makes it an effective aid in maintaining 
room comfort; in helping to control desired temperature 
levels; in sealing out moisture and dampness. Foamglas 
is non-combustible, too .. . is a fire-retardant in itself. 
Besides, PC Foamglas blocks are so rigid that they 





insulating efficiency. 


* 
[r 


In 


For additional information see our inserts in Sweet's Catalogs 


FOAMGLAS INSULATION 


They 


those 


readily support their own weight when built into walls. 
They do not pack down, check, shrink or swell. And they 
are so strong that, when used under cover floors in class- 
rooms and corridors, they support heavier-than-ordinary 
loads without crushing. 

Take no chances in selecting the proper insulation to 
solve your problems. Choose the permanent insulation— 
PC Foamglas. You'll save money and trouble, in the 
long run. While you’re thinking about it, why not fill 
in and return the coupon for a sample of Foamglas, as 


well as for free copies of our descriptive booklets? 


This is FOAMGLAS °—__— 


The entire strong, rigid block is composed 
of millions of sealed glass bubbles. 
form a continuous structure, so no air, 
moisture, vapor or fumes can get into or 
through the Foaméglas block. 
closed glass cells, which contain still air, 
lies the secret of the material’s permanent 


"aaa leeaeaeemmmclemnnangniama nam: 
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Pittsburgh Corning Corpora 

| Dept. K-20, 307 Fourth Avenue 

| Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

igati y pi aase sent 

Without obligation on my part, p ease sen 

| me a sample of Foamglas, and your FREE — 

| lets on the use of PC Foamglas — or: 
| Walls NBT Floors 

lad 
Ss 


> Roofs 


Name 


Address 


... when you insulate with FOAMGLAS... you insulate for good ! 
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Prove Apsco 


Sharpens 2'2 Times As Many Points 


School Executives A gree— 
“It costs less to buy the best’’ 


Most school authorities do not have 
time, money, or equipment to run tests 
on purchased items to determine the 
best values. Recognizing this, Apsco 
management decided to perform a 
new service for pencil sharpener 
buyers by hiring an impartial testing 
organization to get the true facts. 

As a consequence, the United States 
Testing Co., Inc., of Hoboken, New 
Jersey was authorized to purchase an 
Apsco “Giant” Model and a compar- 
able competitive sharpener on the 
open market. 


Exhaustive Tests 
Then the testing organization was told 
to sharpen pencils on each of these 
sharpeners until both models were 
worn out. The results verified the find- 


ings of many similar unofficial tests! 
13,484 points were sharpened by the 
standard Apsco “Giant” Model. The 
only comparable sharpener became 
inoperative after sharpening only 
5,691 points. The Apsco sharpened 
22 times as many points—and at no 
extra cost! 


What does this mean? 
There can be only one deduction. 
Apsco’s exclusive milling process in 
making case-hardened cutters with the 
special “under-cut” feature pays off in 
saving of budget dollars. Apsco’s 6% 
under-cut provides a 20% chip clear- 
ance between cutting edges to elimi- 
nate cutter clogging. You get 2% 
times as many points for each pencil 
sharpener dollar. You get more years 
of trouble-free service. You make 
savings of up to 70 % in cutter replace- 
ment costs. 


yoce gree 


Also, the “Premier, ‘Giant,’ “Chicago” 
models are now equipped with a new 
cutter head which permits use of a 
6-thread, fool-proof, screw-on type 
handle. 


Your Apsco dealer is ready and will- 
ing to demonstrate any Apsco models 
to you in your own office. He is quali- 
fied to make recommendations of the 
proper models for your needs. Call 
him today, or write us for his name. 


REPRESENTS BACK OFF GRIND 
REPRESENTS UNDERCUT 


ACTUAL CUTTING 
TOOTH OR KNIFE 


~ 


~ 


\ 
( 4 


Jest No. 89388 by the United States Testing Co., Inc., April 20, 1949 

















It costs 
LESS 
to buy the 

BEST! . 





CLIMAX—world’s finest pencil sharpener, with special 14-tooth, oversize, heavy-duty, cutters 
that sharpen 125,000 points. Cutters have 67” of hardened, sharp cutting edge. Has wonder- 
ful Automatic Feeding Device which makes waste of pencils impossible. Constructed of 
solid steel to withstand hard usage and give complete satisfaction. Easy-operating steel drawer 
simplifies removal of shavings. Equipped with Pencil Stop and Point Adjuster. Will sharpen 
all size pencils and wood case crayons. Can be operated as a portable model. $ 

Metallic neutral green finish with highly polished, heavily nickeled trim. 12.00 
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WIZARD — heavy all-steel construction for 
hardest usage. Steel Cutters. Pencil Stop. Cen- 
tering Disc. Frame has hinged cover, remov- 
able steel drawer to catch shavings. Double 
bearings on cutter frame. Metallic $ 

neutral green, nickeled trim. 5.00 





DANDY —one of the finest sharpeners you can buy. Has heavy-duty, 12-tooth cutters, with a 
full 54” of cutting edge which remains sharp over tens of thousands of sharpenings. Waste 
of pencils is eliminated with Apsco Automatic Feeding Device. Ruggedly built of solid steel 
to stand up under rough handling by students. Large, easy-to-operate steel drawer for quick 
removal of shavings. Has famous Apsco Pencil Stop and Point Adjuster. Handles all size 
pencils and wood case crayons. Can Se operated as a portable model. Metallic $ 

neutral green finish, heavily nickeled trim. 8.00 








DEXTER ‘‘B”’—all metal base and side plates 
with outside demountable cutter head screws. 
All Steel nickel plated receptacle. Extra long 
steel Cutters, Point Adjuster, Pencil Stop, 
and revolving Centering Disc with $ 

assorted hole sizes. Soft grey finish. 5.50 
Dexter ‘'A’’—with transparent celluloid $5.00 


receptacle. 








GIANT 2N—a low-priced sharpener, 
built to withstand the wear and tear of 
everyday school room use. Solid Steel 
Cutters. Pencil Stop. Nickel plated steel 
Receptacle. Revolving steel Centering 
> fool-proof, screw-on type 
Handle. Seft grey finish, 

nickel trim. $2.50 


Also available with transparent receptacle 
at same price. 


PREMIER 2N—equipped with an Apsco 
Automatic Feed for easier sharpening and 
elimination of pencil waste. Nickel plated, 
polished Receptacle conceals all mechanical 
parts. Complete with Point Adjuster and 
Pencil Stop. 6-thread, fool-proof, $ 7 

screw-on type Handle. 3. 5 


Also available with transparent receptacle 
at same price. 

















CHICAGO 2N—lowest priced sharpener in 
the Apsco line, yet excels in performance and 
durability. Under-cut cutters. Nickel-plated, 
polished steel Receptacle. Pencil Stop. 
6-thread, fool-proof, screw-on type $ 

Handle. Soft grey finish, nickel trim. 2.00 


Also available with transparent celluloid receptacle 
at same price. 











DEXTER A DRAFTSMAN — for sharpening 
drawing pencils. Specially ground Apsco 
Cutters remove wood, leaving %” exposure 
of graphite for pointing on sandpaper. 
Double bearings. Steel Receptacle, enclosed 

AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 


with celluloid. All metal base. 00 
$6. 1803 EIGHTEENTH AVENUE, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Soft grey finish. 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD + TORONTO 
$3.00 


Draftsman Special, similar to above with 
single bearing. Exposes ¥" of graphite. World’s Largest Manufacturer of Pencil Sharpeners 
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RWIN ‘“‘posturized"’ seating is 
the result of many years of continuing 
research and production of school fur- 
niture. In addition to inducing good 
posture, it combines the finest of materials 
with numerous outstanding mechanical 
features developed to assure maximum 
convenience and unusual length of serv- 
ice. Any point by point comparison will 
quickly reveal the exceptional value of 
this equipment. To make your budget 
dollars buy the most, investigate the 
IRWIN line. Write for literature NOW! 

















No. 292-TA 
TABLET 
ARM CHAIR 


Similar in gen- 
eral construction 
to No. 292, in- 
cluding the gen- 
erous undersect 
book compoart- 
ment. 






No. 292 MOVABLE 
CHAIR DESK 


Seven-ply hardwood 
top. Large underseat 
book compartment en- 
closed on three sides. 
Die-formed glider feet. 
Riveted and welded con- 
struction throughout. 












POSTURIZED 


FOR CORRECT SITTING 


No. 254 MOVABLE DESK 


Equipped with lifting-lid bookbox, formed, 
swivel seat and curved back, self-leveling 
device. Adjustable vertically and longitudi- 
nally to suit the individual student. 









No. 2142-4 Auditorium 


Chair, like all our chairs 
is available with ply- 
wood or upholstered seats 
and backs. 





AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
To match every auditorium and 
budget. No. 3342, with up- 
holstered seat and back, shown 
below. 
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TRADE MARK 





Most Famous School Bus Body Now Available 
To You On The Chassis Of Your Choice! 





@ A better way—with maximum safety, effi- 
ciency and economy—is offered school boards 
in buying Oneida equipped Safety School Buses. 

All the leading chassis manufacturers— 
together with Oneida—have engineered the com- 
plete unit—body and chassis—for sale through 
the chassis builders’ dealers and distributors. 


A greater saving in original cost—greater con- 
venience in maintenance—are thus made avail- 
able. This means more complete, greater pro- 





tection to both school children and boards alike. 


Introduced in 1946, the Oneida Safety School 
Bus Body was on the first complete school bus 
to meet or exceed, in every detail, the new 
National School Bus Standards. 


With capacities ranging from 16 to 66 pas- 
sengers, Oneida bodies—featuring extra-rugged, 
all-steel construction—are built to meet your 
particular transportation needs. To be sure, 
write for brochure—and specify Oneida, always! 


Every Feature a Safety Feature 


Oneida Products Corporation 
School Bus Sales Division | 


‘CANASTOTA, NEW YORK 
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Above: CENTRAL SCHOOL, GOSHEN, N. Y. ; 
Robert R. Graham, Architect Robert R. Graham, Architect 
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Above: FORT ANN SCHOOL, FORT ANN, N. Y. Above: JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, HARRISON, N. Y. 
Carl W. Clark, A. I. A., Architect Robert P. Vignola, Architect 


ROBERT P. VIGNOLA, Architect ROBERT R. GRAHAM, Architect 
Harrison, N. Y. Middletown, N. Y. 
(Junior-Senior High School) (Goshen, N. Y., Dundee, N. Y., and Montpelier, Vt.) 

I wish to take this opportunity, now that the Junior-Senior High School The issuance of your final payment on the Goshen project brings to a 
(Harrison, N. Y.) has been completed, of expressing my appreciation conclusion 3 years of close association with you on the construction of 
of the business-like way in which your firm carried thru this half 3 of my largest school buildings. 
million dollar project. It seems appropriate now to thank you for your careful work and 

I can assure you that should I have another similar project, I sin- to congratulate you on your organization, your superintendence and 
cerely hope that you may be the successful bidder and that I may ability to expedite your work. 
have the opportunity of renewing the pleasant relations that have It has been a pleasure to work with you, and I trust that we will 
existed throughout the entire construction of this school. soon have work which will be of interest to you. 

(Signed) Robert P. Vignola (Signed) Robert R. Graham 


CARL W. CLARK, A.I.A., Architect 
Cortland, N. Y. 
(Fort Ann School, Fort Ann, N. Y.) 
. . . Thruout the progress of the work, (at Fort Ann) your corporation 
was all that one could ask and the completed product is one of which 
the School authorities, the State authorities and this office are justly 


proud, 
Our administration work was made easy due to the efficient office 
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FREDERIC P. WIEDERSUM, Architect 
Valley Stream, N. Y. 
Seaman Avenue School, Freeport, L. I. 


The Seaman Avenue School in Freeport, Long 

* Island, was made possible by the broad 
vision and tireless efforts of the Board of 
Education, the Superintendent of Schools and 
the Superintendent of Buildings. They received 
the wholehearted support and cooperation of 
‘the taxpayers of the Schoo! District. The build- 
ing has been carefully and well constructed 
by your company and it faithfully represents 
both the ideas of our office and the ideals of 
those in the District who worked so zealously 
and unselfishly towards this result. 


The school was dedicated in an atmosphere 
of pleasure and satisfaction by a large group 
of citizens — the people who had sought and 7 
obtained a structure of functional merit, out- 
standing serviceability and cultural beauty, 


We appreciate the businesslike manner in 
which your organization progressed the con- 
struction of this building and we commend 
your competence in handling the many details 
which are so important in obtaining satis- 
factory results. The completed building is a 
source of gratification to us and, we are quite 
sure, to the Board of Education and the entire 
community“which it now serves. 

(Signed) Frederic P. Wiedersum 


Today's modern, functional approach to school construction vastly advances the educational, recreational 
and intellectual opportunities of the community. John A. Johnson & Sons is responsible for the erection of 
some of America’s finest functional schools. 


In addition to those illustrated on this page, at Freeport, Dundee, Goshen, Harrison and Fort Ann, N. Y.., 
other outstanding schools constructed by Johnson include the Senior High School and Community Facili- 
ties at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, the Elementary School at Montpelier, Vermont, schools at Sampson, N. Y., 
Wapakoneta, Ohio, Warner Robins, Ga., Oneida, Tenn., and several schools and school additions at 
Knoxville, Tenn. . 


Equally outstanding modern functional buildings have been erected by Johnson in several other fields. 
The Johnson organization is responsible for many of the nation’s finest hospitals, institutions and other 
public buildings, as well as huge housing projects and entire urban communities including utilities and 
all necessary facilities. 

SCHOOL BOARDS ARE TURNING MORE 


MORE TO JOHNSON FOR FINE SCHOOL 





John A: Johnson 
ah & Sons Ine, -ll. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION .. .‘‘A FirnmM FOUNDATION SINCE 1896” 


NEW YORK ° BROOKLYN ° PEMBERTON ° WASHINGTON - 
COLUMBUS . OAK RIDGE ° ATLANTA 
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Virginia Morgan, nationally known first 
harpist of the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra, depended upon her highly trained 
appreciation of true tone when she selected 
‘“Ekotape”’ as the recorder to aid in teaching 
her many students. This acceptance of “Eko- 
tape’ gives professional evidence of the qual- 


ity so highly appreciated by those who know. 


See and hear the ‘‘Ekotape”’ tape recorder at 
your dealer's or write for descriptive booklet 


that tellsabout ‘‘Ekotape’s”’ many advantages. 


WEBSTER |\J ELECTRIC 


} Racine. W onsin @ Estat 
f y, Ko 7 
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“WHERE QUALITY [1S A RESPONSIBILITY 
AND FAIR DEALING AN OBLIGATION” 


- The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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IF THERE EVER WAS A REASON FOR NOT USING 
WALL TYPE FIXTURES, IT NO LONGER EXISTS! 
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Perfect Alignment 


7 IN ALL THREE DIRECTIONS 
Obtained with Exclusive Adjustment 
Features of Zurn Carriers... 
For the Support of All Types and Makes 
of Wall Fixtures 










Exact adjust- 
ment of fixture 
installed with ot90°tothe wall, 
provide all 
to the drain- 
ings are de- 

of fixture and 
ny wall space. 





Permanent horizontal 
alignment of each fix- 


Vertical adjustment of ture with all others. 


fixture to any required 
height from the floor. 


fixtures achieve a higher standard of sanitation, and save maintenance 
ith clear, unobstructed floor areas, cleaning is quicker, easier, more 
Their use does not leave a building that is otherwise well planned and 
| vulnerable to premature obsolescence. Wall type fixtures installed with 
gineered Carriers impart no damaging strain to the finished wall. 
fall Closet Fittings and Carriers are engineered to support wall type fixtures 
floor, free of the wall—safely, securely, and in permanent alignment. All 
adjustments are simple; assembly and installation are fast—free of mis- 
delays and grief on the job. 
Wall Closet Fittings and Carriers are widely used in commercial, industrial 
i institutional buildings from coast to coast — for installation of all types and 
kes of wall closet bowls and wall type fixtures. Consult a Zurn representative 


bout wall fixture plumbing. 


Wall type fixture plumbing marks a new era in sanitation. An irre- 
of several types of bressible trend cannot for long be denied! When, where and how to 
Engineered Carriers install wall type fixtures is thoroughly presented in the new Zurn 





- for wall type urinals. With 

Zurn Carriers, fixtures may 

be adjusted to any required 
height from the floor. 





“Carrier Catalog and Handbook’’—virtually a manual for specifying, 

sae and installing wall type fixture plumbing. Order a copy now! 

You'll be needing it! No charge to architects and engineers interested 
in wall type fixture plumbing. 


J. A. ZURN MFG. CO. ‘ooiision ERIE, PA., U.S.A. 


SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





" 








Pre-eminent Manufacturer of Sanitary Products for the 
Protection of Human Health and Modern Structures Carrier Catalog No. 50 





J. A. ZURN MFG. CO. ¢ Plumbing Division, Erie, Pa., U.S.A. 


Please honor my request for the new Zurn Carrier Catalog and 
Handbook No. 50 for the installatigns of wall type fixtures. 
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Address 
Please attach Couperh to your Business Letterhead. Form No.50-13 
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It often is, you know—for plays, lectures, 
dances and such. The hearing conditions 
and noise were always terrible before 
modern Sound Conditioning quieted this 
all-purpose room. 


Every good auditorium must be able to 
“handle” a wide variety of sounds and 
noises—without creating echoes, confusion, 
or making it difficult to hear distinctly. Un- 
checked reverberation succeeds only in 
defeating the very purpose for which an 
auditorium is built! 

That’s why modern Sound Conditioning 
is so essential, so practical. Hundreds of 
schools have already overcome this vital 


PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING 





















IMAGINE THIS AUDITORIUM 


problem of excess reverberation and noise 
with Acousti-Celotex ceiling tile. Each 
sturdy, lightweight tile acts as a noise 
blotter, soaking-up unwanted sound. 


Hallways, libraries, auditoriums, and 
gymnasiums “quiet down” when treated 
with Acousti-Celotex Tile. And Acousti- 
Celotex requires no special maintenance, 
can be painted again and again without 
reducing its sound-absorbing efficiency. 


Write for complete information and the 
name of your local distributor of Acousti- 
Celotex products. He will gladly give your 
noise problem a free analysis. The Celotex 
Corp., 120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Acousn-Cerorex 
ound Condlitining 


PROBLEM 
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Looking ‘Forward 


Teaching Controversial Issues 


HEN the New Jersey State Board of Education 

adopted a statement of nine policies for the teaching 
of controversial questions in schools, it went far beyond 
lip service to an ideal. Anyone who thinks realistically 
about public education takes for granted that the consid- 
eration of controversial issues has a legitimate place in the 
school. The New Jersey board, after fully recognizing this 
function of education, sets up definite responsibilities and 
outlines conditions under which such teaching may be done 
acceptably. 

The first step, say Commissioner James H. Bosshart and 
the New Jersey state board, is up to the local board of 
education. It should “go on record with a declaration of 
policies for handling controversial questions in the schools. 
Having done so, it should protect the teaching and admin- 
istrative personnel from partisan pressures.” 

The New Jersey board emphasizes that the student needs 
to develop “technics for considering controversial questions 
—technics which he will habitually use in later life.” Stu- 
dents need especially to learn and to practice the right to 
disagree and the right way to disagree. 

And then it hits at the crux of the problem, namely, 
that a controversial question must be handled “in an ap- 
propriate setting by a teacher prepared for such a respon- 
sibility. A student would be better uninformed about a 
question than misinformed about it.” 

The teacher needs to be competent not only in handling 
planned discussions, says the state board, but also in dis- 
cerning the controversial nature of questions which arise 
unexpectedly, and in handling them accordingly. 

Essential in the preparation of the teacher is training in 
group thinking. Also important is the teacher's control over 
his own prejudices, plus the unique ability of maintaining 
suspended judgment. If in our schools we can develop re- 
spect for the opinions of others along with processes of 
creative group thinking, we shall have gone a long way 
toward making democracy real. 

“But,” protests the citizen, “there are some questions 
that should not be discussed in the schools. Who shall de- 
cide?” 

“The school must decide,” the New Jersey board an- 
swers, and the decision “should be based on such consid- 
erations as the timeliness of the question, the maturity of 
the students, the needs of the students, and the purposes 
of the school. The school must determine how much time 
and how much emphasis shall be given the question.” 
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Does the citizen have any right to protest? 

Yes, indeed, says Policy 9: “A citizen has a right to 
assume that controversial questions are being presented 
fairly and to protest to the board of education if convinced 
that they are not. No individual or group can claim the 
right to present arguments directly to students in school. 
Such a ‘right’ would make the schools battlegrounds for 
dozens of kinds of controversies.” 

The New Jersey state board has challenged school ad- 
ministrators not only in New Jersey but also throughout the 
nation. Pertinent questions for every school district are: 
(1) Are controversial questions actually being studied and 
in a planned and acceptable manner? (2) Is our teaching 
personnel qualified to deal with controversial subjects? 
(3) What provisions have been made for the preparation 
of teachers for this responsibility? (4) Are we providing 
suitable materials, sources that give students and teachers 
access to more than one point of view or interpretation? 
(5) Does our public relations program help the commu- 
nity to understand why and how controversial issues are 
studied? Most important (6) Has the board of education 
adopted a statement of policies? 

In the words of Commissioner Bosshart, “the search for 
truth is a basic function of public education in America, 
and it is our responsibility to teach young people how to 
search for the truth.” 


His Words Live On 


S O THAT his words as well as his deeds may continue 

as an influence not only in Milwaukee but for schools 
throughout the nation, the educational philosophy of the 
late Lowell P. Goodrich has been incorporated in the 90th 
(1949) annual report of the superintendent of Milwau- 
kee’s public schools. The plans which Mr. Goodrich had 
made for the 1949 report were laid aside, because it was 
the unanimous opinion of his co-workers that a concise 
statement of his administrative wisdom would provide a 
greater service to education and a most appropriate me- 
morial. 

Gleaned from addresses, interviews, news items and vari- 
ous educational writings, the practical philosophy of the 
late Milwaukee superintendent has been organized and 
edited in a 52 page brochure, the text being interlaced 
with full-page photographs showing how his words were 
put into practice in the school system that he headed. 

Appropriate indeed as a memorial, the report also is an 
inspiration for all who shared his ideals. 
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Feinberg Law Subversive 


MALL service, indeed, to our democracy is afforded by 
emulating the tactics of communism and by destroy- 
ing the guarantees of freedom.” 

These positive words by the New York State supreme 
court are but a sample of the unequivocal manner in 
which the court completely denounced the Feinberg law 
passed by that state’s 1949 legislature. This statute would 
have barred from public school employment any individual 
who was a member of any organization that the New York 
Board of Regents might consider to be “subversive.” 

The opinion, written by Mr. Justice Schirick, continues: 
“The court finds it hard to believe that it is necessary to 
resort to witch hunting in our schools to displace misfits.” 

In declaring that the Feinberg law contravenes provi- 
sions of the constitutions of the United States and of the 
state of New York, the court condemned the legislation 
on two major counts: First, it inflicts punishment without 
a judicial trial; second, it violates the due-process clause 
of the 14th Amendment: 

“No more than Congress are state legislatures permitted 
to interfere with the free exercise of religion, to abridge 
the freedom of speech or of the press or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble and to petition the govern- 
ment for redress of grievances.” 

Earlier decisions were quoted to show that “eligibility 
to hold a school position . . . enjoys constitutional status 
and protection of which one may not be deprived upon 
grounds or by procedures which violate our basic law.” 

The New York justices took a broad and liberal view 
of “the undoubted power of the state to set up qualifica- 
tions for school personnel. Any test bearing reasonable re- 
lation to the fitness of an applicant or incumbent to teach 
our children may of course be applied and administered. 
Manifestly such qualifications include not only scholastic 
attainment and technical skill. The state may go further, 
and reasonably require that those whom it employs to guide 
its young be men and women of sound character, and 
imbued with a love of our traditions and democratic heri- 
tage. Such tests, properly applied, do not contravene the 
Constitution.” 

But “the power to fix and determine the qualifications 
of its employes must, however, like other governmental 
powers, be exercised in a manner which does not trans- 
gress the limitations which the Constitution has placed 
upon all powers of government.” 

The supreme court emphasized a fact that was noted 
in these columns last June, namely, that no previous legis- 
lation had outlawed the Communist party. The Feinberg 
statute requires no proof that membership in the Com- 
munist party or any other “subversive” group “bears any 
logical relation to such members’ fitness as teachers.” 

The court made clear that it is not “oblivious to the 
practices of international communism, which have been 
met with such universal and well merited contempt among 
free men.” 

In substance, the court turns to the New York legisla- 
ture and asks bluntly, “What do you mean by the term 
‘subversive’?” Actually it said: “If common usage is in- 
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tended, the words ‘treasonable’ and ‘seditious’ are not dif- 
ferent from ‘subversive. Aside from a general impression, 
they impart that the speaker's attitude is hostile and dis- 
approving; they connote little that is definite or precise. 
They mean different things to different people.” 

In further warnings, the bench quoted from one of its 
earlier decisions: “Statutes defining crimes fail of their 
purpose if they do not establish some reasonable standards 
of guilt. Legislation may run afoul of the due-process 
clause because it fails to give adequate guidance to those 
who would be law abiding, to advise defendants of the 
nature of the offense with which they are charged, or to 
guide courts in trying those who are accused.” 

In addition to its vagueness, the Feinberg law, according 
to the supreme court opinion, “fails to meet the minimum 
standards of fairness required of an administrative pro- 
ceeding. It offers no basis for depriving any man of the 
basic rights and privileges of citizenship unless mere as- 
sociation can constitute lawful cause therefor.” 

The decision then condemns the Feinberg law for its 
doctrine of guilt by association. The statute requires that 
membership in any organization which the board of regents 
lists as subversive shall constitute prima facie evidence of 
disqualification. 

Since no proof of the doctrines and program of any 
organization is required, the court wants to know how the 
mere fact of membership in a so-called subversive organi- 
zation establishes the entire concept of advocacy of the 
overthrow of government by violence. 

“Nothing is proven,” obviously warns the court, 
constitutionally nothing can be inferred. . . . It follows that 
the only factual basis for disqualification under the statute 
is the fact of membership in an organization. As to the 
individual, no proof of illegal purpose or action is re- 
quired.” This is “guilt by association with a vengeance.” 

All of us can thank Providence for the wisdom and 
courage of the New York State supreme court. It has re- 
vealed the Feinberg law as hysteria prompted by a false 
notion of expediency. This editorial agrees that such legis- 
lation is not the answer to the menace of communism. Our 
free institutions offer more effective means of “combating 
excesses without destroying essentials.” 


Crusader, 1950 


F . mannan teachers hold a position in world history 

never accorded to those of any nation at any time. 
I can think of no group in whom more vision of things 
to come and more of the spirit of the crusader are needed 
in order that there may be intelligent leading and follow- 
ing among our citizens of the future.” 

These words of Robert E. McConnell, president of Cen- 
tral Washington College of Education, have additional 
meaning for the school administrator. His crusading must 
be effective not only for the school board and the commu- 
nity he serves but also for the teaching personnel of 
which he is the professional leader. 


Aw Toth 
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O UNDERSTAND the dynamic 

metamorphosis in Texas _ state 
school support, one must first under- 
stand Texas—and Texans. 

Texas is a land of contrasts. Green, 
smiling hills, with neat and prosperous 
farms, dip sharply into sun baked 
rangeland where taxable property thins 
to negligible value. Lush oilfields, as 
lush in tax returns as in “black gold” 
itself, taper into hot, stubborn cotton 
country, where sharecroppers’ shacks 
yield reluctant taxes from absentee 
owners. 

Punctuating all, the white towers 
and homes of the wealthy in Texas’ 
vast Cities rise in majesty above slum 


The landscape above shows Texas 
as a land of contrasts: cultivated 
farmlands, uncultivated range, and, 
beyond, the fertile green hills. 
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from traditions 


squalor that leaves northern visitors 
gaping with disbelief. 

In all corners of Texas, children are 
born—and to all classes of Texans. 
The hillbilly braggart, the soft spoken 
rancher who has been the builder for 
generations, the city dweller, the Latin- 
American, the Negro, all send their 
children to the nearest school. 

Bringing equal educational oppor- 
tunity to this polyglot jumble has been 
a prime Texas headache, almost from 
the inception of state education sup- 
port. 

But in 1949, through the “Gilmer- 
Aikin system of legislation,” the almost 
impossible has been achieved. Every 
child in Texas has been assured the 
financial means for a minimum school 
program, regardless of economic, geo- 
graphical and even racial differences. 
Whether curriculums will keep pace 
is another question. But the funds are 





of state poverty 


LEWIS C. FAY 


San Antonio, Tex. 


there, with an assured $163 per child 
for a minimum foundation program. 
Financially, with respect to its schools, 
Texas has seceded from the “poor 
South.” 

Under the Gilmer-Aikin school sup- 
port formula, an over-all cost of a mini- 
mum school program is determined. 
Deducted from this is a constitutional 
per capita payment. Also deducted is 
the sum of $45,000,000, which must 
be raised by the counties themselves 
through local school taxation or what- 
ever means they wish. The remainder, 
save for a small county per capita 
fund, comes from the state, in the 
form of equalization aid. 

The $45,000,000 is an arbitrary 
figure, arrived at by careful study of 
the amounts counties raised for school 
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purposes the preceding year. The 
equalization payment by the state, 
per child, varies from nothing at all 
in a few oil-rich counties to $371.13 
in one land-poor county. 

Because of sharply increased bene- 
fits to larger districts, consolidations 
have proceeded apace and are con- 
tinuing. In 1948, Texas had 4412 
school districts. As in many another 
state, blind provincialism, a false sense 
of independence, and a warped con- 
cept of local autonomy had kept in- 
numerable schools in a deplorable state. 

As against 4412 districts in 1948, 
Texas in December 1949 had 2600 
districts, with most of the consolida- 
tions accomplished since the effective 
June 1949 date of the Gilmer-Aikin 
legislation. 

In 1948, there were only eight 
county unit systems. At the end of 
1949, a total of 24 county unit sys- 
tems had been organized. 

It has not taken Texas school boards 
and local civic leaders long to under- 
stand that two districts consolidated 
into one offer advantages under the 
Gilmer-Aikin laws that cannot pos- 
sibly be achieved independently. 

Such, at any rate, is the explanation 
of L. P. Sturgeon, who, as director 
of the Foundation School Program Act 





State Representative Claude Gil- 
mer, whose resolution for a state- 
wide study of the public schools 
proved the initial step in a com- 
plete metamorphosis of school 
support in the Lone Star state. 
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division of the state auditor’s office, 
has administered all financial functions 
of the Texas state school system since 
the effective date of the law. 

Nonfinancial functions, such as cer- 
tification and others, remain in the 
hands of the present superintendent of 
public instruction, L. A. Woods, until 
appointment of Texas’ new “commis- 
sioner of education” in February. At 
that time, all educational functions, 
nonfinancial as well as financial, are 
to be consolidated in the one office. 


* * * 


Briefly, the Gilmer-Aikin system of 
legislation consists of three laws, pro- 
posed in effect by the Gilmer-Aikin 
committee on education of 1947 and 
enacted by the 1949 Texas legislature. 

The first, still identified as Senate 
Bill 115, effected a complete reorgan- 
ization at the state level. It discon- 
tinued the appointive nine-member 
state board of education and the elec- 
tive office of state superintendent of 
public instruction, substituting an elec- 
tive 21 member board with power to 
appoint a commissioner of education, 
who will be the chief executive officer. 
The senate must confirm the board's 
choice. 

The second law, Senate Bill 116, 
embodies the school-aid formula. The 
third law, Senate Bill 117, set up the 
“Foundation School Fund” and _pro- 
vided means for replenishing it and 
authority for distributing it in ac- 
cordance with the foundation law. 

Senate Bill 116, the “Minimum 
Foundation School Law,’— 

1. Guarantees “to each child of 
school age in Texas ... a minimum 
foundation school program for nine 
full months of the year. 

2. Defines the professional posi- 
tions and services for which equaliza- 
tion aid will help to pay, starting with 
classroom teachers and proceeding up- 
ward through superintendents and in- 
cluding operating. and transportation 
costs. 

3. Provides that the number of 
“professional units,” that is, teachers, 
special teachers, supervisors, princi- 
pals and so forth, shall be based upon 
average daily attendance the preceding 
year, not on school census. 

4. Provides a formula for determin- 
ing the number of classroom teacher 
units to which a district is entitled. 
For example, in school districts having 
1600 or more pupils in A.D.A., one 
classroom teacher unit for each 26 
pupils is authorized. 








State Senator A. M. Aikin was 
senate sponsor of the new system 
of state support to equalize and 
improve educational opportunities. 


5. Provides a formula for finding 
the number of administrative (prin- 
cipal and supervisor) and special 
teacher units. The formula is based 
on the number of classroom teacher 
units. 

6. Sets up a minimum salary sched- 
ule, with which local districts must 
comply to be eligible for equalization 
aid. Minimum base pay for a class- 
room teacher with a bachelor’s degree 
and no experience is $267 per month, 
or $2403 for a nine-month school year. 
Minimums graduate upward in terms 
of additional experience, higher de- 
grees, and, of course, administrative 
Status. 

7. Sets up a schedule of allowable 
current operating costs. 

8. Sets up a schedule of allowable 
transportation costs. 

9. Provides a formula for financing 
the foundation program. 

10. Enforces consolidation of dor- 
mant districts, that is, districts in 
which for the preceding two years 
no school had operated. 

11. Provides that the state commis- 
sioner of education shall determine 
annually (a) the amount of money 
necessary for operation of a foundation 
program; (b) the amount of local 
funds to be assigned and charged to 
each district, and (c) the per capita 
apportionment from state and county 
available school funds. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect 
of the Gilmer-Aikin system, and the 
one that best reflects Texas’ polyglot 
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composition, is the financing system 
provided in the foundation law. 
Taking the $45,000,000 sum agreed 
upon as a reasonable local contribu- 
tion to the program, the Gilmer-Aikin 
study committee worked out an “eco- 
nomic index” for each county, that is, 
a percentage of the $45,000,000 that 
the county could afford to contribute. 


INDEX BASED ON THREE FACTORS 

The index was determined by and 
based upon three factors (and will be 
so determined and based in subse- 
quent reevaluations): First, the as- 
sessed valuation of the county. This 
was given a 20 per cent weighting in 
the final determination of ability to 
pay. Second, the school population of 
the county, weighted by 8. Third, 
the income for the county. The last 
was measured by value of manufac- 
tures, agricultural products, minerals 
produced, retail pay rolls, wholesale 
pay rolls, and service establishment 
pay rolls. Such income was given a 
72 per cent weighting in the deter- 
mination of the index. 

Oil-rich Harris County (Houston), 
for example, was found able to con- 
tribute 10.403 per cent of the locally 
assessed $45,000,000. Land-poor Lov- 
ing County, at the other extreme, 
could be expected to raise only 0.015 
per cent of the total. Harris County 
receives, in equalization aid, $41.12 per 
child, by no means the lowest amount 
since some counties receive no aid at 
all. Loving County, with the lowest 
index, receives the highest per-pupil 
equalization payment, $371.13. 

Within each county, the amount 
each district must contribute to the 
index-affixed total is determined by 
simple arithmetic: discovering the 
percentage of the total county valua- 
tion embraced by each district's val- 
uation. This figure represents the per 
cent of the county total the indi- 
vidual district must raise. 

So much for local contribution. A 
small county per capita fund, available 
from various sources and amounting 
to about $500,000 over the whole 
state, is taken into account, as is a 
$48 state per capita (census basis), 
amounting to some $72,000,000, for 
Texas’ million and a half school age 
children, of whom 1,098,757 pupils 
are in average daily attendance. The 
remainder of the $181,593,637 total 
cost of the foundation program—fig- 
ured at $66,662,193—comes from the 
Foundation Program Fund, in the 
form of equalization aid. 
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No district is required to raise funds 
locally. It can get the state money 
anyhow. However, the amount it 
should raise locally is charged against 
the district as budgetary receipts, 
whether it is collected or not. 

And here is the clincher: The dis- 
trict must maintain the minimum sal- 
ary schedule set forth in the law or 
become ineligible for any state equal- 
ization aid at all. 

What this comes down to, Mr. Stur- 
geon says, is this: Every district in 
the state is participating. Eighty per 
cent of all districts are, this year, 
operating in excess of the minimum 
program, through above-minimum con- 
tribution locally, operating an “en- 
riched” program with more special 
teachers, more supervisors, and lighter 
pupil loads. Seven entire counties re- 





Representative Rae Files 
Still, a teacher herself, provided 
the type of legislative leadership 
for which the Texas school people 
acclaim her as their Joan of Arc. 
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ceive no equalization aid at all, since 
their locally raised funds plus the 
state per capita allowance equals or 
exceeds the cost of the minimum pro- 
gram. 

In Mr. Sturgeon’s opinion, the bas- 
ing of equalization benefits on A.D.A., 
rather than on child census enumera- 
tion, is resulting in the highest enroll- 
ments and the highest A.D.A. in Texas 
school history. 

Superintendents, he indicates, unable 
to collect full state aid merely on the 
basis of the number of school age 


people resident in their districts, are 
tightening attendance regulations, go- 
ing out and getting the pupils into 
school. This means more education 
for more children. And it also means 
more money for the district, since a 
higher A.D.A. brings with it conse- 
quent greater benefits from the 
foundation program. Superintendents 
cannot afford to let children in their 
districts go without schooling. 

It is this factor, too, unquestionably, 
that is promoting consolidations. Sim- 
ply, the higher A.D.A. the more class- 
room teacher units permitted. And the 
more classroom teacher units, the more 
administrative units, special teacher 
units, and so forth. 

The Gilmer-Aikin system of legis- 
lation appears to have had its roots 
in the desire to require local districts 
to do more for themselves. This is 
known to have been in the thinking 
of Rep. Claude Gilmer when the orig- 
inal resolution proposing a Texas-wide 
study of schools was introduced. 

And it’s unquestionably true that 
many districts, before Gilmer-Aikin 
perhaps as many as 90, were levying 
no school taxes at all, depending en- 
tirely on state aid. All these were 
rural districts, in most cases entirely 
capable of levying and collecting 
school taxes but overcautious with 
their tax money. 


TEACHERS DID SPADEWORK 

But there was a great deal more be- 
hind the Gilmer-Aikin system than the 
delinquencies of a few districts. There 
had been a long series of campaigns 
by the Texas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, for example, to raise the state per 
capita allowance and to achieve other 
benefits. 

If the Gilmer-Aikin system has any 
single factor at its root, it may well 
be the 1943 research of the Texas 
State Teachers Association. The asso- 


- Ciation discovered and publicized the 


fact that the average salary of Texas’ 
42,786 classroom teachers was only 
$1117, and that 29,537 of the teachers 
received less than $1200 annually. This 
was when World War II was already 
two years old and when salaries and 
living costs generally had been spiral- 
ing upward for three and a half years. 
The average Texas administrator's sal- 
ary was $2119. 

How had this situation come about? 
In 1933, when Texas’ now retiring su- 
perintendent of public instruction en- 
tered office, state money for schools 
was distributed on two bases: a per 
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capita distribution ot $16 per census 
child and equalization aid or so-called 
“rural aid” to districts with a school 
population of 500 or fewer pupils. 
This equalization money comprised a 
special appropriation by the legisla- 
ture to supplement the per capita. 

The per capita money came from 
a constitutional fund known as the 
“available school fund.” Its main 
sources of income were “occupational” 
taxes, including particularly an at-the- 
well tax on oil production and state 
cigaret taxes. Until 1933, one-fourth 
of the oil tax and half of the cigaret 
tax money went into the allowable 
school fund. 

In 1933, in the face of depression 
cutback pressures and a 28 per cent 
reduction for all state departments, 
school people, mainly through the 
T.S.T.A., demanded and obtained for 
the allowable school fund all of the 
cigaret tax money and half, instead 
of a fourth, of the oil tax money, thus 
staving off wholesale closing of Texas 
schools. 

The Texas constitution provided 
that the allowable school fund be dis- 
tributed annually to schools. However, 
the legislature clung to part of the 
fund, limiting the per capita amount 
and building a surplus. 


EMERGING FROM BACKWOODS 

Then came World War II, with re- 
sultant tremendous expansion in Texas. 
More oil was produced. More cigarets 
were smoked. And the allowable school 
fund quickly accumulated a handsome 
surplus which, but for the statutory 
limitation on the per capita distribu- 
tion, could have financed a much bet- 
ter minimum program. 

Schoolmen obtained an attorney 
general's opinion to the effect that 
neither the legislature nor the state 
board of education had any legal right 
to limit payment of the allowable 
school fund beneath whatever per 
capita level the disbursing authorities 
deemed essential, up to and including 
the total allowable school fund. This 
is apparently the point at which Texas 
schools began to emerge from the 
financial backwoods. 

With only an attorney general's 
opinion and no court ruling to make 
it official, schoolmen in 1945 again 
demanded statutory removal of the lim- 
itation. The T.S.T.A. brought in a 
formula contemplating a $35 per cap- 
ita payment (it had been $16 in 1933) 
and a $150 per month average salary 
level, the entering wedge for a mini- 
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mum salary law. The legislative fight 
was rough but successful. 

With the 1947 legislative session, 
the T.S.T.A. set out for a $55 per 
capita distribution and a $2000 mini- 
mum salary law. This was the cam- 
paign that blossomed in amazing ways 
to give birth to the Gilmer-Aikin study 
committee and subsequently to the 
foundation school law. 

A Texas legislator from Rock 
Springs, one Claude Gilmer, looked 
over the distribution methods contem- 
plated and publicly described them as 
unsound. 


ADMINISTRATORS MOVE IN 

Not in.the legislative field thereto- 
fore, the Texas Association of School 
Administrators and its 1946 president, 
R. L. Williams, now superintendent at 
Beaumont, must claim a share of credit 
for jarring loose forces that were to 
result in the Texas foundation law. 
For that year, Mr. Williams appointed 
a policy commission of eight or nine 
members, which assembled opinions 
from the T.A.S.A. membership and 
drew up a policy statement of 14 items. 

Preeminent among the 14 items 
were (1) a proposal for a statewide 
study of the organization of local 
school districts and a study of school 
finances generally, and (2) a proposal 
for reorganization at the state level. 

When the T.AS.A. policy state- 
ment, distributed to all legislators, hit 
the desk of Representative Gilmer, he 
promptly entered a resolution in the 
legislature calling for a thorough study 
of Texas schools by an unbiased com- 
mittee. His resolution contained, but 
later omitted, some uncomplimentary 
comments about schools and educators, 
with particular reference to money 
spending proclivities. 

In the political melee that always 
accompanies a high-pressure state cam- 
paign, many things happened. The 
Gilmer resolution and the T.S.T.A.’s 
$55 per capita-$2000 minimum salary 
bills were maneuvered into position 
where both might pass but neither 
might pass alone. They were a kind 
of mutual compromise. 

In the senate, Sen. A. M. Aikin, of 
Paris, Tex., long-time friend of Texas 
schools, sponsored the T.S.T.A. bills 
and helped in obtaining their passage. 
Concurrently with their passage, and 
as part of the “deal,” Representative 
Gilmer’s resolution for a statewide 
study was adopted. 

Thus was the Gilmer-Aikin com- 
mittee on education born. It met and 





organized in the late summer of 1947. 
Consisting of 18 members, six each 
named by the governor, the lieuten- 
ant-governor, and the speaker of the 
house, the committee at first had lit- 
tle prestige. Even among schoolmen, 
the impression grew, partly because of 
Gilmer's testy attitude toward school 
spending, that the committee was a 
tool of big business, a device to crush 
state education support once and for 
all. 

This feeling was by no means dis- 
pelled when Sen. James Taylor, of 
Kerens, long-time confidant and public 
relations director for the Texas Manu- 
facturers Association, was named chair- 
man of the committee. Since January 
1949 he has been executive director of 
the Texas Motor Transportation Asso- 
ciation. 

Senator Taylor himself, however, 
proved as public spirited and school 
minded as any member of the com- 
mittee. At the start of its delibera- 
tions, he made it plain that—what- 
ever the committee might decide— 
once its report left the committee he 
would back it wholeheartedly from 
then on in. 

Senator Taylor's closeness to big 
business was both an asset and a lia- 
bility to the committee. For one thing, 
known and liked among big business 
lobbies, he was able to persuade them 
to adopt a wait-and-see attitude when 
the committee took up its work. And 
they did stand off. This in itself could 
have proved disastrous for the prestige 
of the committee's final report. For 
some school people, noting the lack 
of opposition from big business, be- 
came suspicious, concluding that the 
program was being shaped to sell the 
schools down the river. 

Somewhat desultorily, the commit- 
tee continued its discussions until, as 
one Austin observer puts it, “the key 
began to fit.” L. D. Haskew, dean of 
education, University of Texas, serving 
as technical consultant to the commit- 
tee, offered a plan, almost immedi- 
ately embraced by Senator Taylor and 
put quickly into action. 


COUNTY COMMITTEES STARTED 

Dean Haskew proposed that wider 
participation in the committee’s dis- 
cussions might win wider public sup- 
port of its findings. This concept, sim- 
ple and effective in essence, broadened 
almost at once into a plan for county 
committees to aid the major group. 

County committees in all of Texas’ 
254 counties met and 133 of them 
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submitted detailed reports, thus as- 
sisting in the selection of issues and 
in gathering data. But more important 
than their actual contributions was 
their value in building prestige for the 
committee’s final report. The result 
was that when the report of the study 
committee finally emerged, 14% 
months after its deliberations started, 
the movement had fairly strong back- 
ing. 

This, J. W. Edgar, superintendent 
at Austin and study committee mem- 
ber, says, is due mainly to Dean Has- 
kew’s county-participation proposal 
and to Chairman Taylor’s quick ac- 
ceptance of and action on the plan. 


* * * 


~ An unhappy circumstance must by 
now be recognized. The chief state 
school officer opposed, from the start, 
any reorganization at the state level 
and vigorously opposed, according to 
Paul Bolton, Austin, a member of the 
new state board, enactment of the re- 
organization law. 

Outsiders, viewing the reorganiza- 
tion and the complete overturn of 
Supt. L. A. Woods and his admin- 
istration, are inclined to seek politi- 
cal motives behind the entire Gilmer- 
Aikin structure. It is true that Supt. 
Woods wielded some political power 
at one time. He once had 21 deputy 
superintendents strategically situated, 
one in each Texas congressional dis- 
trict. Long before the Gilmer-Aikin 
battle began, however, his deputies 
were cut by the legislature to 16, 
later to 12. 

In the words of Charles H. Tenny- 
son, director of public relations for 
the T.S.T.A., the “great, underlying 
basis of the Gilmer-Aikin laws 
is 99 per cent simply the need of 
the schools.” If 1 per cent of politics 
entered the picture, the percentage was 
uncommonly small for a shuffle of such 
magnitude. 

The personal aspects of the Gilmer- 
Aikin legislative fight itself sparkle 
with determination and selflessness. 
Many educators point to Senator Tay- 
lor as a fine example of a public spir- 
ited citizen, as a man who put the 
welfare of Texas’ schools above any 
personal considerations and carried on 
a good fight. 

Throughout the campaign for pas- 
sage of the three basic laws, nowhere 
was leadership more vital than in 
the person of Representative Rae Files 
Still, chairman of the house education 
committee and a Waxahachie high 
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State Senator James Taylor was 
chairman of the effective Gilmer- 
Aikin statewide study committee. 


school history teacher. Mrs. Still, 
youthful and dynamic, furnished a 
type of leadership in the house and 
on the education committee that many 
school people credit, more than any 
other single factor, with success of 
the program. In the words of one 
Austin observer, “Rae Files Still could 
take her pick of teaching positions in 
Texas. The folks really love her.” 

And there was George Nokes Jr., a 
house “youngster,” who staked his en- 
tire future in public life on the Gil- 
mer-Aikin program and sponsored it 
with determination and tenacity. Fac- 
ing a special election in his district 
on Nov. 8, 1949, Representative 
Nokes ran solely on the proposition 
that he had worked for a solid foun- 
dation for Texas schools, and he 
whipped his opponent. 


TRIUMPH OF COOPERATION 

Beyond the legislature and the 
study committee membership, educa- 
tors point out two others as sharing 
largely in credit for development of 
the legislation and the passing of it 
through the law-making bodies, Joe 
C. Humphrey, Abilene high school 
principal, T.S.T.A.. and H. L. Fos- 
ter, superintendent at Longview, 
T.A.S.A., 1949 presidents of their re- 
spective organizations. 

The late Gov. Beauford Jester 
pledged his support to the study com- 
mittee at the start of its deliberations 
and later signed the Gilmer-Aikin acts. 

In Supt. Edgar's opinion, enactment 
of the Gilmer-Aikin legislation is a 
triumph of cooperation and leader- 





ship. To him, an on-the-ground ob- 
server throughout the entire affair, 
three aspects of the development of 
the legislation are salient: 

“First,” he says, “there was leader- 
ship. Leadership in the study com- 
mittee and the building of its re- 
port and alse both in and out of the 
legislature during the legislative cam- 
paign. 

“Then, one must give tremendous 
credit to the idea of setting up county 
study groups, a concept brought in by 
Dean Haskew and immediately em- 
braced and acted upon by Chairman 
Taylor. 

“Finally, there is the remarkable 
manner in which the study commit- 
tee and the whole concept of reor- 
ganization at the state level survived 
a bad start and grew in prestige.” 

What of the future? That will de- 
pend, of course, on administration 
and, in very large measure, on the 
new state board's selection of a com- 
missioner. The board itself has met 
and organized and, in December, dis- 
cussed qualifications of various possi- 
ble commissioners. 


NEW BOARD CAPABLE 


In the opinion of Mr. Sturgeon, the 
new board is most fortunate in its 
personnel. He maintains that election 
of this board refutes once and for all 
the argument that capable citizens 
won't run for unpaid public office. 
Chairman of the board is R. B. Ander- 
son, Vernon, former legislator, assist- 
ant attorney general, state tax com- 
missioner, and University of Texas 
law professor. 

Paul Bolton, Austin radio commen- 
tator and a member of the new board, 
says the board is interested, more as 
individuals than as a group so far, 
in promoting a statewide study of 
higher education, having many over- 
tones similar to the Gilmer-Aikin 
study. The board's interest, of course, 
is to improve the quality of teaching 
through improving the capability of 
teachers. Mr. Bolton points to the 
drastic need for an over-all coordi- 
nating agency in higher education, 
mentioning many instances of uneco- 
nomic operation and of overlapping 
functions among state colleges. 

Thus is the thinking of the new 
state board of education already di- 
rected, at least informally, toward cur- 
riculum improvement and teacher im- 
provement. Financially, Texas schools 
have moved forward a_ generation 
within the space of two years. 
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A LENGTHENED period of adoles- 
cence is one of the characteristics 
of our present way of life, say sociol- 
ogists and cultural anthropologists. This 
lengthening span is not of our choos- 
ing. Part way through the economic 
square dance we “swapped” partners, 
changed from an agrarian economy to 
an industrial economy. The change was 
a wise one. But now we find we are 
swinging (or being swung by) inter- 
lopers who, although we didn’t know 
it at the time, dance in the same set. 
One of these interlopers is the pro- 
longed period of adolescence. 


CAUSE OF LENGTHENING PERIOD 


The cause is chiefly an economic 
one. It has become difficult for youths 
to get jobs and to become self-support- 
ing. As a result, there is a period dur- 
ing which they have to put in their 
time until the labor market will accept 
them. 

There are several reasons for the de- 
layed entrance into employment: 

1. Unions and professions alike are 
insisting on a longer period of train- 
ing because of the imcrease in the 
“know-how” one must have to be a 
skilled artisan. 

2. The steady increase in the pro- 
portion of our population in the group 
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g The high school 
will do well to 
provide students 
with some kind of 
work experience. 


more than 50 years of age means that 
these people need to hold a job longer. 
So far we have not worked out a plan 
to allow a man to be retired (if such 
is to his and society's best interests) at 
55 years of age and thereby to make 
his job available for a younger man. 

3. Improved technology has meant 
a decrease in the number of jobs avail- 
able. 

This lengthened period of adoles- 
cence is making it increasingly diff- 
cult for youths to convince themselves 
that they “count”; that they really are 
adequate; that they can assume re- 
sponsibility, and that without them 
the family’s standard of living would 
be lowered. 

In an agrarian age children were 
economic assets. The more children a 
man had, the more land he could cul- 
tivate. This was quite apparent to the 
children, who could see that their ef- 
forts and “stint” made a difference. 

Now, especially in cities, children 
are an economic liability. They find it 
difficult to get jobs. The labor-saving 
devices in the home even make it diffi- 
cult for them to view their allowance 
as anything other than a dole. They 
often, if we believe what psychiatrists 
report, find it difficult to develop a 
feeling of belonging and the self-con- 


WE HAVE NOT SOLVED 


THE YOUTH PROBLEM 
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fidence that comes with assumption of 
responsibility. 

A second point is that a long period 
of preparation is wearisome. Adoles- 
cents seem to live in two worlds: the 
life within the school and the life out- 
side the school. So often the twain, 
like Kipling’s East and West, never 
meet. Interest in an academic educa- 
tion, sanctioned by adults, lags. The 
low holding power of our high schools 
is, in part, attributable to a long period 
of learning how to fly cast in a stream 
in which the students are fairly sure 
there are few fish. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

One implication for the high school 
hinges on the issue of whether the 
high school is to be a custodial agency 
for youths—a place where they are to 
spend some of their time during the 
interim between childhood and adult- 
hood. One argument for the upward 
extension of secondary education to 
include Grades 13 and 14 is based on 
the premise that we have to find some- 
thing for young people to do. More 
education is a good thing; besides, it 
keeps youths off the streets and out of 
their parents’ “hair.” So goes one ver- 
sion of the argument. 

There is cause to question such a 
“solution.” Some educators and par- 
ents have a mental stereotype of what 
“education” is. That stereotype, a 
ghost of the past, dictates that educa- 
tion be ladled out in the traditional 
compartmentalized subjects. Should 
such a bill of fare be offered many 
students in two additional years of 
secondary education, it is doubtful 
that it would be more than busy work. 
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Getting a job is 
one of the most 
important events 
in a boy's life. 


We have ample evidence that such a 
program is badly suited to many 
adolescents. 

But if we are willing to face up to 
the real-life problems of youth and 
to give these some place in the curric- 
ulum, such an extended education can 
be defended. Moreover, the present 
secondary education program will be 
vitalized. There is not much argu- 
ment concerning what these real-life 
problems are. We have abundant evi- 
dence from many quarters. The trick 
is to convince some educators and par- 
ents that the secondary school should 
do something about them. 

The follow-up study of the Illinois 
secondary school curriculum program, 
the fifth of the basic studies of the 
state program, is one technic that has 
been devised to do this trick. Fifty- 
five real-life problems of youth have 
been selected. These are classified un- 
der eight heads: (1) earning a living; 
(2) developing an effective person- 
ality; (3) living healthfully and safely; 
(4) managing personal finances wise- 
ly; (5) spending leisure time whole- 
somely and enjoyably; (6) taking an 
effective part in civic affairs; (7) pre- 
paring for marriage, homemaking and 
parenthood, and (8) making effective 
use of educational opportunity. 


ASK THE GRADUATES 

Using the questionnaires based on 
these problems, a school can obtain 
evidence from its graduates as to 
whether they: (1) are actually meet- 
ing these problems; (2) are meeting 
them successfully, and (3) were 
helped by the school to solve these 
problems. The study also employs a 
questionnaire entitled “What Do You 
Think?” This asks parents, non- 
parents, teachers and students for their 
estimate of the importance of such 
problems and whether the school 
should assume responsibility for help- 
ing youth with these problems. All 
these sets of data are then used in pub- 
lic meetings to build the consensus 
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that any grass-roots curriculum devel- 
opmental program must have.* 

A second implication for the high 
school is a clear call for some kind of 
work experience. In our culture, get- 
ting a job, at least for a boy, is one 
of the most important events in life. 
It tells a youth he has been accepted 
by adults. It builds confidence and a 
sense of independence. Both are im- 
portant for mental health, and both 
are difficult for youth to obtain in our 
present social scheme. 

Where such work-experience pro- 
grams operate most successfully, they 
have the following characteristics: 

1. Schools take the lead, but labor 
organizations and management share 
in planning, determining policies, ob- 
taining positions, and providing on- 
the-job training. 

2. Students spend part of their time 
at work and part in school. 

3. The work-experience and class- 
room activities are carefully coordi- 
nated and supervised by a vocational 
education teacher. 

4. The work-experience program 
involves both work for which the stu- 
dent is paid and work of a socially use- 


*So far this study has been run in 95 


high schools in Illinois. Results will be 
published in the near future. 


Cleveland Public Schools Photograph 


ful nature for which the student is not 
paid. The latter work experience is in 
the form of projects cooperatively 
planned and carried out by groups of 
students. 

5. The in-school vocational educa- 
tion course is not narrowly limited to 
skill training but includes a study of 
such problems as labor-management 
relations, how to apply for a job, de- 
sirable personal qualities, and how the 
withholding tax operates. 

6. Students take academic courses 
other than vocational education. Some 
of these are required; some are elec- 
tive. 

7. The school, labor, management 
and the community are “sold” on the 
program and do not regard it as an 
“educational frill.” 


FACE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 

That we face an educational prob- 
lem which is a function of the length- 
ened period of adolescence is, as the 
revivalist would say, as certain as sin. 
If the decade of the Fifties is not to 
be indicted by the results of studies 
similar to the Maryland Survey and 
the Regents’ Inquiry of the Thirties, it 
is high time we face the real-life prob- 
lems of our adolescents and tailor the 
educational program to meet them. 
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O EFFECT basic improvement of 

the educational program for a 
large urban community, provision 
must be made for common under- 
standing of the purposes and objec- 
tives of the program and for full utili- 
zation of the educational resources of 
the community. This calls for an or- 
ganization that not only utilizes the 
united efforts of the school staff but 
also draws on parents, lay leaders, uni- 
versity specialists, and representatives 
of the student body. 

The first step in the formation of 
such an organization in Chicago was 
this statement from the objectives of 
the general superintendent of schools 
for the 1948-49 school year: “Thor- 
ough study of the curriculum with a 
view to adequate meeting of needs; 
formation of a ‘curriculum council’ 
to assure representative thinking in 
determining areas of exploration and 
necessary adaptations and revisions of 
existing courses of study and devel- 
opment of new ones.” 

The curriculum council of the Chi- 
cago public schools, initiated in March 
1949, includes teacher and administra- 
tive representatives from the elemen- 
tary, high school, and junior college 
levels of general education; from spe- 
cial schools, vocational schools, and 
the Chicago Teachers College, and 
from key office bureaus and divisions. 
It also includes resource persons, such 
as representatives of university de- 
partments of education, of the state 
department of public instruction, of 
the parent-teacher association, of the 
Citizens Schools Committee, and of 
other organizations. The first year the 
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Chicago schools try to help their 
students develop economic compe- 
tence and enjoy wholesome leisure. 
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CURRICULUM 


IMPROVEMENT 


members of the council elected the 
general superintendent chairman, the 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
instruction and guidance vice chair- 
man, and the director of the division 
of curriculum development secretary. 

Three which the 
original 36 members served, formed 


committees, on 


the earliest work organization of the 
council. These were a committee on 
philosophy and aims for formulating 
a statement of the philosophy on 
which the total educational program 
of the schools might be based; a 
committee on scope and continuity 
for outlining the range and sequence 
of the program, and a committee on 
evaluate the 


existing materials to 
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courses of study and related educa- 
tional resources upon which the coun- 
cil and its commitees might draw. 


PHILOSOPHY AND AIMS 

The spadework of the council’s cur- 
riculum action began when the com- 
mittee on philosophy and aims issued 
in May 1949 a tentative statement 
of philosophy and objectives, which 
was sent to schools and community 
organizations for criticism and sugges- 
tions for improvement. The statement 
sets forth as basic philosophical prin- 
ciples that education (1) serves all 
people in a democracy, (2) changes 
behavior, (3) equips people for bet- 
ter living, (4) is concerned about the 


whole person, (5) deals with all as- 
pects of life, (6) is a function of 
many agencies, (7) is continuous 
throughout life, (8) accepts change 
and provides for intelligent adjust- 
ment, and (9) develops high ideals. 

Staff orientation in the basic con- 
cepts of thé statement of philosophy 
and aims was given special impetus 
through a two-week summer work- 
shop sponsored by the curriculum 
council and attended by 328 teach- 
ers, principals and district superin- 
tendents. This orientation project is 
being supplemented during the cur- 
rent school year by a workshop for all 
principals of the school system and by 
related institutes and workshops for 
supervisors and teachers. 

The first work of the committee on 
scope and sequence was to analyze 
daily living to discover the things 
pupils must be able to do in order 
to be successful members of our dem- 
ocratic social order. For learning pur- 
poses these activities, which have been 


One of the nine major functions of 
living stressed by the curriculum 
council is improving family living. 
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Students must learn to use the tools of communication effectively 


so that they will be able to give and take orders about their work. 


continuous throughout history and 
which constitute universal human 
needs, are classified into major areas 
or functions of living. These functions 
are in turn divided into aspects or 
problems that are made the basis for 
classroom units of learning. The func- 
tions also are of marked service in 
giving balance to learning experiences 
and in giving unity to activities of 
various areas of the school system. 


NINE FUNCTIONS OF LIVING 


In the process of listing the main 
functions of living, the committee 
drew on the classifications made by 
authoritative educational writers and 
committees, all the way from Spen- 
cer’s “Education” and the “Seven Car- 
dinal Principles” to the most recent 
statements of national, state and city 
curriculum committees. The commit- 
tee likewise considered the immedi- 
ate and future needs of the pupils and 
communities of the Chicago area and 
the problems raised in state, national 
and international spheres by far-reach- 
ing physical and social change. 

The result of the committee's study 
and deliberations was the formulation 
of nine major functions of living: 
(1) practicing American citizenship, 
(2) developing economic competence, 
(3) improving family living, (4) 
protecting life and health, (5) build- 
ing human relationships, (6) enjoy- 
ing wholesome leisure, (7) satisfying 
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spiritual and esthetic needs, (8) using 
tools of communication effectively, 
and (9) meeting work responsibili- 
ties. 

To facilitate the work on sequence 
a supplementing chart outlining the 
major stages of pupil growth was 
drafted for the use of council com- 
mittees. 

The curriculum council accepted the 
foregoing major functions of living as 
a tentative statement of the scope of 
the program. Then a committee con- 
sisting of five members of the edu- 
cational staff, a P.T.A. member, a 
community leader, and a student was 
organized to study each function with 
the purpose of determining the activi- 
ties of everyday living essvntial to the 
function and of indicating the sub- 
ject fields or other areas of the edu- 
cational program that should deal 
with these essential activities. The 
membership, as well as the work, of 
these committees is resulting in a 
marked extension of the influence of 
the curriculum council in the schools 
and community. 


CURRICULUM STUDY CENTERS 


Two curriculum study centers have 
been organized to provide a concrete 
basis for observation and planning by 
the curriculum council and its com- 
mittees. Each center consists of a high 
school, ‘its contributing elementary 
schools, and the junior college branch 








to which the high school contributes, 
thus forming the educational ladder, 
kindergarten through junior college, 
over which an individual student 
passes. 

The conditions for carrying on cur- 
riculum improvement in the centers 
are the same as for other schools of 
the system. No extra equipment or 
cost is involved. 

The committee for each of the cen- 
ters has as members a teacher or 
principal from each school involved, 
a district superintendent of the area, 
a member of the junior college staff, 
and the president of the high school 
student council. Resource people for 
each center committee include P.T.A. 
members, civic leaders, supervisors of 
special subjects, and representatives of 
related special and vocational schools. 
The principal of the high school 
serves as chairman of the committee. 

The districts comprising the cen- 
ters were selected mainly with the 
view of providing factors in popula- 
tion, housing and vocational status 
typical of varied school situations 
throughout the city. 


TEACHING MATERIALS 

As the major functions committees 
progress in analyzing the spheres of 
living assigned to them and in in- 
dicating the significant life activities 
that these contain, additional commit- 
tees are being organized to develop 
courses of study or guides for use of 
teachers and students in the schools. 
The council committee on existing 
materials aids in this process by in- 
dicating the usable materials in pres- 
ent courses of study as well as ma- 
terials from other sources. Care is 
exercised at each stage to keep com- 
mittee action consistently related to 
the statements of philosophy, scope 
and continuity as tentatively stated by 
the curriculum council. 

Thus the curriculum council strives 
to bring the best thinking available 
in the schools and community to bear 
in shaping a purposeful and usable 
framework for the educational pro- 
gram. It seeks to ensure that the 
pupils are guided to carry out the 
activities essential to successful demo- 
cratic living through cooperatively 
planned teaching and learning aids. 
The true test of the council’s work, 
of course, will be the effectiveness 
with which these aids will be utilized 
for the individual needs of the pupils 
in terms of the community order of 
which they are a part. 
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Schoolhouse 


Planning 


MODEL OF TRIAGONAL SCHOOL—Feliheimer, Wagner & Vollmer, architects. 


There are times when a small costly site must serve many 
school children within a congested area. Facing this 
reality, the planners of this Triagonal school have ap- 
plied to schoolhouse construction their extensive experi- 
ences in developing large-scale housing. In the plans 
for the first floor they have incorporated most of the 
desirable features of the one-story elementary school. 
The auditorium and gymnasium are conveniently located 
for community use. Maximum daylighting is provided 
for classrooms on every floor. The radial arrangement 
of the classroom wings permits quick access to exits and 
facilitates centralized administration. The project as 
presented on succeeding pages meets all requirements 


of New York city's building code for safety of egress. 





THE seminar on elementary 


AY 
schools at a recent 
of the New York State Association of 
Architects, William K. Wilson of the 
New York State Education Depart- 
ment the need for well 
planned school buildings that can per- 
form satisfactorily the following four 
functions: 

1. As a structure, each must provide 
safe, healthful, comfortable and at- 
tractive housing for all the occupants. 


convention 
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Perspective, Triagonal plan for elementary schools, New York City 


TRIAGONAL PLAN 5 cconomicat in space and cost 


CARL A. VOLLMER 


Fellheimer, Wagner & Vollmer 
Architects and Engineers 


New York City 


2. As an educational tool, each must 
permit the efficient and economical 
administration of a complete program 
of education for all children. 

3. As a unit of the complete school 
plant, each must be planned especially 
for that unit of organization and for 

















Fig. |—Second floor plan. 
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the optimum enrollment that will be 
housed. 

4. As a community center, each 
must be designed and equipped to pro- 
vide opportunity for the community 
to know the school and for the school 
to know the community. 

While Dr. Wilson’s points are well 
taken, the practical problem confront- 
ing all school boards lies in accom- 
plishing these desirable objectives 
within limited budgets and under cur- 
rent high construction costs. 

In presenting the Triagonal plan 
for the elementary school, our firm has 
given full consideration to integrating 
the four basic functions effectively 
and at minimum construction cost. 


SECOND FLOOR 

The elementary school is basically 
designed around the classrooms and 
their related facilities, so that the form 
of the general plan is largely influ- 
enced thereby. 

The Triagonal plan, consisting of 
three wings (shown in Fig. 1) has 
been adopted by us as the one that 
best provides convenience and space 
economy. 

1. The three wings, each comprised 
of four classrooms, radiate at angles 
of 120 degrees from a common cen- 
ter which forms the central lobby. 
This permits direct and short access 
corridors to classrooms, makes for bet- 
ter administrative control, and facili- 
tates maintenance and operation. 
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Fig. 2—Third floor plan. 


2. The three stairways, one between 
each pair of wings, provide two means 
of convenient access and egress equi- 
distant from each classroom. This 
applies, also, to the access to toilet 
facilities for boys and girls and to rest- 
rooms for teachers. 

3. All utilities, including the ven- 
tilating ducts which have short runs 
to all classrooms, are centralized, with 
resultant economies in their distribu- 
tion and maintenance. 

4. The classrooms are so placed that 
there is a free view from all windows 
with maximum daylight. (Note that 
there are no classrooms in courts as 
there usually are in urban school 
plans.) 

5. The central lobby permits a di- 
rect and uninterrupted view of all 
three corridors, entrances to toilet 
facilities, and entrances to classrooms. 

6. Because of the angles formed by 
the wings, the building is set back 
from the streets, thus minimizing dis- 
traction of pupils in class by street 
noises. 


THIRD FLOOR 

The third floor plan, which is illus- 
trated by Fig. 2, is a duplication of 
the second story plan except that an 
alternate scheme for the central lobby 
and stairs access is shown. An ad- 
ministrative officer standing in the 
center of the lobby has a clear view 
of the three stairs, all classroom en- 
trances, the entrances of the boys’ and 
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girls’ toilet facilities, and the entrances 
of the teachers’ restrooms. 

All features in the second floor plan 
apply equally to the third floor ar- 
rangement. 

The plans of the Triagonal school 
have been informally submitted to 
New York City’s department of hous- 
ing and buildings and have been de- 
clared to comply with all present re- 
quirements of the building code for 
safety of egress. The arrangement for 
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double access to stairs from each corri- 
dor received special, favorable com- 
ment as being novel and as affording a 
maximum degree of safety in event of 
the forced egress of pupils. 


FIRST FLOOR 

The level of the first floor (shown 
in Fig 3) is a half story, approxi- 
mately 514 feet above the street en- 
trance lobby. The floor is reached by 
a broad and easy stairway. 

The three principal wings of the 
building radiate from an exhibit hall. 
Two of the wings are occupied by the 
upper part of the auditorium, with 
access to the projection room and to 
the upper part of the gymnasium; the 
remaining wing is occupied by the 
library, by classrooms for nature study, 
for visual education, and for mentally 
retarded pupils, and by conveniently 
located toilet rooms for both boys and 
girls. 

The low structures located between 
the wings are occupied by the pupils’ 
lunch-and-playroom, the teachers’ 
lunchroom and service kitchen, the 
kindergarten classrooms, and toilet 
rooms. 

The kindergarten playground is ad- 
jacent to the classrooms with a sepa- 
rate stair. The school garden adjoins 
and is in full view of the lunch-and- 
playroom. 

All stairs extend directly through all 
floors and exit directly to the open at 
the street level. 

The form of the building is such 
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Fig. 3—First floor plan. 
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as to provide planting spaces at the 
corners of the lot. 


GROUND FLOOR 


The ground floor plan (shown in 
Fig. 4) maintains the lines of the 
triple wings. One wing is allocated to 
the gymnasium, one to the auditorium, 
and.one to the boiler room and util- 
ities and to rooms for the operating 
personnel. 

The areas between the wings are 
designed to house all auxiliary facil- 
ities for the auditorium and the gym- 
nasium and offices for the supervisory 
personnel. 

The entrance hall, at street grade, 
is flanked on one side by the general 
office and the principal's quarters and 
on the other side by offices for the doc- 
tor’s and dentist’s staff and space for 
record storage. 
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A spacious stairway is provided at 
the end of the entrance hall, with a 
half-story run terminating in a large 
lobby opening onto the auditorium and 
gymnasium. 

The other half-story stair leads to 
the first story, terminating in an ex- 
hibit hall, giving access to the library, 
lunch-and-playroom and other facil- 
ities as illustrated in the first-story 
plan. 

The available spaces between the 
side and rear wings are utilized for 
the kindergarten playground and the 
school garden. 

The arrangement permits the use 
of the auditorium and gymnasium 
with their auxiliary facilities at night 
or during nonschool hours independ- 
ently of the other school facilities, thus 








providing a completely integrated 
community center. 
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Fig. 4—Ground floor and basement plan. 
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TRANSVERSE SECTION 


The transverse section (shown on 
page 45) illustrates the stair arrange- 
ment and the elimination of the base- 
ment, except for the boiler room facili- 
ties, no cool storage space is provided 
as the fuel for the boilers is assumed 
to be oil. 

The use of a flat slab reinforced 
concrete construction permits a re- 
duced height from floor to floor with- 
out lessening the normal clear ceiling 
height of the classrooms, with a con- 
current reduction of the building 
cubage and its construction cost. 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION 

The longitudinal section (shown on 
page 45) indicates the relation of the 
auditorium and gymnasium to the first, 
second and third floors. 
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The clerestory windows in the audi- 
torium and gymnasium are placed 
over the roof of the adjoining one- 
story structure, thus providing direct 
daylight for these facilities. 


BOILER ROOM 

The Triagonal plan does away with 
the usual basement or cellar facilities 
found in school buildings, with the 
minor exception of a low excavation 
for the boiler room facilities, which is 
an area of approximately 2300 square 
feet. 

The elimination of a basement or 
cellar under the entire building is 
particularly important if sites have an 
underlay of rock or hard shale requir- 
ing expensive excavation and if sub- 
surface water conditions are such that 
waterproofing protection is necessary. 

This plan is adaptable to meet vary- 
ing topographical site conditions. 





TRANSVERSE SECTION 


The Triagonal school plan, through 
its orderly arrangement of cross par- 
titions and other features, makes pos- 
sible a most efficient and economical 
form of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion, which should result in a sub- 
stantial saving in the cost of the struc- 
tural frame. 

There is little doubt that planning 
of many urban structures is under- 
going a radical change, to wit: the 
avoidance of interior courts and the 
desire to keep the rooms back of the 
building line. The reason for the 
latter is that when the streets were 
originally planned, high buildings 
were not contemplated and now there 
is likely to be inadequate light in such 
buildings. 

If a commercial structure is un- 
economical because of poor planning, 
it usually lies vacant or is replaced 
of necessity by one that meets the 
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correct economical requirements, but 
this is not the case with school build- 
ings; they continue to stand and serve 
inadequately for many years, at a great 
operating expense, without advantage 
to the staff or to the students. 


OPERATING COSTS 


It would seem, therefore, that scien- 
tific planning should warrant consid- 
eration by sincere officials whose de- 
sire it is to provide the most for the 
original investment and lower operat- 
ing and maintenance costs during the 
life of the project. There is no doubt 
that the technic of large scale housing 
could be applied with lasting advan- 
tage to the fundamental principles of 
schoolhouse planning and construc- 
tion. 

On the next page, the structural en- 
gineer discusses some interesting con- 
struction features of this project. 
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FRED N. SEVERUD 


Construction Engineer 


New York City 


HE Triagonal plan is particularly 

adapted to reinforced concrete 
construction, which is less expensive 
than the structural steel framework 
currently used in elementary school 
buildings. 

In the framing plan, full advantage 
has been taken of all modern develop- 
ments in the technic of designing re- 
inforced concrete with the structural 
members arranged to perform most 
efficiently their part in the structure 
in its entirety. 

In general, 4 foot wide beams have 





FRONT ELEVATION 


Economies in Construction 


been selected, as this width corre- 
sponds to that of the commercial ply- 
wood sheet, enabling the forms to be 
built at a minimum labor cost. This 
width further serves to reduce the 
spans of the floor and roof slabs. In 
effect, that part of the beam adjacent 
to the slab acts as a haunch to the 
slab. 

The relatively long spans are readily 
negotiated, without the introduction 
of excessive dead weights, through the 
use of hollow concrete filler blocks or 
a concrete joist Construction. 

The filler-block construction 
serves to minimize sound transmission 
from one level to another, a feature 


also 
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particularly important in preventing 


sound from the auditorium and gym- 
nasium from penetrating the class- 
rooms above. 

Another feature of the 
design is the utilization of the 8 inch 
thick concrete cross walls to serve a 
dual purpose as partitions and as gird- 
ers. This permits the placing of class- 
rooms over the auditorium and gym- 
nasium at an economical cost. The 
customary method is to accomplish 
long spans by the use of deep built-up 
steel girders. 

The center openings in the cross 
partition walls required for the pas- 
sage of the corridors do not weaken 
the construction the necessary 
steel reinforcement passes underneath 
in the wide beams and where the 
shearing forces near the center are at 
their minimum. 
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MODEL OF TILTON SCHOOL, ROCHELLE, ILL. 





FFECTED by both the increased 
birth rate and the rapid progress 
of school district consolidation in Illi- 
Rochelle faced an 


nois, the town of 
urgent need for a school building pro- 
gram. A recently created school dis- 
trict covers a 5 mile radius from 
Rochelle. 
schools have been abandoned, adequate 
space for 750 pupils has to be pro- 
vided in Rochelle. Two existing build- 
ings are being enlarged, and one new 
grade building, the Tilton School, is 
being constructed. 

Because the town’s educators believe 
that in elementary schools there should 
be only 25 to 30 pupils per classroom 
and that the classroom should be the 
functioning center for all activities, 


Because many one-room 
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Raymond A. Orput & Associates 
Rockford, Ill. 


plans for the new required space were 
designed to fit the pupils’ needs within 
each classroom. The design motif for 
the new building retains the virtues 
of the abandoned one-room schools 
and, in addition, offers superior in- 
structional advantages. 

Tilton School is a departure from 
the traditional type of school building 
in many respects. It is situated in a 
new residential subdivision; an effort 
has been made to design a building 
that is residential in character and not 
out of harmony with the neighbor- 
hood. Consequently, a building with a 





for a residential neighborhood 


DAVID CRAWFORD 


Superintendent of Grade School System 
Rochelle, Ill. 


low pitched roof and an appearance 
of casual intimacy, rather than a harsh 
structure working a blighting effect in 
the area, has been designed. Occupy 
ing as it does the key corner com- 
manding the approach to the subdivi 
sion, the new building will be a focal 
point of beauty. 

The building is finished in Bedford 
stone in the entrance facade area, and 
the remainder of the building is of 
light colored brick. The roof is fin 
ished in white Ludovici tile. To pro 
tect the discoloration by 
soot, an oil burning boiler with forced 


roof from 
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draft will heat the building. There is 
radiant heating in the kindergarten. ~ 

A great deal of skill has been used 
in planning this structure from the 
standpoint of age groups and play- 
ground control. The kindergarten has 
its own playground; the room itself is 
isolated, being the only academic unit 
in its section of the building. All of 
the utility elements are adjacent to the 
room. The faculty room and parents’ 
waiting room is near the kindergarten 
and just off the main foyer. Near by 
are a mimeograph room, and a book 
binding and storage room for teachers. 

The gymnasium playroom is a four- 
purpose room. The stage is designed 
to be used also as an all-purpose room; 
there is a partition (fabric covered 
accordion folding doors) closing off 
the stage at a 7 foot depth. Since this 
depth is adequate for most assemblies, 
the remaining area has been provided 
with standard classroom window light- 
ing and may be used as a special op- 
portunity room or as a small shop. By 
simple rearrangement this area also 
can be used in conjunction with the 
stage for large assembly programs. In 
the 7 foot area, storage space is pro- 
vided for a piano. 

Tables and benches fold 
wall of the gymnasium so that the 
room may be used as a cafeteria in 


Main entrance detail, from model. The building will be completed in June. 





connection with the kitchen located at 
the opposite end of the gymnasium 
from the stage. At the close of the 
lunch period, the dining equipment 
can quickly be cleared from the gym- 
nasium floor and can be stored. 

Storage facilities are provided in the 
gymnasium for children’s clothing and 
footwear, thus enabling pupils to 
change from indoor to outdoor phys- 
ical education activity with a min- 
imum of confusion and delay. 

The classrooms are the functioning 
center for all activities. Each has its 


own library facilities, ample storage 
space, a sink and drinking fountain, a 
project area, and a door leading di- 
rectly to the’playground. The rooms 
have pine wall covering on the ward- 


A face 


robe or corridor wall side. 


Replacing several one- 
room schools, this building 
was designed to retain 
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brick dado is run up under the win- 
dow stool of each room, and project 
area cases cover the rear wall. Each 
classroom has acoustical ceiling and 
fluorescent lighting. 

There are individual toilet rooms oft 
each primary classroom. Gang toilets 
are provided for Grades 4 through 6. 

Playground areas on the 5 acre tract 
are divided into readily accessible 
spaces adjacent to the kindergarten, 
the primary rooms, and the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grade rooms so that no 
conflict in play supervision will arise. 

A pre-visual education room is pro- 
vided for teacher selection of visual 
aid material for use in the classrooms. 
There also is a central storage and fil- 
ing area for this equipment. 

Office space has been held to a min- 
imum since the administrative offices 
are in the central grade school of the 
city school system. 

A three-stall garage will be used for 
the buses transporting rural pupils. 

The total cost of the building, 
which, it is expected, will be com- 
pleted in June, will be approximately 
$275,000, or $12 a square foot, in- 
cluding equipment and architect's fee. 
The building is class A construction. 
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ISOLATION IS FATAL to schools, too 


I be AMERICAN everyday life there 
is a growing tendency to separate 
and to isolate the so-called educational 
forces of the country from the rest 
of the citizenry. It has become almost 
daily practice for newspapers to report 
“new demands of teacher groups,” 
“pressure from educational associa- 
tions,” or “differences between politi- 
cians and educators.” The “educa- 
tional group” appears to be growing 
in the direction of a new political 
group, such as the Prohibition party 
or a new religious sect. In some in- 
stances the identity of the group seems 
to be taking on the aspect of the in- 
tangible, as “the government” has. 
An enterprise that consumes the 
time and energies of one-third of our 
148,000,000 people and affects di- 
rectly the lives of all the rest can ill 
afford to become a segregated division, 
set apart from the rest of society. It 
is not healthy for the democratic ideal, 
for which the public school has long 
been regarded as having primary re- 
sponsibility. Such a separation could 
lead to the weakening of the whole 
social structure of our democratic way 


of life. 


CAUSES OF THIS RIFT 


Some of the causes of this rift can 
be identified; others are elusive. The 
assignment of “the educational group” 
to a special niche probably began dur- 
ing the depression of the Thirties, 
when the whole public educational 
structure underwent more _ intense 
scrutiny, and rightly so, than ever be- 
fore in our history. Shortcomings of 
the public schools came more and 
more to be identified as faults of 
teachers and administrators. More 
coals were heaped on the fire when 
World War II brought demands for 
young men and women with new and 
special skills, and the schools were 
criticized for not having a group ready 
to answer such demands. 

Yet perhaps the greatest contribu- 
tion to the whole development has 
come since the war ended, as com- 
munities all over the country have 
endeavored to gain recognition and 
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THE GAP BETWEEN EDUCATORS AND PUBLIC -MUST BE CLOSED; 


SUCH SEPARATION ISN’T HEALTHY FOR THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL 


LLOYD H. ELLIOTT 


Assistant Professor of Education 
Cornell University 
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"Our schools are what we make them," begins the N.C.C.P.S. slogan. 
It continues: ‘Citizens everywhere are lielping." Yes, it takes school 
personnel and laymen working together to reduce the number of one- 
teacher schools, with their coal buckets, water pails and outdoor toilets. 
City schools, as well, need united effort if the community's educational 
needs are to be met and the aspirations of the people are to be 
needs are to be met and the aspirations of the people satisfied. 
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respect for their teachers and their 
schools so that they can keep the 
schools staffed with competent people. 
Together with this development has 
come the misinterpretation of such 
efforts by many news disseminating 
agencies, which have identified this 
endeavor as :the struggle of selfish, 
egotistical groups. 

It is vital at this juncture to identify 
the membership of the groups so 
branded. In one community it may 
be the chamber of commerce which 
spearheads the drive to recruit and 
to hold better teachers. In another, 
the group is led by parent members 
Of the parent-teacher association. In 
other communities the movement has 
been started by representatives of 
large capital interests and/or labor 
unions. 


N.C.C.P.S. IS PROMISING 


The National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, headed by Roy 
E. Larsen, is the latest, and perhaps 
the most promising, attempt to nar- 
row the gulf. Convinced that solu- 
tions to educational ills will be found 
by citizens in their own communities, 
the commission has planned’ an ag- 
gressive program designed to arouse 
Americans to the need for better 
schools, as pointed up by the slogan: 
“Our Schools Are What We Make 
Them! Good Citizens Everywhere Are 
Helping!” 

It can truly be said that attempts 
to solve the present crisis in public 
education have been made by clerk 
and minister, machinist and doctor, 
carpenter and teacher, and lawyer and 
banker. The only true characteristic 


of the group has been, and still re- 
mains, that it is a cross section of the 
whole responsible citizenry of the 
country. 

In this day of peculiarly discon- 
nected specialization it might be ex- 
pected that “the educational group” 
would, sooner or later, be set apart 
as just another parcel of the package 
of human beings. Interpreted in 
terms of the local 
school district, it is 
easy to see wherein 
such a trend is bas- 
ically in error. 
Thought of in 
terms of mill levy, 





positive interest of al] the people that 
the dangerous chasm has appeared. 
Perhaps educators must shoulder 
primary responsibility for the growth 
of this chasm. We have failed to in- 
terpret the work of the school in terms 
which invite the understanding of lay- 
men. We like to talk within limited 
circles of the complexity that has 
grown up to surround problems of 
teaching. Most spe- 
cifically, we have 
failed to identify 
for parents the 
paths that new de- 
velopments have 
followed. Are we 
still insecure in the 





auditors’ reports, 
and governors’ 
budgets, “public education” can _be- 
come a separate entity of that “public.” 

What is needed? Perhaps many 
things, but some may be discerned. 
A new unifying alliance is necessary 
in the community or neighborhood of 
which the school is but one segment; 
a new kind of participation by parents 
and other taxpayers in redefining the 
school program is vital. A new and 
vigorous system of interpretation of 
the work of the school to the whole 
constituency is essential. 


EDUCATORS ARE AT FAULT 


These means, plus many others, 
must reaffirm the basic democratic 
truth—that the business of the public 
school is the responsibility of the 
whole public, not any more the self- 
ish undertaking of any “educational 
groups” than of every citizen in the 
It is perhaps because public 


country. 
been the selfish, 


education has not 


WRITE FOR YOUR VOLUME INDEX 


If you bind your volumes of The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


you will want the index to volume 44, covering issues 


from July through December 1949. You may obtain 


your free copy by writing to The NATION’s SCHOOLS 


at 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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face of public 
scrutiny? Or must the dosage of edu- 
cation brewed in the school’s dark- 
room remain a secret formula? 


EVERY CITIZEN’S BUSINESS 

The general public has a potential- 
ly constructive interest in the develop- 
ment of a sound educational program. 
Realization of such a program will 
bring understanding because it must 
depend directly on the existence of 
cooperation and of good will between 
the schools and such community agen- 
cies as libraries, churches, police and 
fire departments, and playgrounds. An 
organization in which children are 
happy and making progress enlists 
readily the support of parents and 
other adults. 

Together school personnel and lay- 
men must envision the needs of the 
educational program and the aspira- 
tions of the people of the community. 
It is in such an atmosphere that 
youngsters receive encouragement in 
their finest plans and actions. Through 
the active support and interest of 
adults, youngsters learn the funda- 
mental meaning of democratic respon- 
sibility and freedom. But that re- 
sponsibility is assigned to no special 
group, no one political party, no par- 
ticular sect. 

Education is of necessity the busi- 
ness of every thinking citizen. Teach- 
ers and administrators are but those 
selected to provide the “know-how.” 
Democracy demands the continuous 
interaction of the “educational group” 
with all other segments of society to 
the point where its identification is 
lost in that much larger unity of our 
way of life. We must keep the “edu- 
cational interests” indistinguishable 
from the interests of all thinking citi- 
zens. The gap must be closed. 
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COMMENCEMENT as seniors plan it 


| he A short time hundreds of high 
schools will begin planning com- 
mencement exercises for the seniors. 
Why? What part has custom played 
in determining what these graduating 
programs will be? What should be the 
purpose of such programs—to enter- 
tain the public, to give satisfaction to 
parents and graduates, to continue the 
educational experiences of the class? 
Or should the purpose include all of 
these? 

Many teachers and principals now 
are questioning the value of the tradi- 
tional type of commencement exer- 
cises and are planning with the seniors 
for activities that will be an outgrowth 
of student purposes and experiences. 
Commencement exercises planned in 
this way become a source of joy and 
satisfaction to both parents and stu- 
dents. 


STUDENT NEEDS MET 


Among the developmental tasks of 
youth today is the one of acquiring 
poise and efficiency in social situations. 
There also is a great need for devel- 
oping the ability to search for material, 
to organize and evaluate this material, 
and to present it in an interesting and 
persuasive manner. Speaking to an 
audience that is interested not only in 
the person but also in what he has to 
say provides a purposeful and effective 
situation for the student. Such an op- 
portunity may well be given through 
talks made by seniors at the time of 
graduation. 

“A unique commencement of a 
unique school! This is the impression 
that a stranger to the city and state 
might well have carried away from 
attendance at the annual commence- 
ment of the P. K. Yonge Laboratory 
School last evening.” 

These were the opening sentences 
of a news report of the graduating 
exercises of a Yonge Laboratory School 
senior class. For many years the pro- 
gram for graduation at this school in 
Gainesville, Fla., has varied from the 
usual type with an outside speaker as 
the main feature of the evening. In 
keeping with the philosophy of the 
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school, the students have planned, with 
guidance from the faculty, all com- 
mencement activities. They have voted 
yearly on the kind of program that 
they would like. Without exception 
the result has been the same: “We 
want to choose speakers from our 
group; we want members of our own 
class to play or to sing.” 

Each year some phase of work, some 
problem, some outstanding event or 
milestone has furnished the theme for 
the program. All speeches, each of 
which must be limited to less than 
five minutes, present a definite aspect 
of the theme. Much care is given to 
the selection and analysis of this theme 
and to the preparation and delivery 
of the speeches. The graduating exer- 
cises thus become not only a greater 
pleasure to the students and their par- 
ents but also a means of worth-while 
learning and achievement. 

So that a number of representa- 
tive students may participate three 
speakers are elected by the class and 
three by the faculty after the class has 
made its choices. The president of the 
class presides on commencement night. 
The director of the school awards the 
diplomas. The music for the evening 
varies, according to the talents of the 
class. Vocal solos, duets, quartets, piano 
solos—sometimes a small chorus—give 
variety and interest to the program. A 
brief description of the growth and 
development of one of these programs 
follows. 

The class chose for its theme “An 
Outlook on Life.” At the beginning of 
the school year a unit, “Looking at 
Life,’ had engrossed the group. In 
the spring of the previous year when 
members of the class were still juniors, 
the senior sponsor had given a tea 
for all parents of seniors-to-be. At this 
tea a questionnaire was handed to the 
guests, seeking answers to such ques- 
tions as: 

1. Do you plan for your boy or girl 
to enter college? 

2. What college or what type of 
college will he enter? 

3. What has led him to choose this 
college? 


MARGARET WHITE BOUTELLE 


College of Education 
University of Florida 


4. If your boy or girl is to work 
after graduation, what will he do? 

5. Is this work his preference? 

6. Is this work your preference? 

7. Is your boy or girl happy in his 
school friends and school activities? 

8. Is he happy in his friendships 
and social activities outside school? 

9. What are the important things 
that you would like for your boy or 
girl to gain from school next year? 

10. To what extent do you wish 
your boy or girl to have assignments in 
home work for next year? 

11. Would you be interested in 
forming a study group of parents of 
seniors for next year? 

12. Will you help your boy or girl 
budget his time next year and aid him 
in establishing definite times and 
places for study? 

13. Would you like your boy or 
girl to have more time for study dur- 
ing school hours? 


QUESTIONNAIRE HELPS SPONSOR 


Replies to this questionnaire helped 
the sponsor (who was the students’ 
teacher in the core program) to plan 
for the coming year. At the opening 
of the school in September she asked 
the seniors, most of whom she knew 
well, to fill out a questionnaire (which 
was to be kept confidential). Later 
each one wrote about “What I Hope 
to Get From School This Year” and 
“What I Hope to Give to the School 
This Year.” 

While she was working with these 
students on their personal assets and 
liabilities, the sponsor called in the 
school psychologist for assistance. 
Many good autobiographies were writ- 
ten, and after they had been read the 
outlook and achievements of each stu- 
dent were discussed in private inter- 
views. Possible vocations in keeping 
with each one’s abilities, interests, apti- 
tudes and financial possibilities were 
read about and discussed. Many poems 
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were read as students searched for 
those that would help them express 
their own philosophy of life. “What 
My Family Background Has Given to 
Me” brought up interesting discussions 
of heredity and environment. 

Other units followed this, but when 
the committee named to select a theme 
for commencement presented several 
to the class, “An Outlook on Life” was 
chosen almost unanimously. Aspects 
of the theme, as finally worked out 
for each speaker, were: youth's plans; 
youth’s social outlook; youth and work; 
youth and leisure; youth and govern- 
ment, and youth and standards. 


Without 


HERE are four articles of faith in 

the creed of the democratic and 
humanistic teacher. Though they have 
been stated hundreds of times, they 
have never become trite. No superficial 
glitter attaches to them; their signifi- 
cance is both obvious and profound. 
Simply stated they are: faith in one’s 
self, faith in one’s subject, faith in 
one’s pupils, and faith in one’s fellow- 
men. 

Of the pernicious notions that 
plague the teaching profession today, 
none is more evil and more harmful 
than that which asserts that because 
a person is an incompetent, unfit to 
do any of society’s real work, he has 
become a teacher. It is surprising how 
many teachers have fallen for that 
effective bit of propaganda. Among 
businessmen, salesmen and _ skilled 
workers the teacher often remains 
silent about his occupation for fear of 
ridicule or contempt. He has abdi- 
cated his high office because he has 
accepted the popular judgment. 

In the privacy of his study he asks, 
“Is it true?” and all too often answers, 
with doleful refrain but little logic, 
“I teach; it must be so.” He sees an 
airplane overhead, a skyscraper, a tele- 
vision aerial and finds nothing in him- 
self that can compare with the force 
and knowledge that built them. He 
needs to reaffirm the faith in self. 

It is not only the world’s opinion 
that has undermined the teacher's 
faith; the dogmas of “scientific edu- 
cation” also have taken their toll. No 
matter how much emphasis has been 
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Other representative themes that 
have been selected at other times are: 
“The Tercentenary of Public Educa- 
tion,” 1936; “Values in a Democracy” 
(timely in 1939); “Accept the Chal- 
lenge of Today,” 1941; “Youth and the 
War,” 1942; “Our Tenth Anniversary,” 
1944, and “The South: Her Problems 
and Her Opportunities,” 1945. Many 
of these speeches have been kept as a 
part of our school records. 

Members of the class have expressed 
their evaluation of the program in 
such remarks as these: “We felt that 
the evening was ours; we had a chance 
to give to our parents and friends 
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put on teaching slow learners and re- 
tarded children, the feeling persists 
that the great mass of children in our 
schools represents a dull mediocrity. 
The very terminology of modern edu- 
cation abets this attitude: the moron, 
the subnormal, the dull normal, the 
low average, ad nauseam. Small won- 
der that the teacher has come to see 
his job in terms of I.Q. and adjust- 
ment promotions instead of in terms 
of human beings with eager, hungry 
minds no matter what their intellectual 
handicaps. 

It may be a mark of sentimentality 
to think of education as more than 
scores and medians, to think of chil- 
dren as more than figures in a table 
or points on a chart, to think of 
achievement as more than a local or a 
national norm. But until teachers do 
so think the total results of the edu- 
cational process will be negligible. 
Pupils are people, not statistics. No 
teacher can do justice to those en- 
trusted to his care or fulfill the high 
purposes of education unless he has 
faith in the educability of his pupils, 
unless he comes to regard them as 
personalities capable of some growth, 
however limited. By his faith in his 
pupils his success shall be measured. 

No one can do a really satisfactory 
piece of work unless he believes that 
what he is doing is worth doing. So 





some of our own views of life and its 
challenges; we profited from selecting 
and arranging much material into com- 
pact and interesting form; we gained 
ability and poise in public speaking.” 
Parents and friends also have given 
their favorable comments and approval. 
At present, the consensus of partici- 
pants and the members of commence- 
ment audiences is that they like a 
class planned program far more than 
the traditional program in which a 
speaker talks to adults for the greater 
part of the evening and just before 
the close of his speech addresses some 
brief remarks to the graduates. 


faith the TEACHERS perish 


with the teacher. If he does not be- 
lieve in the worth of his subject, his 
value as a teacher diminishes. But the 
teacher, it is argued, is the last person 
to be afflicted with this fault. Not at 
all. For again, the world’s opinion 
provokes grave doubts in his mind. 

Note particularly the readiness of 
the school systems to bow to public 
whim or fashion in matters of cur- 
riculum. Note also the frantic con- 
cern of supervisors, curriculum ex- 
perts, and subject matter teachers to 
find “enrichment” or “meaningful ex- 
perience” in the subject offered. New 
“objectives,” new “approaches,” new 
means of “implementation” mean just 
one thing: The classroom teacher has 
lost faith in the subject he is teaching. 

Whenever the teacher believes in 
his subject, he knows it has meaning, 
and to make that meaning come alive, 
to arouse an interest in it in his stu- 
dents is his only problem. He is not 
troubled by the hubbub aroused by 
those who have lost their vision or 
direction. He is not worried about 
whether his subject is “important” in 
today’s world; he knows it is, and he 
teaches it that way. 

The last article in the teacher's faith 
embraces all the others—faith in his 
fellowmen, or, to phrase it in terms 
of our society, faith in the democratic 
order. This involves a twofold belief: 
a belief in man and a belief in man’s 
future on earth. One cannot cope suc- 
cessfully with the confusions of mod- 
ern society unless he has a fairly clear 
idea of the meaning of man’s existence. 
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yi HE first state permanent tenure 
law in a decade was enacted in 
1949 by the Colorado legislature and 
approved by the governor with Aug. 
12, 1949, as the effective date. 

It extends to all first class school 
districts,* county and union high 
school districts, and junior college dis- 
tricts the tenure protection that has 
been in force for some 20 years only 
in cities with populations of -more 
than 20,000 (Denver, Pueblo and 
Colorado Springs). Thus about 100 
of the largest school districts now 
operate under a permanent tenure 
law. 

All other districts (approximately 
1600) are affected by the second part 
of the law, which provides for con- 
tinuing contracts. Boards of educa- 
tion in these smaller districts may, 
however, by a two-thirds vote, bring 
their teachers under the permanent 
tenure provisions of the law. Teachers 
in permanent tenure districts who 
have not yet acquired tenure also 
are subject to the continuing contract 
feature. 

A school board must “cause notice 
in writing” to be given a teacher on 
or before April 15 each year if the 
teacher is to be dismissed. If such 
notice is not given the teacher “shall 
be deemed reemployed for the suc- 
ceeding year at the same salary.” 
Teachers are to be presumed as ac- 
cepting employment for another year 
if they do not notify the board in 
writing to the contrary by April 15. 


THREE YEARS OF PROBATION 


The Colorado law provides for a 
three-year period of probation and 
election for the fourth year before 
permanent tenure is acquired. The 
three years must be consecutive in 
one district. No teacher employed on 
a temporary basis or on an “emer- 
gency certificate” is eligible for either 
permanent or continuing tenure. 

The enactment of this law is re- 
markable for three things. First, as 
noted above, it is the first permanent 
tenure law to be passed in a decade. 
(Was it passed as a sop to teachers 
in the absence of adequate teachers’ 
salaries provisions? ) 

Second, the law is loosely drawn. 
No definitions of “teacher” or “posi- 
tion” are included, for example, and 


*First class districts are those with 1000 
or more persons 6 to 20 years of age in- 
clusive listed in the school census. Second 
class districts have 350 to 999, and third 
class fewer than 350. 
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TENURE IN COLORADO-— 


Boon or Bane? 


CALVIN GRIEDER 
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thus far, lacking judicial interpreta- 
tion, school boards have to rely only 
on opinions of the attorney general 
and rulings of the commissioner of 
education. 

Fortunately for administrative off- 
cers, the term “position” has been 
liberally construed to mean a posi- 
tion in a school system, not a specific 
position such as third-grade teacher 
or junior high school principal. In 
defining “teacher,” the opinions ex- 
clude from tenure protection all su- 
perintendents but include all other 
“regularly elected teachers,” that is, 
assistant superintendents, supervisors, 
principals and teachers. 

Third, the passage of the act is 
noteworthy for the slight attention it 
was given in the discussion stage. 
Some persons in Colorado are of the 
opinion that the bill was jammed 
through in the rush of the closing 
days of the general assembly. While 
public or closed hearings are almost 
invariably held on important school 
bills, no such hearings at which in- 
terested groups or individuals could 
appear were scheduled for the tenure 
bill. It was a law before most school 
boards even knew such a bill had 
been put on the docket. 

The reaction of most school boards 
to date has been almost solidly nega- 
tive toward the permanent tenure 
part of the law. On the contrary, re- 
action to the continuing contract fea- 
ture has been favorable. It is likely 
that the Colorado Association of 
School Boards will sponsor legislation 
in 1951 to repeal the permanent 
tenure law and to provide for a con- 
tinuing contract law on a statewide 
or nearly statewide basis. 

Certainly the tenure law, while it 
is in force, will have some immediate 


effects. School boards and adminis- 
trators in tenure districts are going 
to scrutinize most carefully the quali- 
fications of teachers now in their third 
year of employment. Reelection in the 
spring of 1950 means permanent 
tenure. Also it is certain that a fairly 
large number of teachers will be dis- 
missed in tenure districts to prevent 
their acquiring tenure. 

Initial employment of teachers 
probably will be handled even more 
carefully than it is now. Beyond a 
doubt supervisors and administrators 
in tenure districts will have to spend 
more time in supervision and do it 
more systematically than is now the 
case in many places. And, along with 
increased supervision, supervisory rec- 
ords will have to be more nearly com- 
plete, better documented, and more 
carefully kept. 


WILL GIVE IT FAIR TRIAL 

Probably salary schedules will be 
developed in all tenure districts, with 
hurdles of additional professional 
preparation or professional contribu- 
tions set up to prevent mediocre 
tenure teachers from reaching the 
higher salary brackets. Professionally 
minded teachers will be able to pro- 
gress up the salary schedule with no 
handicap. The permanent tenure law 
may discourage teachers from mov- 
ing from one district to another, for 
tenure would have to be acquired 
anew in a new district. 

By a year from now Colorado 
school boards, administrators and 
teachers will know much more about 
tenure than they know now. Most 
persons are willing to give the law 
a fair trial, but many are convinced 
that a statewide continuing contract 
law would be fairer to everyone. 
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$ A LA R Y LA W in New York State produces tangible benefits 


AD New York State's salary law 

for teachers (1947) been mere- 
ly an upward revision of schedules, 
such as was made by other states 
throughout the nation, the law would 
have stimulated little comment. New 
York, however, chose to inaugurate a 
type of salary schedule of which there 
is no duplicate in any of the other 47 
States. 

The operation and effects of this 
law are receiving close scrutiny by the 
New York State Department of Educa- 
tion. Comprehensive studies are being 
carried on to determine its effects on 
teachers and teaching. From these in- 
vestigations it is already apparent that: 

1. Earlier opposition to the program 
is decreasing as tangible benefits are 
realized and predicted evils have not 
become apparent. 

2. Both the salaries and the salary 
schedules of teachers have been in- 
creased substantially. 

3. Higher potential salaries have 
been provided through the inclusion 
of a merit feature than could have 
been expected under a schedule man- 
dating the same salary range for all 
teachers. * 

4. Schedules of local school districts 
tend to exceed the state schedule (most 
frequently by increasing the number 
of automatic increments). 

5. The statewide attention of teach- 
ers, administrators and lay school au- 
thorities has been focused on clarify- 
ing the professional goals of teaching 
to a greater extent than it ever was 
before. 

6. A more thorough and objective 
type of supervisory evaluation has been 
worked out. 


DWIGHT E. BEECHER 


Research Associate 


New York State Department 
of Education 


because they participated in setting 
up their teaching objectives and be- 
cause they have complete access to all 
data used in their appraisal. 

8. A pattern of democratic admin- 
istration with respect to the formula- 
tion and application of teachers’ salary 
schedules has been established in dis- 
tricts throughout the state. 

There are several uncommon fea- 
tures in the New York State plan. 
Chief among these is the application 
of the merit principle to teachers’ sal- 
aries. In addition to a series of auto- 
matic increments, such as are common 
to most state schedules, the New York 
law provides a series of promotional 
increments to be granted on the basis 
of quality of service. At least half of 
the teachers in each school district 
must be advanced to the promotional 
levels. 


SALARY SCHEDULES 

Three salary schedules have been 
provided in New York State. These 
schedules vary only with respect to 
actual amounts of salary, the variations 
being based roughly on population 
and cost of living factors in the geo- 
graphical areas to which these sched- 
ules apply. All schedules have 16 steps 
corresponding to the teacher’s years of 
service. Five automatic increments are 


guaranteed all teachers, plus a series 
of promotional increments at four suc- 
cessive levels. Certain percentages of 
the teachers are guaranteed promotion 
to these higher levels on the basis of 
the relative quality of their teaching. 
The law applies in all districts employ- 
ing eight or more teachers. 

The table indicates the salary ranges 
and increments under these three 
schedules. At all steps of all schedules 
$200 is added for teachers with 30 
hours of approved credit beyond the 
baccalaureate degree. 

The A schedule applies in districts 
with less than 100,000 population ex- 
cept in counties adjacent to New York 
City. 

The B schedule applies in districts 
of 100,000 to one million and in 
counties adjacent to New York City. 
The B schedule is 10 per cent higher 
than the A schedule. 

The C schedule applies to New 
York City only and is 25 per cent 
higher than the A schedule. 

Teachers may be held at levels Il 
and III for three years before they 
receive further advancement. At least 
50 per cent of the teachers in each 
district are to be promoted to level I 
or higher, 30 per cent to level II or 
higher, 20 per cent to level III or 
higher, and 10 per cent to level IV 
or higher. 

Gains in both present and potential 
future salaries of teachers exceed those 
provided by the state mandates. At 


New York State Teachers’ Salary Schedule 


7. Teachers are placed in the posi- SCHEDULE A B Cc 
tion of knowing where they stand AUTOMATIC Range Increments Range Increments Range Increments 
— RE INCREMENT —— ——_—___—_——- 

ee . : : LEVEL $2000- 5 @ $150 $2200- 5 @ $165 $2500- 5 @ $187- 

*"For too long, promotion from begin- 2750 3025 3438 188 
ning pay to maximum pay has been auto- cae . — sero 
matic. Successive promotions amounting to PROMOTIONAL 1$2900- 3@ 150 3190- 3@ 165 3625- 3@ 187- 
as much as $2600 in salary should not be INCREMENT 3200 3520 4000 188 
made for mere continuance in service... . LEVELS! tae eee eee Sa ecaate : 
It is questionable also whether they (i.e. il 3500 1@ 300 3850 1@ 330 4375 1@ 375 
all-automatic schedules) offer a sufficient : ee 2 
reward for exceptional competence as con- ill 3800 1@ 300 4180 1@ 330 4750 1@ 375 
trasted with mere faithful time serving.”’- : Citi tae ae 
Quoted from reports of the Governor's IV 4100 1@ 300 4510 1@ 330 5125 1@ 375 


Committee on State Educational Program, 
January 1947 and February 1947, Williams 
Press, Albany, N.Y. 
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present nearly 80 per cent of the 
teachers of the state are under salary 
schedules in excess of those required 
by the law. Many local school author- 
ities have adopted schedules exceeding 
the state mandates. The critical short- 
age of teachers, as well as the stimulus 
of the new state salary law, has doubt- 
less been a factor in the adoption of 
these higher schedules. Providing 
higher minimums, higher maximums, 
more automatic increments, and larger 
increments are some of the ways in 
which the local districts have increased 
salaries for their teachers above state 
requirements. 

Actual salaries received by New 
York State teachers in 1948-49 ranged 
from $2000 to $6000. The median 
upstate salary in 1948-49 was $3077, 
representing an increase of about $725 
over the median salary in December 
1946, immediately preceding introduc- 
tion of the new state schedules. 

It is therefore evident that teachers 
have benefited financially in two ways 
by the New York State mandate. First, 
the law itself increased minimum legal 
salaries by two-thirds or more and set 
promotional maximums at levels con- 
siderably more than double the former 
automatic maximums. Second, the 
effect of this recognition by the state 
of a need for increased salary provi- 
sions and the nature of the law itself 
have resulted in general increases in 
salaries and salary schedules above 
mandated levels. 

While the teachers of New York 
State have made substantial gains in 
terms of salaries and salary schedules 
since passage of the 1947 law, these 
benefits may not necessarily prove to 
be the most significant outcomes of 
the new legislation. Many observers 
already have expressed the opinion that 
the pattern of democratic administra- 
tion, inherent in the work of local 
advisory committees throughout the 
state, may prove to be the most val- 
uable contribution of the New York 
State experiment. 


TEACHER PARTICIPATION 

The New York State law specifically 
provides that teachers shall participate 
in formulating the teaching goals 
against which their teaching service is 
to be evaluated. In keeping with this 
provision, local committees have been 
appointed and through their efforts the 
statewide attention of teachers, admin- 
istrators and school authorities has 
been focused on the objectives of 
teaching. 
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In each district an advisory com- 
mittee is set up. Most of its members 
are classroom teachers; the others are 
administrators, supervisors and, in 
many instances, school board members. 
Districts adopting schedules that pro- 
vide automatic increments to the top 
of the appropriate state schedule, ze. 
to the 16th step, are not required to 
have advisory committees. 

The primary duty of these com- 
mittees is to formulate the basic objec- 


tives of teaching in the form of teach- 
ing standards, services and evidences 
of service. These standards and evi- 
dences, together with recommended 
appraisal procedures, are submitted to 
the school authorities and, when ap- 
proved, are used in determining which 
teachers shall receive promotional in- 
crements. 

These local committees give teachers 
both a heavy responsibility and a major 
Opportunity to participate in formulat- 
ing the personnel policies and the 
educational objectives with which they 
are directly concerned. 

The advisory committee in New 
York City has 52 members. In the 
other school districts of the state the 
advisory committees range in size from 
three to 32 members, with eight mem- 
bers on the median committee. The 
membership of a typical committee 
consists of five or six classroom teach- 
ers, one or two administrators or 
supervisors, and, in more than one out 
of three districts, one or two board 
members. 


The fact that 121 of the 315 dis- ’ 


tricts reporting included board mem- 
bers seems especially significant, since 
the voluntary inclusion of these lay 
authorities gives representation on the 
committee to all groups directly re- 
sponsible for school policies and opera- 
tion. This type of practice should go 
far in promoting cooperation and 
mutual understanding among _ the 
groups represented. 

Classroom teachers elected their own 
representatives to the committees in 
85 per cent of the districts. In 15 per 
cent of the districts the boards of 
education appointed classroom teachers 


from a panel nominated by teachers. 
Administrative and supervisory repre- 
sentatives were appointed to the com- 
mittees by the boards of education in 
most instances. 

Usually the chief administrative offi- 
cer of the district served as a member 
of the committee. In a few cases con- 
sultants were called in to supplement 
local personnel. In some districts a 
workshop for all teachers was spon- 
sored by the board of education, under 
the direction of university experts; the 
recommendations were prepared in the 
workshop. 

In practice the advisory committees 
have generally sought and obtained the 
active cooperation of the entire staff 
in the formulation of standards for the 
appraisal of their work. The reports 
of these committees indicate that an 
unprecedented amount of cooperative 
planning in the setting of educational 
goals has been taking place. 


STANDARDS FOR PROMOTION 

The New York State salary law 
specifies that “each teacher shall have 
opportunities to qualify for promo- 
tional increments through satisfactory 
teaching service and, in addition, ob- 
jective evidence of one or more of the 
following special contributions: 

“1. Exceptional service to the pupils 
for whom the teacher is individually 
responsible. 

“2. Exceptional service to the com- 
munity through nonschool activities 
directly related to the interest and well- 
being of young people. 

"3. Substantial increase in the value 
of service rendered to pupils through 
the teacher’s participation in nonschool 
activities. 

“4. Substantial increase in the value 
of service rendered to pupils, as a re- 
sult of further education.” 

Local districts are privileged to select 
any one or more of the foregoing areas 
of service as a basis for granting pro- 
motional increments. An analysis of 
plans recommended in 161 districts 
shows a strong tendency to place the 
most emphasis on direct service to 
pupils, with education second, non- 
school activities third, and community 
service fourth. In fact, about one-third 
of the districts reporting have omitted 
community service entirely. 

In weighting the areas of service to 
be used in the evaluation of teaching 
this emphasis on direct service to 
pupils is even more apparent. The 
average weights given the various areas 
are: (1) direct service to pupils, 66 
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Appraisal and rating forms are determined by the teachers themselves. 


per cent; (2) community service, 7 
per cent; (3) nonschool activities, 8 
per cent, and (4) education, 16 per 
cent. 

A composite list of the specific serv- 
ices suggested by local districts as 
standards for the appraisal of direct 
service to pupils includes the following 
items: 

1. Meeting the personal and social 
needs of pupils. 

2. Creation of situations conducive 
to good teaching and learning by 
promotion of desirable pupil-teacher 
relationships. 

3. Stimulation of pupil growth in 
achieving mastery of basic skills and 
in understanding of himself, his envi- 
ronment, and his social heritage. 

4. Development of programs that 
provide for continuous constructive 
use of evaluations of pupil growth in 
terms of general and specific objectives. 

5. Consistent application of the con- 
cept of functional teaching. 

6. Stimulation and organization of 
wide participation by pupils in class 
procedure and extraclass activities 

7. Provision of rich school experi- 
ence by organization and use of a va- 
riety of instructional materials and 
procedures. 

8. Stimulation of pupil growth in 
social and civic competence by promo- 
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tion of socially acceptable attitudes, 
habits and understandings. 

9. Teacher-administrator, teacher- 
supervisor, and teacher-teacher rela- 
tionships that result in improved serv- 
ice to pupils in general. 

10. Teacher’s personal qualities that 
influence and facilitate achievement of 
educational objectives. 


APPRAISAL AND RATING PLANS 
Many interesting plans and devices 
have been developed for use in sum- 
marizing and evaluating the “objec- 
tive evidence” of superior teaching 
specified in the law. Approximately 
half of the rating devices reported 
make use of weighted items and some 
quantitative method of scoring. Some 
plans call for a record of the sources 
of evidence used in appraisal as well 
as the recorded evidence itself. 
Another fairly common practice is 
the setting of a minimum score or 
number of credit points as a basic re- 
quirement for promotional increments. 
For the most part, the standards and 
services recommended as criteria for 
the appraisal of teaching are compre- 
hensive in scope and in keeping with 
currently accepted educational goals. 
In all cases a continuing record of 
each teacher’s achievement is required 
by law as the basis for promotional 





evaluation. The individual teacher and 
all persons having a supervisory rela- 
tionship to the teacher may contribute 
and have access to this cumulative 
record. Since promotional evaluations 
are normally required no oftener than 
every three years, a considerable body 
of information can be assembled in 
each teacher’s record folder. 

The very necessity for keeping such 
a continuing record and of giving the 
supervision necessary to provide data 
for the record is stimulating more ade- 
quate supervision of teaching. Such 
continuing diagnoses of strengths and 
weaknesses provide a guide for the 
teacher who is desirous of improving 
his work. 


SAFEGUARDS 

In addition to these positive and 
constructive values inherent in the 
New York salary law, there are many 
significant safeguards and protective 
features in the law and its regulations., 

First of all, the criteria, the evi- 
dences, the appraisal devices, the types 
of records, and the methods of arriving 
at evaluations are, in general, deter- 
mined by the teachers themselves. 

Second, teachers contribute and have 
access to the cumulative record on 
which their appraisals are to be based. 

Third, the common practice in mak- 
ing promotional selections is to deter- 
mine the relative quality of teaching 
within the school district only and in 
terms of teacher selected standards 
rather than on the basis of arbitrary 
or absolute standards imposed by some 
superior authority. 

Fourth, the teachers have not only 
the privilege but also the prescribed 
duty of revising from time to time the 
appraisal standards through their ad- 
visory committees. This makes it pos- 
sible for teachers to recommend 
changes at any time in the originally 
adopted standards or in the devices 
and methods used in application of the 
latter. 


DISADVANTAGES OUTWEIGHED 

While the actual effects of the New 
York State salary plan on the teaching 
of children cannot yet be fully assessed, 
the consensus of those who are most 
familiar with its operation indicates 
that benefits both for teachers and for 
pupils far outweigh any apparent dis- 
advantages. Effects are being closely 
watched and studied by the state edu- 
cation department with a view to rec- 
ommending such revisions in the law 
as experience may indicate to be for 
the best interest of education. 
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HEN one truly comprehends 

that learning is primarily a ma- 
turation process, the new understand- 
ing works havoc with many of the 
commonly accepted ideas in education. 
As it was when men at last accepted 
the fact that it is the turning of the 
earth on its axis, and not the motion 
of the sun, that causes night and day, 
so it will be in education when the 
general public is convinced that it is 
not “teaching” that causes a child to 
learn but a natural process that also 
brings about growth in height, the 
cutting of teeth, and all those other 
changes in physical, mental and spir- 
itual development that occur as the 
human organism matures. 

The farmer knows he does not make 
the corn grow, that all he can do is 
to provide favorable conditions for 
growth. The proof that what a teacher 
does (except as he provides oppor- 
tunity) produces little or no effect on 
children is difficult to present con- 
vincingly because the conventional 
teacher's mind is cluttered with a false 
ideology. For instance, the false be- 
lief that intelligence tests measure in- 
telligence and that spelling tests meas- 
ure spelling ability stands in the way 
of an appraisal of factual data from 
the point of view of maturation. 


WHERE PSYCHOLOGISTS ERR 


Consider “intelligence,” for instance. 
Everyone knows from personal experi- 
ence that individuals differ enor- 
mously, not only in physical charac- 
teristics, like height and weight, but 
also in the rates at which they learn 
and in their power to achieve in dif- 
ferent situations. The fact of individ- 
ual differences is well established and 
generally accepted. 

However, the human mind is not 
content with facts; it demands expla- 
nations as well. We probably could all 
agree that since it is a fact that one 
child learns faster than another, there 
must be some factor that causes the 
difference. So far so good. The next 
step is the critical one. Ought one to 
assume he knows what the factor is, 
or should he try to discover it by 
analysts and experimentation? 

The scientific method of determin- 
ing factors is well known. The chemist 
analyzes matter until he isolates a 
substance that cannot be split into 
anything else. Then, and then only, 
does he name it. For instance, copper 
is uniquely copper and nothing else. 
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It is constant and does not vary in its 
atomic weight and other properties 
as long as there is no change in struc- 
ture. 

Unfortunately, psychologists, educa- 
tionalists and statisticians generally 
follow the opposite course, as did also 
the astrologists, alchemists and_ all 
other pseudoscientists. For instance, 
the alchemists assumed an element, 
“phlogiston,” to account for the ob- 
served facts when substances burn. 
Today many persons never even heard 
of phlogiston. Yet there was a time 
when it was as commonly known and 
accepted as the assumed element “in- 
telligence” is today. 

“But, but,” you may feel like saying, 
“you just stated that it is a fact that 
children differ. Why isn’t intelligence 
the name for that difference?” 

To make the matter clear let’s shift 
to something more tangible, health. 
You admit, do you not, that there is 


such a thing as health and that indi- - 


viduals differ enormously in it. Then 
why do you not assume there is an 
element, health, that is the cause of 
these individual differences, as you as- 
sume intelligence is the cause of the 
mental differences? Isn’t it because 
you know only too well that health is 
a complex state, dependent upon what 
you eat, how you behave, what you 
think, and many similar factors? 

So, as you come to see that a child’s 
score in an intelligence test is affected 
by many factors and conditions, such 
as health, sex, age, motivation and ex- 
perience, you will object to lumping 


all these factors together and ascribing 
the resultant score to intelligence as if 
it were the sole, or even the major, 
cause determining the score. 


HOW TESTS WERE BORN 

Consider how intelligence tests 
came to be. The French schools were 
clogged with children who didn’t learn 
as other children did: slow learners, 
morons, defectives and juvenile de- 
linquents. The minister of education 
appealed to psychologists for help in 
sorting out the different kinds of chil- 
dren. Binet and Simon studied the 
problem and had a great inspiration. 
They carefully determined the be- 
havior of normal children in a number 
of stunt situations, such as naming the 
days of the week and repeating num- 
bers. Then they graded these stunts or 
tests into a series arranged in the order 
in which they were mastered by nor- 
mal children. 

When a child of 12 can pass no 
more tests than the normal child does 
at 9 years of age, we have determined 
a significant fact that does not involve 
any assumptions. Even if we say that 
the 12 year old child has the men- 
tality of a 9 year old, we are still 
within the bounds of rational think- 
ing. Certainly the 12 year old child is 
“not so bright” as normal children, if 
you give “brightness” such a factual 
meaning. 

In general, it is even proper to say 
the child is not so itelligent in his 
behavior as normal children of his 
same age, but we are getting very 
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FIG. 1—TWENTY-FIVE MEASUREMENTS OF MENTAL AGE OF ONE BOY: CASE 
670 IN HARVARD GRADUATE STUDY 
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One boy’s mental development curve. Each 83, 81, 79, 83, 84, 98, 95, 79, 93, 


dot represents one measurement with a 
nationally known mental test. After the 
first year two different tests were used at 
each annual measurement. The dotted line 
represents the theoretical development curve 
of a growth of one year of mental age for 
each year of chronological age; correspond- 
ing 1.Q. 100. 

The actual I.Q.’s for this boy (Case 607 ) 
were, in order, 82, 83, 78, 92, 83, 


close to the dangerous step of assum- 
ing that there isa factor, “intelligence,” 
that causes these differences. 

A true scientist would analyze be- 
havior experimentally until he found 
elemental factors, as distinct as copper 
and silver, whose combination caused 
the intelligent behavior. But no such 
analysis has ever been made. There is 
no proof that there is such an element 
as intelligence.' Behavior may be 
analyzed into elements that do not 
change with age, sex, training or other 
such factors; but it is too soon even to 
give names to such elements. Their 
relationships to scores in tests must be 
determined experimentally first. 

The concept of “mental age” or de- 
velopmental level was, and is, a great 


'The futile attempts of psychologists to 
define intelligence are proof of the lack of 
successful inductive analysis. A chemist has 
no difficulty defining copper. See Stoddard, 
George D., The Meaning of Intelligence, 
1943, pp. 3-42. 
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88, 88, 85, 83, 85, 85, 75, 85, 81, 83. 
98.5, 93. The growth is cyclic in charac- 
ter. The I.Q. rises and falls as the child 
grows faster or slower than theory at dif- 
ferent parts of the cycles. The boy's growth 
is by no means completed at 207 months, 
but the measurements at the upper end of 
the curve are too irregular to permit more 
than a guess at the ultimate maximum. 
Probably 174, but possibly much higher. 


contribution to educational thinking. 
Intelligence tests are valuable instru- 
ments for determining quickly the de- 
velopmental status of a child, and if 
a child is measured year after year so 
that his mental growth curve is ob- 
tained, one can even predict within 
limits what he is likely to do in any 
situation. But neither mental age nor 
I.Q. determines capacity, and predic- 
tions from single measurements are 
generally invalid. Hypotheses derived 
from test scores should be validated 
by direct experiments before being 
accepted as anything more than hy- 
potheses. 

Essentially the I.Q. is merely a 
measure of relative rates of develop- 
ment (mental development compared 
with chronological development). On 
the same basis one can obtain quo- 
tients for height, reading, social de- 
velopment, and so on, and by averag- 
ing all a child's developmental ages 





can obtain what Olson calls his organ- 
ismic age.” 

Behind these developments is some 
major factor in the maturation proc- 
ess, perhaps the energy of the process 
itself. But individuals differ in this 
factor, whatever it is, and such dif- 
ferences account for approximately 90 
per cent of all tests scores, whether of 
intelligence, academic abilities, or so- 
cial graces. A child’s score in a test 
increases from year to year whether he 
learns anything or not, just because he 
is larger, stronger, more mature. 

Later it will be shown that scores 
in all tests are measures of the same 
general development. When such 
scores are stripped of their specific 
factors, the scores im all tests, without 
exception, intelligence as well as aca- 
demic, tend to approach common 
values. 


HARVARD GROWTH STUDIES 

No one accepts such radical gener- 
alizations without evidence. Fortu- 
nately, the Harvard Growth Study’ re- 
ports the measurement of identical 
children over and over again for from 
11 to 13 years in succession. There 
were 747 boys and 806 girls measured. 

For instance, it is commonly as- 
sumed that the IQ. is constant 
throughout life and is unaffected by 
training and experiences. What do 
the records show? (Fig. 1) 

The 1.Q.’s vary from 75 to 98.5. 
How anyone can believe the LQ. is 
constant after studying the data in the 
report is hard to understand. The fact 
that the directors of the study did not 
dare use one intelligence test through- 
out the testing period is proof that 
scores are affected by practice, and the 
differences between the mental ages 
obtained from two measurements of 
the same child, presumably on the 
same day or on succeeding days, are 
also proof of the same fact, among 
others. A count of the differences in 
score between the two tests used at 
the time of each measurement for the 
first 25 girls and the first 25 boys re- 
ported in the study, 474 differences 
in all, showed that in only 10 cases 
did the two tests yield exactly the 
same score. 


“Olson, Willard C.: Child Development, 
Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 1949, 
p. 173: 

“Dearborn, Walter F.; Rothney, John 
Wm., and Shuttleworth, Frank K.: Data on 
Growth of Public School Children. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Research Council, 
Society for Research in Child Development. 
tT acta Vol. III, No. 1, Serial 
No. 14. 
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There are many factors acting to 
modify the measurements. Many of 
such variations are caused by mere 
chance factors, and the mid-difference 
was 11 points. That is, if one meas- 
ures a child with an intelligence test 
and then repeats the measurement im- 
mediately with a different test, the 
chances are even (50-50) that the two 
mental ages obtained will differ nearly 
a whole year (11 months). In ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the meas- 
urements, the differences were 
years or more, the extreme difference 
being more than six years. 


two 


CAN’T TRUST AVERAGES 


Many persons do not know that 
growth throughout childhood is not 
uniform but occurs in cycles and that 
each child is unique in his pattern of 
maturation. In each cycle he grows 
from a different starting point, at a 
different rate, and to a different maxi- 
mum than other children grow. Rec- 
ognition of such facts would lead to 


the marking of each child in terms of 
his own growth curve and would 
abolish averages or norms or stand- 
ards of interpretation. Binet’s scale 
and all intelligence scaling since 
Binet’s day attempt to measure in- 
telligence or academic proficiency by 
units that are not units at all. 

Why do mental ages of individuals 
invariably increase with age? Let us 
compare the growth curve for mental 
age with that for growth in height of 
the same individual. 

Figure 2 makes it evident that in all 
three curves we are dealing with a 
general phenomenon _ maturation. 
While the curves for different tests 
show small differences caused by speci- 
fic factors dependent upon test ele- 
ments, scores in all tests move along 
together. That is, the duality factor of 
the individual and the maturation are 
the two major factors in determining 
scores in all tests. 

For instance, the third curve in 
Figure 2 is based upon the scores of 





FIG. 2—COMPARISON OF THREE DEVELOPMENTS: MOTOR, HEIGHT 
AND MENTAL 
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Three growth curves have been so drawn 
by means of adjusted scales (not shown) 
as to make the curves fall fairly closely to- 
gether. The mental age curve is that shown 
in Fig. 1, and the height curve is for the 
same boy, Case 670. The motor curve is 
based upon the midscores of groups of boys 
in-grade-at-age taken from other investiga- 
tions. While there are marked differences 
between the curves, they all follow the same 


general pattern of cyclic development. The 
differences are insignificant in comparison 
with the important truth the figures makes 
evident, namely, that whatever the activity 
involved in taking a test, scores are so com- 
pletely determined by the maturation proc- 
ess that the effects of the maturation must 
be removed before conclusions may safely 
be drawn about the effects of more specific 
factors, such as training and motivation. 
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Fig. 3—Motor Control Test 


Purpose: Measurement of Quality 

Draw a circle around the letter like the 
key letter and put a cross on all the other 
letters. 


several thousand boys in-grade-at-age 
in a test specifically constructed to 
contain 4 minimum of thought ele- 
ments. 

The purpose of the motor control 
test is to reveal the general develop- 
ment, or quality factor, and it is evi- 
dent from the figure that scores in 
the test also mature just as other scores 
do. Scores in this test are measures of 
fundamental individual differences in 
quality. 

If sufficient care will be taken to 
obtain reliable measures of an indi- 
vidual’s performance in “motor con- 
trol” and of the specific characteris- 
tics of other tests, one should be able 
to predict from them scores im all 
other tests with a high degree of pre- 
cision. The catch is that no analyses 
of the specific factors affecting special 
tests, such as reading and intelligence, 
have yet been made. 


TESTS ARE CRUDE INSTRUMENTS 


The reader may well ask what con- 
clusions should be drawn from the 
foregoing discussion. It is simply that 
tests are crude instruments for meas- 
uring performance and that when 
generalizations from tests differ 
from daily observations, investigations 
should be made to determine the 
causes of the differences. In general, a 
teacher should put no more depend- 
ence on the scores in a single test than 
a doctor puts upon a single reading of 
a patient's temperature. The I.Q. or, 
better, mental age is a crude index of 
the quality factor. Our present tests 
thus are of great value to one who 
understands their limitations and 
knows how to use them in research 
investigations. But, since the average 
teacher or administrator is not pre- 
pared to make the detailed analysis 
called for, tests are of little practical 
value. 

Most of the conclusions drawn from 
the results of measurements made with 
educational and mental tests are either 
false or misleading, especially as they 
relate to evaluation of individuals, 
teachers or methods of teaching. 
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Chalk Quit 


A VALENTINE 


Who in his rough and ready way 

Lets all the kiddies roast today 

Whereas he froze them yesterday? 
The Janitor. 


Who blithely sweeps the busy halls 

Or with stentorian trumpet calls 

Eliminates the playground brawls? 
The Janitor. 


Who sets the clock and rings the bell? 
Who scrubs out misplaced doggerel 
And acts as general sentinel? 

The Janitor. 


When heat is needed who is cool? 
Who rules the roost with ironclad rule 
And makes or breaks the whole darned school? 


The Janitor. 


The Principals may come and go 

They rise and fall (twas ever so), 

But hail to him who runs the show— 
The Janitor. 


« » 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
XI—Alice Goes to a Convention 

AS ALICE and the Mad Hatter strolled down the 
famous Boardwalk, a curious sight met their eyes. Little 
groups of excited men were arguing wildly in some 
unknown and bewildering language. “Total growth,” 
the leader would yell in a loud voice, to which the 
chorus would respond in unison, “group processes,” 
“life adjustment program,” “frame of reference,” “fed- 
eral aid.” At the mention of federal aid they would 
all bow reverently. 

“Whatever is the matter with them?” asked Alice 
in amazement. 

The Mad Hatter grinned. “It’s the annual convention 
of school administrators,” he said. “They have escaped 
from their schools for a few days.” 

At this moment a little band of men in racing trunks 
dashed madly by, shaking hands with themselves and 
with everybody else in sight. 

“That must be the administrators’ track team,” ob- 
served Alice. 

“Oh, no,” said the Mad Hatter, laughing in spite of 
himself, “those are only the men running for office. 
That's about the only fun that school administrators 
have time for.” 

“Hush,” said Alice. “This is no place to use a preposi- 
tion to end a sentence with.” 


By this time Alice had reached the Largest-Audi- 
torium-in-the-World and was glad of a chance to rest 
her feet. The huge barn was virtually devoid of life. 
From time to time a speaker would arise, adjust his 
Phi Beta Kappa key to impress the nonexistent audi- 
ence, take out an interminable manuscript, and read 
without excess of expression or enthusiasm. Near by 
sat the official timekeeper with his calendar. As the 
speakers droned on, he noted the days. The few spec- 
tators slept soundly. 

“I can't stand the solitude,” said Alice. “Why doesn’t 
somebody do something?” 

“They are resting,” said the Mad Hatter. “The poor 
fellows have been dealing with Boards and P.T.A.’s 
and are worn out. Maybe we had better go see the 
Exhibitors, because they are a much livelier bunch of 
people.” 

As Alice entered the Cavern of the Exhibitors she 
stared in amazement at what appeared to be a com- 
bination auction, bankrupt sale, and country fair. Maps, 
mops and miscellany filled every booth. Physiological 
and psychological displays vied for attention with 
encyclopedia exhibits and free seats for the weary. All 
the Exhibitors were busy handing out samples of key 
rings, sections of skeletons, tissues and floor polish. 
Faster than the eye could follow, these valuable 
souvenirs were being gobbled up by the crowd. 

“Why are school administrators so pleased with a 
handout?” asked Alice. 

“Because they get precious little at home,” said the 
Mad Hatter, helping himself to a couple of stainless 
steel blackboard erasers 
and a laboratory foetus of 
a field mouse. 

“It is all very confus- 
ing,” said Alice. “A con- 
vention of school adminis- 
trators is quite different 
from conventions of Elks, 
Lions and Mooses, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the Mad Hatter with a leer. 
“There is an old saying that when educators assemble 
for a confab they bring a copy of the Ten Command- 
ments and a $10 bill, and the poor fellows can’t afford 
to break either of them.” 
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HORIZONS 





BEYOND THE CLASSROOM 


prepare teachers to fight for educational reforms 


Tagen of the criticism commonly 
leveled at teacher training pro- 
grams boils down to this: We aren't 
making the work practical enough. It 
is my belief that such criticism is 
more valid than most of us care to 
admit. It is not that what we are 
doing is wrong but that we are failing 
to do our part in correcting situations 
that tend to vitiate the good work 
that we are doing. 

To be specific, what does the prod- 
uct of a school of education find when 
she gets onto the job? She has been 
told that guidance is all-important in 
modern education, but she can’t guide 
pupils through a succession of experi- 
ences suited to individual needs when 
those “experiences” are pitifully lim- 
ited by the inadequacies typical of the 
small school system. She needs and 
wants capable supervision, but again 
she finds that supervision is one of 
the expendable “extras” that are feas- 
ible only in a school system that is 
organized on a broad enough scale to 
make it financially practicable. 

She knows the limitations of in- 
adequate supplies, equipment and 
plants, but she finds that her school 
district cannot afford adequate ones. 
In short, while much of her training 
can be used in improving a bad sit- 
uation it does not suffice to correct the 
deficiencies that will petsistently pre- 
vent her from doing the type of work 
she knows how to do. 


STONE WALLS 


Anyone who has made a serious 
study of school conditions throughout 
the country cannot fail to see the 
primary importance of adequate dis- 
trict structure and adequate finance to 
modern education. District structure 
and finance are the stone walls that 
confront educators from coast to coast 
when they attempt to solve the press- 
ing problems involved in doing justice 
to American school children and to 
society as a whole. The foregoing 
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KENNETH E. McINTYRE 


Assistant Professor of Education 
University of South Dakota 


statement is so widely accepted among 
thinking people that it is a truism. 
The surprising thing is that we do so 
little about it. 

What has all of this to do with 
the education of teachers? Aren't 
finance and redistricting matters that 
are best left to legislatures, boards of 
education, and school administrators? 
The answer is an emphatic No. In 
our traditionally democratic system, 
changes are made by majority consent, 
which requires education of the people 
involved in the issues. This is too big 
a job for the personnel in state depart- 
ments of education, college professors, 
and school administrators to do alone. 

But under the leadership of these 
persons schoolteachers themselves are 
in the best position to interpret to 
the various communities, large and 
small, how education can be improved. 
It is a small but potent minority of 
the teaching profession itself that, gen- 
erally through ignorance, has been 
most effective in sabotaging progres- 
sive legislation in the essential areas 
of redistricting and school finance. 

Interest groups that stand to lose 
money when school children gain bet- 
ter schools are delighted to quote 
county superintendents, for example, 
who oppose the reorganization of 
school districts. To the confused lay- 


man and the “ordinary” schoolteacher, 


who have made no special study of 
such matters, the issues are so cloudy 
and emotionalized that little effective 
action is taken. 

In states that have accomplished 
much in the areas of school district 
reorganization and school finance, a 
common factor has been aggressive 
leadership and an enlightened profes- 
sion. The pattern has been established; 
we have many of the answers to our 
most important problems, but those 
who have the answers don’t have a 
majority of the votes on election day, 
and they aren't members of legisla- 
tures. A comprehensive program of 


interpretation, with teachers as key 
figures, can do much to achieve needed 
educational reforms. 

No teacher education program is 
complete until the prospective teach- 
ers have a general understanding of 
school support and structure. If they 
have this understanding, the prevalent 
disillusionment among our teachers 
can give way to an aggressive attack 
on the real problems. It is a slow, 
painstaking, often discouraging task, 
but the successful experiences of some 
states should be a hopeful challenge 
to those in more backward areas. 


ADMINISTRATORS MUST HELP 


School administrators must start 
where the teachers colleges leave off, 
with an in-service education program 
that includes a good look at the forest 
as well as the trees. In too many in- 
stances, the administrators themselves 
are almost completely innocent of any 
real understanding of these important 
matters; the in-service education in 
their schools understandably omits any 
reference to such problems. It goes 
without saying that administrators 
should be among the first to “get the 
spirit.” 

The job of teaching teachers, in 
many institutions, has too long con- 
sisted of attempting to produce in 
individuals a knowledge of the ideal— 
the ideal curriculum, the ideal admin- 
istration, the ideal supervisory pro- 
gram. All of this is good. It is essen- 
tial, however, that we start trying to 
give students a knowledge of those 
problems that prevent the operation 
of the ideal in the majority of the 
schools and a sense of responsibility 
for doing something about it. 

It will be a great day for American 
education when the large majority of 
our teachers function in the community 
as guides toward better school legis- 
lation, so that they can have a fighting 
chance to function in the classroom as 
guides toward better lives. 
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HERE is a growing conviction not 

only that the preschool clinic is 
here to stay but also that various fea- 
tures of the clinic should be continued 
through the 12 years of the common 
school program. 

The clinic does not presume to take 
the place of well-child conferences or 
to eliminate the necessity for proper 
care and immunization during the first 
year of a child’s life. It does, however, 
at the preschool level, afford an oppor- 
tunity for additional growth which 
participants in Haverhill’s program 
feel is the school’s responsibility even 
before a child’s formal school training 
begins. 

Eight school days were devoted to 
the fourth annual preschool clinic in 
Haverhill in May 1949. Regular classes 
were not held during the morning in 
the first grade rooms in schools in 
which the program was being con- 
ducted. These rooms were open all 
morning for clinic and registration use. 

Four hundred and twenty children 
were registered, interviewed and ex- 
amined, and 409 parents were present 
for interviews and conferences. These 
children were approximately 80 per 
cent of those who enrolled in the first 
grade in September 1949. 

Mr. Owen formerly was superintendent 
of schools at Haverhill, Mass. 
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Four school doctors, a pediatrician, 
four school nurses, two dental hygien- 
ists, two dentists, all elementary school 
principals, all the first grade teachers, 
a nutritionist and a dental consultant 
from the state department of public 
health, and employes in the school’s 
central office took part in the clinic. 

A guide for the teacher-parent inter- 
view, first step in the clinic, was 
worked out by a committee consisting 
of principals, supervisors, teachers and 
parents and was placed in the hands 
of each first grade teacher. This initial 
contact between the teacher and the 
incoming pupil and his parent should 
be utilized by the teacher as the start 
of effective school guidance. 


SCHEDULE GIVEN 

The work of coordinating the entire 
program fell to the superintendent of 
schools and more directly to one of the 
elementary district principals, who was 
designated as coordinator of the clinic. 
Those interested in such a program 
may wish to read a schedule of the 
preparatory and organizational activi- 
ties: 

April 13. Initial letters sent to doc- 
tors and to state nutritional worker. 

April 15. Doctors, first grade teach- 
ers, nurses and health agents invited 
to meeting April 26. 


LYMAN B. OWEN 


Superintendent of Schools 
Wellesley, Mass. 


and 


ROGER M. WOODBURY 
Principal, Tilton District 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Plan yor PRESCHOOL CLINIC .Ww! 


April 16. Arrangements made with 
dentists and pediatrician; letter sent to 
the state department of health’s dental 
consultant asking for her support. 

April 25. Initial press release writ- 
ten; letter requesting the services of 
the city health department sent; sched- 
ules printed. 

April 26. Meeting held with state 
department of health’s nutritional 
worker, state health education worker, 
local director of physical education and 
health, first grade teachers, doctors and 
nurses; story about this meeting 
printed in the newspaper; referral 
cards for use with pediatrician drawn 
up and printed; confirmation received 
from the board of health through the 
health agent. 

May 2. Letter requesting the help 
of the central council of parent-teacher 
associations mailed; letter containing 
schedules for members of the board of 
health staff sent to health agent; sched- 
ule mailed to dentist and to state dental 
consultant; questionnaires completed 
for use in nutritional guidance by the 
teacher and the nurse; copy of clinic 
schedule sent to the press through the 
central office; direction booklet com- 
pleted for printing. 

May 6. Copy for posters sent to the 
printer. 

May 9. Posters received and put up. 
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dentists. 


to press. 





participants. 


June 3. Final report compiled and 
submitted to the superintendent. 


FOLDERS PROVIDED 


In the Haverhill clinic all necessary 
equipment and facilities for carrying 
out the program, such as chairs for 
parents, pencils and screens for dress- 
ing rooms, are provided well in ad- 
vance. Each principal also is supplied 
with a folder containing materials 
needed by each of the schools in his 
district. Included in the folders are: 


1. General instruction 


doctor. 
- 


to nutritional guidance. 
4. For the nurse: (a) 


dental inspection chart. 
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A dental examination is part 
of the Haverhill preschool clinic. 


The school doctor explains 
use of a growth chart to a mother. 


May 10. Manual of directions com- 
pleted and sent to doctors, nurses, 
principals, the state department of 
health, and the local board of health; 
third news release sent to local press. 

May 11. Material sent to local radio 
station; schedule and booklet mailed to 


May 12. Additional material- sent 


May 16 to 25. General supervision 
of the clinic with daily reports of prog- 
ress sent to the superintendent's office 
and to the press; reports on various 
phases of the clinic collected from 


principal, teacher, nurse, dentist and 


2. Schedule for clinic for 
and principal; others receive copies 
through the mail in advance. 
3. For the teacher: (a) 
(“Your Task and Ours”) to be given 
to parents, (b) registration sheets for 
the listing of pupil data, (c) guide for 
the parent-teacher interview, (d) reg- 
istration cards to be filled out by the 
parents, (e) form for report to super- 
intendent, (f) questionnaire relating 


report to the superintendent, 
health record cards, and (c) question- 
naire relating to nutritional guidance. 

5. For the dentist: (a) 
report to the superintendent, and (b) 


6. For the doctor: referral cards. 

Principals are requested to arrange 
for several upper-grade pupils to be 
on hand during the clinic to direct 
parents and to assist teachers, nurses, 
doctors and dental hygienists in any 
way possible. Also, principals are en- 


couraged to enlist the aid of P.T.A. 
members. The latter might help to 
set up the medical examination room, 
for instance. We always ask the cen- 
tral council of parent-teacher associa- 
tions to help us. 

Since equipment and facilities are 
sometimes difficult to obtain, direc- 
tions generally are given for the fol- 
lowing setups: 

1. Room setup. At each registra- 
tion center rooms must be provided 
in which medical and dental exami- 
nations can be given and in which in- 
terviews between parents, teacher, 
nurse and pupil may be conducted. 
Principal, teacher and nurse will have 
to exercise ingenuity if the total regis- 


tration is to be carried out in an effh- 


cient manner. An assembly line setup, 
such that parents with their children 
may progress from one phase of the 
clinic to another in a continual proces- 
sion, with as little waiting as possible, 
seems to be the most effective. It is 
important that children be prepared 
for the medical examination, being 
completely stripped and ready for the 
doctor, whose time is limited. 

2. Suggestions for arrangements 
necessary in conducting medical ex- 
aminations. 

A. Dressing rooms: Separate dress- 
ing rooms should be provided for boys 
and girls. If necessary, one room may 
be divided by screens. Each dressing 
room should contain chairs or benches 
on which clothes may be placed. These 
dressing rooms, or screened areas, 
should lead directly into the examining 
room. Papers on which children may 
walk should be placed on the floor. 
It is advisable to ask each parent to 
bring a towel with which to drape 






















her child while the latter waits for the 


examination. 

B. Doctor's examining room: Each 
doctor's examining room should con- 
tain a table on which the child may lie, 
a blanket to cover the table, and two 
chairs. The room should be well 
lighted and should contain a waste- 
basket. Sheets of paper on which each 
individual may lie should be available. 

C. Additional doctor: The addi- 
tional doctor scheduled for those 
schools at which a large registration is 
anticipated should be given a room 
separate from the general examining 
room in which he can talk with the 
parents and children. Lighting should 
be adequate, and several chairs, a blank- 
et, a covered table, and sheets of 
paper should be available. A screened 
corner in which children may undress 
is desirable. 

Those participating in the Haverhill 
clinic believe a maximum program 
now has been provided and that it is 
not advisable to attempt any further 
services within the framework of the 
clinic until refinement and perfection 
of the present activity have been 
achieved. 

Some of the participants have rec- 
ommended a workshop for the various 
groups participating prior to the clinic. 
Teachers, dentists, dental hygienists, 
nurses and doctors need more detailed 
instructions, it is felt, on the use of 
growth charts, the nutritional guidance 
phase of the program, and the inter- 
view with parents. 

Representatives from several other 
cities and from other health agencies 
have visited the Haverhill preschool 
clinic during its operation and have 
been favorable to the program. 








Applying democracy to 





STUDENT ORGANIZATION 


|, e-eegre High School believes 
that democracy must be experi- 
enced by its future citizens if they are 
to learn democratic ideals and prac- 
tices. We think that student coopera- 
tion and student participation in the 
administration of the high school are 
highly desirable. 

During the last school year we put 
theory into action through what we 
call our General Organization, which 
unifies student organizations under one 
general control, ensures more demo- 
cratic representation, and affords all 
students more effective experience in 
democratic citizenship. 

Although insufficient time has 
elapsed to permit us to appraise scien- 
tifically the results of our new General 
Organization, after a year of operation 
we have formed certain judgments 
concerning the plan's future success. 

Some of che achievements during 
the first year were: 


FIRST YEAR’S GAINS 


|. The organization allocated funds 
to participating clubs and other organ- 
izations. It heard pleas for additional 
funds from member organizations and 
made decisions concerning these pleas. 
Thus it controlled its own budget. 
Previously the faculty treasurer of the 
student council controlled the budget 
for student clubs and other organiza- 
tions. 

2. It authorized groups to raise 
funds by giving individual classes or 
groups permission to sell certain items, 
such as popcorn, frankfurters, soda 
pop, and candy, at specific basketball 
or football games. This was helpful 
in avoiding competition between rival 
clubs which, before this arrangement 
was made, sold articles at the same 
function. 

3. It appointed a high school assem- 
bly committee to help plan and select 
paid assembly programs given for 
high school students. 

4. It appointed a committee to dis- 
cuss and develop with the high school 
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principal an experimental plan with 
regard to marching to assemblies. 

5. Administratively, the organiza- 
tion enabled the high school principal 
to work with homeroom representa- 
tives in handling requests for funds 
for the Community Chest, Red Cross, 
Cancer Fund, and other schoolwide 
projects. 


WE CALL IT G.O. 

It was in the spring of 1948 that 
the high school student council drew 
up a plan to provide for a better and 
more democratic type of school gov- 
ernment. 

Members of the General Organiza- 
tion are a president, a vice president, 
a secretary, a faculty treasurer ap- 
pointed by the board of education as 
required by state law, a faculty sponsor, 
and two assistants selected by the high 
school faculty, and representatives 
elected by students in each of the 20 
homerooms. 

Each homeroom elected a president 
and a secretary-treasurer. The home- 
room president automatically repre- 
sents his homeroom in the General 
Organization. The homeroom secre- 
tary-treasurer is the alternate repre- 
sentative. 

The president of General Organ- 
ization must be a senior; the vice presi- 
dent and secretary may be either jun- 
iors or seniors. In electing the officers 
we employ all the technics used in 
nominating and electing persons to 
public office on a local and national 
scale. 

During the first few weeks of school, 
the students learned in their social 
studies classes how to use a small vot- 
ing machine lent to the school by 
town authorities. Teachers discussed 
with students the qualifications for 
officers of G.O. Registration proce- 
dures were reviewed. 


To have his name placed on the 
ballot as a candidate for one of the 
G.O. offices, a student had to file a 
petition signed by 10 per cent of the 
students. Since Harrison High School 
had an enrollment of 480 last year, 
each petition had to be signed by at 
least 48 persons. Six students filed peti- 
tions as candidates for the offices of 
president, vice president aad secretary. 

Once the petitions were filed, the 
high school became a beehive of stu- 
dent political activity. The candidates 
were sponsored by six different polit- 
ical parties: the Reform, Dixiecrat, 
New Look, Independent, Active and 
Student parties. Each of these parties 
had a campaign manager. 

The high school principal met with 
the six campaign managers and dis- 
cussed with them the amount of 
time each party could have daily over 
the school public address system for 
advocating the election of its candi- 
dates. Permission was granted for each 
party to put up posters and photo- 
graphs in the school corridors and on 
bulletin boatds. Campaign literature 
was discussed. Arrangements were 
made for a student assembly at which 
each party would present its slate of 
officers, the party platform, and the 
reasons that its candidates should be 
elected. 


ELECTION EXCITEMENT HIGH 


The assembly at which the candi- 
dates were introduced by their respec- 
tive managers was a memorable one. 
The auditorium walls were gaily dec- 
orated with political posters and 
banners. Students championing the 
various parties brought streamers and 
large posters with them. As the cam- 
paign managers finished their five- 
minute speeches to the assembly, tell- 
ing why their candidates should be 
elected to office, the candidates walked 
across the auditorium stage so that 
they could be seen by the students. 
Members of each party cheered and 
waved placards for their candidates. 
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How to put MORE daylight where you WANT it 


| — and, do it economically 





1. Enough Daylight on Every Desk. 


2. Avoidance of Bright Spots or 
Annoying Contrasts. 


These two basic aims of good class- 
room daylighting need not entail ex- 
pensive materials or techniques. That 
has been proved by two years of 
comprehensive research study at 
Southern Methodist University by 
Professor R. L. Biesele, Jr. 

By simply using flat glass for high 
light transmission and using proper 
reflective interior surfaces, correct day- 


lighting can be had at low cost. 

A summary of Professor Biesele’s 
findings is available to school boards 
and architects. It includes suggestions 
window selection of 


for treatment, 


WINDOW OF CLEAR GLASS FULL LENGTH OF ROOM 


glass, shading devices, decoration and 
seating arrangement. Mail the coupon 


for your copy. 


This diagram shows a room arrangement found beneficial 
to all students. Windows of clear glass, free from piers, 


extend from front wall to the back. 
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For greater comfort and fuel savings, 
use L-O-F insulating glass. Composed 
of two panes of glass with dry air 
between, 


tion, makes daylight design practical 


THERMOPANE. ... for insulation of glass areas 


in all climates. A window wall double 
glazed with clear flat glass transmits 
81°) of daylight—more than an equal 


it cuts heat loss, area of any other form of double glass 
minimizes condensa-_ insulating unit. That’s why more and 


more schools have Thermopane windows. 








MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 


6025 Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio 
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Libbey-Owens- Ford Glass Company 
6025 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 

Please send me a free copy of “Daylight Engineering 
in Schools”, plus information on Thermopane. 
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The assembly, held on a Friday after- 
noon, was followed by one day of 
registration. The election was held the 
day after the registration. 

The high school was divided into 
election districts. Two student 
volunteers worked each period of the 
school day for each district. Forty 
students were members of the board 
of elections, supervising both the reg- 
istration and the election. 


two 


Students were permitted to register 
any time from 8:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
The town authorities gave the school 
a general election poll book such as is 
used in town election. Students were 
required to sign their names in the 
book as they registered. More than 90 
per cent of the students registered. Of 


the 27 who did not register, half were 
absent from school that day. 

All parties agreed that a candidate 
must receive a majority of the votes 
cast to be elected. Of the 453 eligible 
students 442 voted in the first election. 
No candidate received a majority, al- 
though the highest man was within 
eight votes of a majority. Under pre- 
viously agreed on rules, a second elec- 
tion was held. The three candidates for 
each office who had received the largest 
number of votes were listed on the 
second ballot. Of the 453 eligible 
voters, 432 cast their ballots in the 
second election. 

The many favorable comments made 
by students indicate that they like the 
new setup. They feel that they have 





direct access to the G.O. through their 
homeroom representatives and through 
them can quickly make known their 
ideas for changes in school policy. 
They also believe that they learn more 
effectively about action for a change 
of policy discussed by the G.O. because* 
the representatives report on all G.O. 
meetings to their homerooms. 

All in all, it is the belief of mem- 
bers of the high school staff, the prin- 
cipal, and the students that this new 
student organization will prove to be 
much more satisfactory than was the 
previous organization. They also think 
that the technic employed to elect 
General Organization officers helps 
teach students how to evaluate the 
qualities needed in effective leaders. 


ANYONE CAN BUILD THIS BICYCLE RACK 


— EVER present problem con- 
nected with bicycle parking on 
school grounds has been solved by the 
firm of McFadzean, Everly and Asso- 
ciates, site plaaning engineers, Win- 
netka, Ill. The photograph shows an 
installation of their new but simple 
form of rack composed of a horizontal 
piece of pipe, supported by a series 
of upright pipes set in concrete. A 
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pupil merely raises the front bicycle 
wheel and hooks the handle bars over 
the horizontal bar, locking the handle 
bars to the pipe with a chain and pad- 
lock if desired. The inconveniences 
arising from too wide or too narrow 
slots, as embodied in the old fash- 
ioned rack, have been eliminated. Con- 
struction is simple and inexpensive. 
Upon request, McFadzean, Everly and 





Associates will permit the use of this 
design by any school administrator and 
will send, free of charge, a small print 
of a typical rack showing dimensions 
and details of construction. 

Anyone can build a rack like this. 
This one, which has been in opera- 
tion at South Park Elementary School, 
Glencoe, IIl., since last fall, has worked 
out successfully. 
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THE PREFERRED SCHOOL PLUMB/NG 


Floor, wall, pedestal, 
and trough types. 
Shown: the Crane 
SANURO 


. from the complete 
CRANE LINE 
of school plumbing 

















QUICK CLEANING — Gleaming THOROUGH FLUSHING—Large HIGH TANK— INSTALLATION — 
vitreous china cleans easily trap, strong jet action flushes Optional. Provides Outlet takes regular 
with a damp cloth. gum, candy wrappers, etc. automatic flushing. closet floor flange. 


For everything in school plumbing, see your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler or Local Plumbing Contractor 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
PLUMBING AND HEATING + 
VALVES + FITTINGS FUrSE 
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Chief State School Officers recommend 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1950 


ECISIONS denoting things to 

come were reached by the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School 
Officers at its annual meeting Decem- 
ber 6 to 10 in Biloxi, Miss. 

“The chief state school officers can 
influence the course of education per- 
haps as fundamentally as any group 
in the United States,” said their ex- 
ecutive secretary, Edgar Fuller. “And 
they should, both as state officials and 
as professional leaders in a country 
where public education is a state func- 
tion and general supervision of private 
education is a state responsibility.” 

The council is approaching a self- 
supporting financial basis, Secretary 
Fuller reported. January 1, 1950, is 
the mid-point of the three-year $40,- 
000 grant from the General Education 
Board. With nearly 40 states contribut- 
ing to council support in 1950, the 
organization expects to be on its own 
financially when the grant expires. 

“American education must acceler- 
ate the democratization of its admin- 
istrative structure,’ warned the state 
school officers in resolutions adopted 
at their business meeting on Decem- 
ber 10. 

“It is not enough that we provide 
merely the physical facilities for the 
vast numbers of American children 
whom we must educate in the years 
ahead. The development of socially, 
morally and economically competent 
citizens is best achieved if an atmos- 
phere which permits and requires re- 
sponsible participation in problem- 
solving by teacher and student alike. 
Freedom can be preserved best by 
those who understand and who prac- 
tice its obligations.” 


CHANNELING OF FEDERAL AID 

On the subject of federal aid, the 
council did not specifically endorse 
S. 246 or any other bill, nor did it 
follow the N.E.A. lead in demanding 
that federal aid for operating expenses 
must be adopted prior to the adop- 
tion of federal funds for building pur- 
poses. The resolution called for “the 
immediate passage by Congress of a 
general federal aid bill in support of 
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state efforts to meet the overwhelm- 
ing educational task now faced by our 


public elementary and _ secondary 
schools.” The statement stipulated, 
however, that “this aid should be 


channeled through the U.S. Office of 
Education and through the several 
state educational authorities, with ad- 
ministrative direction and control per- 
manently reserved by law to the 
states.” 

Similar control was recommended 
in a request for federal grants for pub- 





Pearl Wanamaker is new president. 


lic school buildings. The group speci- 
fied not only that such funds should be 
channeled through the U.S.O.E. to the 
states’ education agencies but also 
that “legal guarantees must be estab- 
lished to assure the apportionment of 
funds within states according to plans 
developed by the respective states.” 

Another resolution agreed with a 
point of view expressed by Willard E. 
Givens, executive secretary of the 
N.E.A., in his address before the coun- 
cil earlier in the week, ze. that fed- 
eral legislation to increase the educa- 
tional opportunities for able youth of 
secondary and college age (such as 
scholarships) must be deferred until 
“these primary obligations” (school- 
housing and equalization of opportu- 
nity) have been met. 

Without opposition, the group sup- 
ported “the traditional American po- 
sition that taxes should not be levied 
against the people for financing sec- 
tarian or religious instruction.” 





On the subject of federal relation- 
ships to education, the chief state 
school officers took several other posi- 
tive stands. They insisted that voca- 
tional rehabilitation is primarily edu- 
cational in character and should be 
assigned permanently to the Office of 
Education. Likewise they held that 
the distribution of surplus property to 
schools should be assigned permanent- 
ly to the U.S.O.E. 

Some of the practices of the Vet- 
erans Administration, especially its so- 
called “investigations” of schools, were 
strongly condemned in comments from 
the floor. Speakers pointed out that if 
these policies were carried to their 
logical conclusion the Veterans Ad- 
ministration would be setting up a 
separate federal system of education. 

There was considerable discussion 
of the acute problems of school sup- 
port created in those districts where 
federal activities, such as training 
camps and other military projects, 
bring an influx of school children far 
beyond the ability of the local school 
district to educate. The council point- 
ed out that “an adequate program of 
general federal aid to education in the 
state, based upon need, would largely 
prevent the necessity of special federal 
funds to meet emergency conditions.” 
It recognized, however, that “under 
present conditions of inadequate finan- 
cial support of education on both fed- 
eral and state levels, special legislation 
to correct obvious injustices arising 
from activities of the federal govern- 
ment is neces- 
sary.” 

Regrets will be expressed to the 
President of the United States “that 
no person directly concerned with the 
education of elementary and secondary 
school children was placed on the 
National Committee for the Mid-Cen- 
tury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth.” 


in the various states 


WANTS MORE RESEARCH 

With several representatives of the 
U.S. Office of Education participating 
in the workshop and the general pro- 
gram, the work of this office was ap- 
praised, and expansion of its services 
was proposed. 

Primarily, the council believes that 
the research and consultant services 
of the U.S.O.E. should be greatly ex- 
panded. This federal agency was urged 
to make available before the end of 
the current fiscal year the results of 
its study of public school finance pro- 
grams and to complete promptly its 
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Representative stills taken from Royal’s new 
film, “Right—at the Start.” 
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Book 
RIGHT—AT THE START” 
promptly! 


PRINT SUPPLY IS LIMITED! 


Royal’s new, dynamic 6-reel school film comprises 





19 sequences each in effect a separate lesson. 


HIS IS THE FIRST FILM ever to teach basic typewriting techniques! 


The film,in effect. places each student in the demonstrator’s 


chair, gives him a clearly visible, head-on view of all techniques 


demonstrated. 


Its graphic close-ups and novel camera technique instantly 


impress, lessen the need for repetition by the teachers and save 


the teacher’s voice. 


Leading typing authorities and educators who have used this 


plan endorse it as a help to both teachers and students. 


Designed for intermittent projection, this film (16 mm. b&w, 


sound, 6 reels) is the newest and best supplementary teaching 
aid for beginners now available. Complete teacher’s guide comes 


W 


ith film. 


SEND IN COUPON NOW! 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 


2 


Park Ave., Dept. SB-2, New York 17, N. Y. 


| wish to rent “Right—at the Start,” $18.75 for 3 weeks beginning 
Rental cost may be applied to purchase 


price if prints are ordered immediately after rental. 


[] | wish to purchase “Right—at the Start” for $99.68. 
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proposed study of capital outlay pro- 
grams, so that these findings and con- 
clusions may be considered at the next 
annual meeting of the council. 


ASKS UNIFORM RECORD SYSTEM 
The U.S.O.E. also asked to 


make immediately the necessary stud- 
ies from which to recommend a uni- 
form system of basic school records 
and reports, such studies to be made 
representatives 


was 


in cooperation with 
from the 48 state departments and to 
be ready before the next annual meet- 
ing of the council. 

The state superintendents backed up 
these with the request 
that “Congress recognize the greatly 
increased need for educational research 
programs and that adequate appropria- 
tions be made to the U.S.O.E. for these 
purposes. These programs 
should be conducted in cooperation 
with state departments of education, 
colleges and research institutions, and 
with individual scholars.” 

“to make ade- 
quate travel by 
U.S.O.E. personnel, another resolution 
pointed out that “states least able to 
are often those 


convictions 


research 


In urging Congress 
provisions’ for 


pay transportation 
having greatest need for consultant 
services.” 

General accord with these resolu- 
tions was implied in the address by 
US. Commissioner E. J. McGrath, 
read to the group by his deputy, Rall 
I. Grigsby. Commissioner McGrath's 
paper stressed the theme that the edu- 
cational activities of the federal gov- 
ernment should strengthen rather than 
weaken state and local educational ad- 
ministration. Commissioner McGrath 
agreed that federal funds for educa- 
tion should be apportioned directly to 
the states and not to local school sys- 
tems. He urged that more attention 
be given to the improvement of the 
administrative structure for state and 
local school units and to the selec- 
tion and training of professional per- 
sonnel for a continuing program for im- 
provement of instruction on the job. 

Another speaker who asked for 
more educational research was Edgar 
L. Morphet, professor of education. 
University of California. Dr. Morphet 
was associated with Francis S. Chase 
in the preparation of the recent study 
of the 48 state school systems for the 
Council of State Governments. 

“The people can no longer be 
fooled,” said Dr. Morphet. “We need 
more studies in education so that we 
don’t have to speculate and theorize.” 
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State aid for capital outlay and the 
reorganization of state school laws are 
two areas in which research and ac- 
tion are especially needed, he declared. 

The council stood firm in its po- 
sition that the U.S.O.E. should be 
made an independent agency of the 
federal government. Stated the reso- 
lution: “This agency should function 
under the general direction of a pol- 
icy determining board of outstanding 
laymen. These board members should 
be chosen without regard to political 
affiliations and with emphasis upon 
their special fitness for national service. 
This board have powers of 
policymaking and appraisal, with au- 
thority to appoint the U.S. commis- 
sioner of education, who would serve 
as the principal administrative officer 
of the board and of the US. -Office 
of Education. The council further be- 
lieves that the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the U.S. Office of Education and 
of its national board should be ex- 
panded to embrace the operation or 
activities 


should 


coordination of educational 
of the entire federal government.” 

A panel keynoted by 
Hugh Masters, educational director of 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, ex- 
plored many opportunities for improv- 


discussion 


ing the training of the school admin- 
istrator. Mr. Masters urged greater 
intergroup action within a community 
under the leadership of the school su- 
perintendent. 


ADMINISTRATIVE TRAINING SOUGHT 

The council expressed “an approv- 
ing interest in the efforts of the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation to develop co- 
operative programs for the prepara- 
tion of school administrators” and in- 
vited its members “to lend their 
support and approval.” The state su- 
perintendents also recommended that 
“graduate schools organize especially 
designed programs to offer significant 
administrative experience to school ad- 
ministrators.” 

The interest in 
school board associations and efforts 
to increase the effectiveness of these 
national school 


revival of state 


groups through a 
board association received strong sup- 
port. Members of the council 
pledged “complete cooperation with 
such school board associations to 
strengthen public education and to 
preserve its ideals.” 

The council approved the efforts of 
the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education “to promote 
nationally higher standards and criteria 





of institutional accreditation among 
auchorized teacher preparing institu- 
tions.” The resolution qualified this 
endorsement, however, by pointing out 
that such activity can be considered as 
“a service to state departments in ex- 
ercising their own constitutional and 
statutory responsibilities for the ac- 
creditation of teacher preparing insti- 
tutions within their several states for 
the issuance of certificates.” 


WILL INVITE CANADA 

Next year the council will invite 
chief school officers from Canada to be 
special guests. This proposal followed 
a discussion of education as a force 
for building a secure peace. The coun- 
cil urged generous support for 
UNESCO's program to replenish the 
war-destroyed libraries of the world. 

Other resolutions (1) commended 
activities of the N.E.A. National Com- 
mission on Safety, (2) encouraged the 
expansion and improvement of adult 
education programs throughout the na- 
tion, (3) approved the development 
of regional planning and cooperation 
in education, (4) urged that appro- 
priate administrative arrangements be 
made to obtain a coordination of 
health education and services, and (5) 
took a firm stand against the issuance 
of teaching certificates to individuals 
having less than four years of educa- 
tional preparation beyond high school. 

Other principal speakers included: 
Ray L. Hamon, chief, school housing 
section, U.S. Office of Education; John 
E. Ivey, director, regional committee 
on education, Atlanta, Ga.; Leo P. 
Black, state director of supervision and 
curriculum, Nebraska; G._ Robert 
Koopman, associate state superintend- 
ent for instruction and educational 
planning, Michigan, and J. Cayce Mor- 
rison, state coordinator of research and 
special studies, New York. 


FIRST WOMAN PRESIDENT 

Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction for 
Washington, elected president, 
thus being honored as the first woman 
to head the council since its organ- 
ization in 1929. Mrs. Wanamaker was 
president of the National Education 
Association in 1946-47. She has been 
state superintendent in Washington 
since 1941. 

The immediate past president, Clyde 
A. Erwin, state superintendent for 
North Carolina, automatically becomes 
first vice president. The new second 

(Continued on Page 126.) 
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Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors in 
Mandeville High School, Flint, 
Michigan. Architects: Bennett 
& Straight, Dearborn, Mich. 
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Simplification, as a key to economy, all achieved right along with the 
has been given a full ride in Fenestra’s use of quality materials and finest 
latest development in doors. workmanship. 


You know how it has been— 
swing-in or swing-out, left-hand or 
right-hand, glass panel or metal— 


Complete with Frame and Hardware 


Each door arrives on the site with 














every different use called for a differ- its steel frame, ready to go in—ready 
ent door. That, or a lot of cutting, for application of pre-fitted, quality 
mortising and planing. hardware. Cutting, mortising and 
Fenestra* has put an end to this with drilling are done at the factory. That 
a standard hollow metal door which saves time... money. 
can fill a number of different require- Fenestra’s standardization also aids 
ments—and be installed in a jiffy. availability. With one basic type of 
A unique hinge arrangement makes door filling so many needs, more deal- 
it possible. This enables Fenestra to ers stock them, ready for immediate 
streamline production by concentra- use. Choice of standard sizes. Doors 
tion on less types. For you, it means with Underwriters’ “B’’ label also 
savings which are passed along in available. This one door can be used left or right, 
lower first cost... so low that a com- Why not look into it today? See pin eather papers Sabatini tiie 
. J / : panel, with or without muntin. Result: 
parison with what you have been your nearest Fenestra representative economy production that gives you more 
paying will surprise you. This is or mail the coupon. *® door for your dollar. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF A SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


ONSTANT work over a period of 
years with programs in every sec- 
tion of New York State has helped 
us to formulate our basic beliefs for 
the organization, development and ad- 
ministration of school lunch programs. 
As the results of current nutrition 
research, of studies of scientific man- 
agement, and of newer educational 
methods are made available for our 
consideration, I am sure that the scope 
of the program will be broadened and 
our guiding principles will continue to 
change as we put new knowledge and 
ideas into action. 

These basic beliefs make up our 
present philosophy of a school lunch 
program: 

1. A good noon meal that meets at 
least one-third of the day's nutrition 
requirements is essential for all chil- 
dren. A limited number of children 
may go home to a good meal, some 
will bring an adequate lunch from 
home, and a few may buy a good 
complete lunch at the corner store. 
For the vast majority of our children, 
the answer is a complete noon meal 
served at school. 

2. The price of the meal should be 
reasonable so that children can afford 
the lunch. Extra items that cost a great 
deal to prepare and resale items that 
contribute little to the nutritional value 
of the lunch have no place in a good 
program. 

However, reimbursement from the 
federal government and from the state 
under the National School Lunch Act, 
local sponsors’ contributions, commu- 
nity assistance, trained management, 
and full use of donated commodities 
are all important factors in keeping 
the lunch at a reasonable price. Evi- 
dence proves conclusively that more 
children buy the lunch when the price 
is reasonable. 


Prepared from a talk before the School 
Lunch Institute of the Food and Nutrition 
Division, Health Council of Greater New 
York, New York City, November 1949. 
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MARGARET PRENTICE 


Chairman of School Lunch Supervision 
New York State Department of Education 


3. The lunch should be provided 
free or at less than prevailing cost to 
those children who cannot pay the 
full cost without discrimination. The 
method of selecting these children 
should be determined by school au- 
thorities. 

The school doctors and nurses are 
best qualified to select children whose 
nutritional status indicates that they 
need the meals. Teachers observing 
the children in their classrooms may 
share in this selection. 

Those supervising the lunchroom 
and observing the home-packed 
lunches have real evidences of the need 
for free meals. There also are children 
from families that could pay for the 
lunch but that have other ideas as to 
how the family income should be 
spent. These children need our con- 
sideration. 


FINANCING FREE MEALS 

The matter of financing free meals 
continues to be a problem. With the 
increasing number of children needing 
the lunch, it is too much to expect 
the “paying children” to carry all the 
load. Appropriations by welfare and 
educational groups are necessary, and 
community groups may well regard 
this problem as one with which they 
should be concerned. 

4. The school meal is a part of the 
total school program. As such, it needs 
the same careful consideration as any 
other program in the school requires. 
Adequate space for kitchen, serving 
and dining rooms, suitable equipment 
for food preparation, serving and stor- 
age, and proper facilities to meet all 
sanitation requirements are “musts” 
for all schools. Just as the funds are 
provided for qualified teachers, super- 
visors and other school personnel, so 
should the need for well trained school 


lunch supervisors, managers and work- 
ers have the careful consideration of 
our school budget makers. New York 
City sets a good example by accepting 
these responsibilities. 

It is heartening to observe that more 
adequate space and facilities are being 
provided in the new buildings now 
being planned and that more schools 
are including funds for school lunch 
management in their budget. The 
school administrator is responsible. 

5. The school meal is a part of the 
school health program. The school 
lunchroom is the laboratory in which 
children learn and apply the essential 
facts of nutrition and experience an 
actual social situation that relates to 
everyday living. 

Children are given the opportunity 
to wash their hands before eating; 
the meal is scheduled at a reasonable 
hour—not too early or too late—and 
children are given sufficient time to 
eat (at least 30 minutes). A place is 
provided for books and wraps so that 
they are not brought to the table. 
The atmosphere of the dining room 
is quiet, pleasant and relaxing. The 
ventilation is satisfactory. 

In the classrooms children learn how 
foods make them grow, the contribu- 
tion of specific foods for growth and 
development, how to plan well bal- 
anced meals, the importance of good 
nutrition, and the importance of food 
to our own economy, as well as the 
fact that food has world significance. 

6. All teachers have a share in the 
program. Lunch supervision should be 
a part of the teachers’ responsibilities 
and not an added duty. Teachers shar- 
ing in supervision can guide the chil- 
dren to improve their food habits and 
to use accepted social behaviors and 
approved citizenship practices. By eat- 
ing with the children, teachers may 
gather important data for teaching 
nutrition. Every teacher has a big 
share in the lunch program, and the 
ingenuity that hundreds of them are 
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It’s the dessert that makes the meal! And 








| Sexton 


for quick, economical, inviting desserts, 
there’s nothing like Sexton gelatine dessert 
... or Sexton chocolate dessert. So easily 
prepared! So many delightful ways to 
serve them... each one smooth, flavorful, 
alluring to the eye. Wholesome and deli- 


cious for young and old. Serve them often. 
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WANTED — 
The Finest “‘Kitchen Helpers” You Can Find 


® Every one of these Hobart helpers is Action, positive speeds and extra-duty attach- 





backed by years of on-the-job experience. ments, they serve you in a dozen different ways. 
They're neat in appearance, able to perform Take slicers, choppers, peelers, coffee mills, 
any kitchen chore quickly, efficiently and eco- _tenderizers and scales. They step up produc- 
nomically. They can furnish excellent refer- tion, improve service and reduce costs—on 
ences—from thousands of installations where = day or night schedule—without trouble. 

they've proven their worth many times over. If you're looking for “mechanical kitchen 


They're the caliber of helpers you enjoy em- help” —the finest available—look to Hobart 
ploying—the kind that serve faithfully year food and kitchen machines; a complete line 
after year and speed kitchen operations. sold, serviced and guaranteed by the greatest 


Take Hobart dish or glasswashers, for in- name in the industry. Phone your convenient 
stance. They turn out tableware that’s spar- Hobart representative for details. 
kling clean in minutes. Take Hobart mixers Steakmaker® tonderizers are manufactured by 


Hobart-Federal Engineering Corporation, a Hobart 


(choose your size). With Hobart Planetary subsidiary. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


> Ho ba rt Food Machines 


OF Quauity THE HOBART MFG. COMPANY, TROY, OHIO ° Factories in Troy, Dayton, Greenville, 
Minneapolis, U.S.A. * The World's Largest Manufacturer of Food and Kitchen Machines 


CANADA ° BRAZIL bd ENGLAND bd AUSTRALIA e FRANCE 
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displaying is helping the lunch period 
play its important part in the health, 
competency and well being of our 
children. 

7. Students, too, have a share in 
this program. 

8. Trained workers are important if 
we are to have lunch programs that 
meet the nutrition needs of the chil- 
dren and make the most of all of the 
educational opportunities. Our schools 
and colleges are giving increasing at- 
tention to training supervisors, man- 
agers and cook-managers. Some courses 
for school administrators and teachers 
are being given that include nutrition 
education and education about the 
school lunch. More consideration is 
being given to the training of home 
economists to share effectively in the 
program. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

Several cities, including New York 
City, have begun in-service training 
programs for school lunch personnel. 
The state education department has 
had in-service training courses each 
summer for the last five years for cooks 
and cook-managers. Trained workers 
who can plan good nutritious meals 
and prepare good food, who know 
good sanitation procedures, and who 
know all phases of scientific manage- 
ment are a “must” for the program. 

9. Community groups have a share 
in the school lunch program and co- 
operative effort is essential. The ob- 
jective of a good lunch for all our 
children cannot be realized without 
the interest, active participation, and 
support of parents and community 
groups. Interpretation of the program 
by school and local community organ- 
izations is important so that every 
parent, child, teacher and community 
member knows the value of the lunch 
and its relation to the three meals 
needed each day. 

10. The school lunch is important 
in our national agricultural economy. 
The school lunch programs are “big 
business,” and the size of their daily 
purchase orders is important. For ex- 
ample, nearly 800,000 1% pint bottles 
of milk are purchased each school day 
in New York State, and this does 
not include milk purchased for use in 
food preparation. A list of foods de- 
clared abundant by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is sent to the 
schools each month. Schools are en- 
couraged to purchase foods abundant 
in their local communities and to make 
good use of the foods donated by the 
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Department of Agriculture. (The use 
of these donated foods has done much 
to improve the nutritive quality of 
the meals and to keep school meals at 
a reasonable cost.) 

11. The results of recent research 
are important guides for program de- 
velopment. In planning menus we 
cannot ignore the results of surveys 
that indicate that our children need 
more milk, more citrus fruits, and 
more yellow and green vegetables. 
This calls for people trained in nutri- 
tion to plan meals. The tremendous 
losses in food value when foods are 
improperly cooked leave no doubt in 
our minds that we need trained cooks 
and adequate equipment. We have 
considerable evidence that certain 
favorable conditions and guidance can 
bring about desired changes in chil- 
dren's food habits, and this calls for 
a group of teachers trained to super- 
vise this part of the program. 

12. Frequent evaluation is needed 
to determine the present status and 
persistent problems. A cursory evalu- 
ation of the state as a whole shows 
that progress has been made. More 
schools have programs; more children 
have the lunches; school administra- 


tors are assuming greater responsi- 
bilities; there are more trained work- 
ers; in general, equipment is more 
nearly adequate. 

There is wider understanding of 
the National School Lunch Act. Our 
state contributes sufficient funds at 
present so that with federal funds 
from the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture we can pay schools for lunches 
served at the maximum rates of re- 
imbursement. Lunches are better. 
Many schools have eliminated resale 
items that frequently compete with 
the lunch. 

However, we still have hundreds of 
children not participating in the pro- 
gram, and nearly every school has the 
problem of inadequate “paper bag” 
lunches. We need to develop technics 
of so-called “self evaluation” so that 
school administrators, teachers, par- 
ents and students can measure for 
themselves how well they are doing. 

School officials, teacher managers, 
workers, students, parents and com- 
munity groups can have good lunch 
programs that will improve the nutri- 
tional state of the children and that 
will contribute immeasurably to their 
health and well being. 


Lunch Period at a Japanese School 





Acme 


The Haranomachi Primary School is one of several schools in Miyagi 
Perfecture, Japan, in which a lunch program has been introduced by 
the education section of the Miyagi Military Government team of the 
United States Army. Above, Cpl. Jan Z. Kreutz of Detroit oversees 
the school lunch period during his visit at the Haranomachi school. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


Let’s improve our BULLETIN BOARD 


HE bulletin board* is an important 
channel for focusing attention. It 
can be used (1) to disseminate infor- 
mation, (2) to motivate, (3) to 
change attitudes, (4) to refresh mem- 
ory, and (5) to verify or clarify ideas. 
If the board is used to give infor- 
mation, the items being displayed 
should be accompanied by thought 
provoking captions that come within 
the class’s speaking vocabulary. Select 
pictures that give a true impression 
and that will not lead to wrong infer- 
ences. Bizarre and highly imaginative 
illustrations are not suitable. 
To motivate children, 
should be stimulating, and the pic- 
tures need to pique the imagination. 
One must not be able to view them 
apathetically. 

The bulletin board that is being used 
to change attitudes may carry its mes- 
sage boldly, using humor, cartoons or 
posters. It may change attitudes by 
giving an accurate picture. A false 
impression concerning the indolent 
habits of a group of people may be 
corrected by a display of photographs 
showing those people gainfully occu- 
pied. 


captions 


*"Display board” probably more accu- 
rately describes its classroom uses. 


HELEN MOORE 


Elementary Coordinator 
San Diego County Schools 
San Diego, Calif. 


If the bulletin board is used to re- 
fresh memory, it needs to be especially 
challenging. One technic is to use 
“twin” bulletin boards with related 
ideas. On one bulletin board might be 
the pictures of inventors about whom 
a class had studied. On the other board 
would be pictures of the inventions 
of these men. Children would be mo- 
tivated to match the ideas on the two 
boards. 

Another good method is to post 
questions on the bulletin board, the 
answers to which are found in various 
centers of interest in the room—the 
science table, the library corner, the 
construction center. 

One teacher recently had a bulletin 
board display of tide pool life in 
which she had included questions re- 
garding the minute design on various 
shells. In another part of the room 
she had a collection of these shells and 
a magnifying glass. 

When the bulletin board is used to 
verify or to Clarify ideas, the pictures 
should be selected for the accurate con- 
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cept they can convey to the observer. 
In every picture of an unfamiliar ob- 
ject there should be a known object, 
so the child can make comparisons. 
If a child never has seen a giant red- 
wood, a picture of one will not give 
him a real idea of its size unless the 
picture contains a representation of a 
man, a house or something else with 
which the child is familiar. If an at- 
tempt is being made to clarify a con- 
cept, attention must be given to the 
amount of detail in the picture. It 
should not be too detailed, yet all the 
essentials must be there. 

One thinks in terms of a single 
major idea or theme for each bulletin 
board. It is an “illustfated paragraph”; 
too many ideas destroy its eftective- 
ness. In planning the display arrange- 
ment one can borrow many ideas from 
commercial advertisers—wise use of 
color; short, simple labels; uniform, 
legible printing; good spacing and bal- 
ance. A title or “slogan” attracts at- 


Bulletin boards can be used to 
give information to pupils; each 
display should try to convey only 
one idea and this in language 
that the children can undestand. 
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We wish we didnt have to 
PRINT this ad! 





We'd rather show you how much audio-visual 





methods can add to your whole school program— 
make your teaching really come alive! 

Ask your nearest Bell & Howell representative 
to arrange for you to see our special sound film, 
“The Show Must Go On.” It tells just what fea- 
tures you should look for in a projector to make 


your audio-visual program most effective. 


Good projection is absolutely es- 
sential in classroom work. With the 
Bell & Howell Filmosound you get 
unobtrusive operation ...depend- 
able performance that means most 
hours of projection time. And it’s 
guaranteed for life*. With six-inch 
built-in speaker, $399.50. (Larger, 
separate speakers available.) 





*During life of the product, any defects in workmanship or material 
will be remedied free (except transportation). 


You buy for a lifetime when you buy Bell & Howell 
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7155 McCormick Roap, Cuicaco 45, ILLINOIS 
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tention to the major theme and serves 
to give the board continuity. 

The work of planning and main- 
taining a bulletin board cannot be car- 
ried out haphazardly. Nothing kills 
interest as quickly as ‘neglect or untidi- 
ness. The items on the board should be 
changed before interest is completely 
gone or the material is out of date. 

A fairly large board fosters good 
spacing and neatness. Think of store 
window displays. Which ones are 
pleasing and really effective; those that 
have a few items well displayed or 
those that have many miscellaneous 
items? If there is only one large bul- 
letin board in a classroom, the teacher 
could divide it into sections and allot 
each section to a single topic. It is 
wise SO use pictures that pertain to 
areas in which the children have had 
some experience and background 
knowledge. These can be accompanied 
by thought provoking suggestions, 
questions or short statements directing 
attention to specific aspects of the 
pictures. 

A partial list of items appropriate 
for display includes: charts showing 
progress, examples of fine work, the 
responsibilities of class members, 
suggested stories to read, pictures ac- 
companied by simple reading matter, 
clippings from children’s magazines 
relative to a familiar topic, news items, 
appropriate cartoons or bits of humor, 
charts and graphs, and various an- 
nouncements. 

A well organized, functional display 
of materials, correctly used, will result 
in a better grasp of subject matter, 
more interest in a given area, a bréadth 
of understanding, the habit of careful 
observation, and practical application 
of several tools of research. 


Articles related to regular school 
work have precedence in the bul- 
letin board newspaper "published" 
by sixth grade pupils at Villa Park, 
lil. This weekly has 18 editors. 
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THE SIXTH GRADE 
GOES TO PRESS 


MILLICENT C. KUST 


Teacher, Ardmore School 
Villa Park, Ill. 


HE entire sixth grade of the Ard- 

more School, Villa Park, Ill. (41 
pupils) has been working enthusi- 
astically on a bulletin board newspaper. 
The project was introduced as an in- 
centive for the pupils to read current 
newspapers and magazines. 

A bulletin board about 18 feet long 
and 4 feet wide is used for the project. 
It is divided into eight sections or 
columns by narrow strips of paper 
thumbtacked to the board. The class 
selected the following topics or column 
headings as of interest to most chil- 
dren: World Events, Local News, A 
Little Nonsense, Art and Literature, 
Sports, Fashions, Science and the Cam- 
era Fan. Pupils brought in clippings, 
articles and pictures pertaining to their 
assigned column. 

The group decided to call the paper 
the Sixth Grade Weekly and to make 
a complete change of news each week. 
An editor and an assistant editor for 
each column were chosen. We have 
eight columns and 18 editors. The 
other 23 pupils are reporters. 

The reporters are allowed to choose 
the column on which they wish to 
work. Their duty is to assist the edi- 
tors in finding suitable material. 

Since space is limited, only the edi- 
tors are permitted to thumbtack the 
articles on the board. In order that an 
enterprising reporter may receive rec- 
ognition for his efforts he is per- 
mitted to sign his contributions. 

The class agreed that a newspaper 
cannot afford to have unfilled space 
and that material handed in by re- 
porters cannot always be used. The 


final decision as to what is to be used 
is left to the editors. The group has 
discussed the kind of material that 
should go into each column. It has 
concluded that articles having definite 
bearing on any phase of the regular 
school work should have precedence 
over other material. 

The Camera Fan has been grouping 
its pictures around such subjects as 
travel and vacation-time activities. 
The week we had travel pictures, the 
editors had quite a task in selecting 
the most interesting pictures from the 
number handed in by pupils who 
hoped to have their pictures “pub- 
lished.” In only one instance has it 
been necessary to remove an undesir- 
able article from the board. This was 
done quietly, and there has been no 
other need to criticize the material 
displayed. 

Every week the columns are judged 
as to interest, neatness and worth. The 
column selected as best is awarded 
blue ribbon which it may wear for 
one week. A red and a yellow ribbon 
are awarded to second and _ third 
choices. Surprisingly, the science col- 
umn, Camera Fan, and World News 
have won more blue ribbons than 
has A Little Nonsense. Pupils take 
pride in their work and are keenly 
interested in making their column bet- 
ter every week. 

The project is not time consuming 
because almost all the work is done 
in the morning and at noon before the 
bell rings. The project is not expen- 
sive. The display board is made out 


of inexpensive composition — board. 
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The World’s Greatest Artists are on 
RCA VICTOR 45 rpm records 
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Plays through your 
present radio , 
RCA VICTOR MODEL 9-JY 
Easily attached to any radio, phonograph or combi- 
nation. Plays up to 10 of the new 7-inch distortion-free 
records automatically. Music is heard through the From the wealth of musical treasure in the new 
instrument to which it is attached . ; 
RCA VICTOR 45 rpm RECORD CATALOG you have an 


interesting and varied selection of recordings for 
classroom instruction at all educational levels. 

Great symphonies and classical masterpieces . . . 
children’s records . . . light classics . . . international 
recordings, country and Western... popular music... 
specialty records—all on 7-inch, non-breakable Vinylite, 
distortion-free records that can play as long as a 
12-inch record. 

More than 150 single RCA Victor 45 rpm Records 
fit in one foot of bookshelf space. Record classification 
is simplified because each type of record is made 
in a different color. 















The Ideal Record-Player for the Classroom SEND COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ~ 
RCA VICTOR MODEL 9-EY3 : 
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Contains the amazing new RCA Victor changer— ere ee Aan ; 
world’s fastest—easiest of all changers to operate | EDUCATIONAL SERVICES (Dept. 62B) 
plus a built-in speaker and amplifier. Brings to the 
classroom the many advantages of the New RCA 
Victor 45 rpm Record Playing System . 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me the new RCA Victor 45 rpm Record Catalog and 
information on the RCA Victor 45 rpm Record Playing System. 
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Maintenance and Operation 


How to assure value 


by the 


N ANY STUDY of the various 
methods of handling school main- 

tenance work we should first consider 
the volume of work involved. The 
U.S. Office of Education statistical re- 
port for 1945-46 states that there is a 
national investment in school plant 
facilities of approximately $13,500,- 
000,000. Using a figure of 11% per 
cent of this investment as the annual 
cost of maintaining these buildings, we 
find that cost is $200,000,000. 

In New York City we do approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of our annual main- 
tenance and repair work by contract. 
Nationwide, a conservative figure of 
80 per cent is done by the contract 
method and 20 per cent by direct 
employment. Thus a total of 80 per 
cent of $200,000,000, or $160,000,000, 
for maintenance and repair work is 
let out annually by contract through- 
out the country. 

This does not include modernization 

work. Should this be added our vol- 
ume would be tremendously increased 
and even more impressive. In October 
1948 Dr. Paul Mort of Teachers Col- 
lege said, “The country’s public schools 
are antiquated with only 3 per cent 
deserving to be called modern. 
{As} for the others 50 per cent are 
outdated by 25 to 50 years; 47 per 
cent are from 15 to 25 years behind 
the times.” 


PROBLEM IS CHALLENGE 

A problem of this importance to 
the nation is indeed a challenge. How 
may we do this volume of work most 
efficiently? 

There are four factors basic to the 
obtaining of value by the contract 
method. They are: 

CONTRACT DOCUMENTS: Proper 
plans, specifications and construction 


Adapted from an address given at the 
1949 convention of the Association of 
School Business Officials in Boston. 
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CONTRACT METHOD 


details and a contract that clearly de- 
fines the work to be executed. 

COMPETITION: The necessity of 
obtaining fair and adequate competi- 
tion on the proposed work. 

INSPECTION: Including work prog- 
ress control and authorization of pay- 
ments. 

COOPERATION: That intangible yet 
most important factor—better pro- 
duction by improved human relation- 
ships. 

CONTRACT DOCUMENTS: There can 
be no argument over the fact that the 
description of work to be done should 
be defined clearly and adequately by 
the plans, specifications, construction 
details, and the contract and that the 
form and phraseology of the specifi- 
cations should conform to the separate 
trade practices. However, much has 
been published on how to prepare 
proper plans and specifications, and I 
shall limit my discussion to a few 
points on which there may be differ- 
ences of opinion. 

I believe that unduly lengthy, elab- 
orate specifications, added to by con- 
stant revision, defeat their purpose of 
clarifying the procedure and actually 
increase the cost of bid work. 

Of course, so-called “standard speci- 
fications” built accepted 
phraseology of trade experience and 
practice are the basis of mutual under- 
standing of an acceptable performance. 
But I have seen a relatively short, ab- 
breviated form of document built up 
by years of amendments into a for- 
midable document that alarms the new 
and uninitiated bidder to whom we 
must look for a truly competitive bid. 

This particularly applies to public 
work. It is disappointing to see rela- 
tively the same list of bidders on our 
work over the last 10 year period. 
Many reasons are given by the con- 
tractors who refuse to present a pro- 
posal on work of the type they are 


upon the 


HAROLD D. HYNDS 


Superintendent of Plant Operation 
and Maintenance 
New York City Board of Education 


accustomed to do. One objection is 
to the elaborate legal and precaution- 
ary phraseology that our specifications 
have been accumulating over the years. 
However, we are making progress in 
improving this condition, and I am 
satisfied that we shall obtain more and 
better competition and consequently 
lower costs by a simplified, abbreviated 
specification that the average bidder 
may interpret as a fair understanding 
between the contracting parties. 


MUST BE UNDERSTANDABLE 

Construction estimating is not an 
exact science, as is accounting. Accu- 
rate estimating requires a visual sense 
of how things are put together, based 
on experience. This capacity varies 
with each bidder. For the best results, 
appeal must be made in a form and 
a language understandable to the aver- 
age bidder. Working with a document 
that he can understand without hours 
of study encourages a contractor to 
make a practical and economical bid. 

I fully realize that we cannot over- 
simplify highly technical and compli- 
cated specifications. The danger lies 
in trying to meet in advance all the 
circumstances, conditions and _inter- 
pretations that might conceivably be 
encountered. This is likely to elimi- 
nate able and otherwise willing bidders 
and results in all bidders’ including 
unduly large contingency items, many 
of which are unlikely to occur. 

In our office emphasis is placed on 
having plans drawn in complete de- 
tail, because we believe they show the 
proposed work more readily and accu- 
rately than does any written descrip- 
tion. A specification, therefore, should 
not include anything that can be ad- 
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vantageously shown on the detailed 
drawings. 

As a result of an insistent demand 
for shorter and simpler specifications, 
a committee, working under the aus- 
pices of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, made a study of specification 
writing. The results of this study show 
that the conventional specification can 
be reduced from 30 to 50 per cent in 
length without sacrificing essentials. 
The recommended method is illustrated 
by a typical example in the National 
Bureau of Standards’ report, “A Method 
of Developing Specifications for Build- 
ing Construction.” 

COMPETITION: One important con- 
sideration in obtaining competition is 
the scheduling of the annual volume of 
work so that bidding will not exceed 
at any one time the estimating facili- 
ties of bidders. Contractors doing 
maintenance and repair work usually 
have limited estimating facilities. They 
do not generally have estimating de- 
partments or personnel. Such work is 
done along with administrative work. 
Proposals for new work on top of 
a substantial volume of work recently 
obtained may result in contractors’ 
making complimentary or “flash” pro- 
posals. 


SCHEDULE WORK SEASONALLY 


There also is the obvious but none- 
theless important factor of scheduling 
work seasonally. If work can be done 
during the summer when schools are 
closed, it naturally will cause less inter- 
ference and hence will allow for lower 
costs. Certain types of work requiring 
substantial cutting and patching, like 
electrical work, should be scheduled 
for vacation periods. Heating and ven- 
tilating work of more than a local 
or minor nature must be scheduled out 
of the heating season. 

Another factor in obtaining fair 
competition is the time element. Time 
of performance may influence pro- 
posals. Generally, we give only enough 
time for the proper sequence of pro- 
posed work, and we include a small 
penalty for failure to complete on time. 
Longer periods allowed for completion 
of contracts have several disadvantages. 
One is the temptation for a contractor 
to take more work than he is able to 
do at one time or to man properly 
and efficiently. Any delay in execution 
of work requires extended inspection 
and supervision time. This cannot be 
ignored as an item of additional cost. 
Contractors on our work who do the 
fastest job give us the best job. We 
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foster this business-like method of 
doing work because it is more eco- 
nomical. 

There is much fallacious thinking 
on the subject of quantity buying (as 
it pertains to the few largest school 
systems in the country) as a factor 
in reducing costs. Take furniture as a 
particular example. Large systems like 
New York may buy 10,000 movable 
chairs and tables at one time. We also 
may buy 20,000 at one time. Would 
we get a better price on the larger 
amount? No. Scheduling of buying 
and staggered deliveries are absolutely 
essential to the lowest purchase price. 
We must make these schedules con- 
form to more than one or two manu- 
facturers’ ability to meet these require- 
ments. 

Als6, no manfacturer will wish to 
obligate his productive capacity to 
one buyer. Volume in school furniture 
and equipment comes from the small 
and below average sized school system. 
When we bought 20,000 chairs and 
tables on a staggered delivery basis 
we had a limited bidding list. We try 
as far as possible to make our quantity 
buying in multiples of carload lots. 

Another factor to watch is quantity 
purchasing for warehousing stock. 
“The larger the inventory the higher 
the cost” is generally a sound state- 
ment. We schedule deliveries without 
rehandling as much as possible. Ware- 
housing in any form has many hidden 
costs—in buildings and their opera- 
tion and in unproductive operating 
and transfer personnel. The last named 
is an overhead cost which frequently 
may be partially or entirely eliminated 
by more thought given to buying. 

INSPECTION: We have in New 
York City a procedure for small repair 
and maintenance work that is not 
practiced in any of the other city de- 
partments. Our maintenance inspec- 
tors, who are in frequent and direct 
contact with the school principals in 
their districts, are themselves directly 
responsible for the repair and upkeep 
of the buildings under their jurisdic- 
tion. Our field representative or in- 
spector therefore has the responsibility 
of initiating repair or maintenance 
work, prepares memorandum specifi- 
cations, inspects the work and approves 
contract payments on completed work. 
This applies to repair and maintenance 
work but not to modernization work. 

Although each step is under the 
control and supervision of the general 
inspector, second in command to the 
borough head in each borough, we 








believe that the unique practice of 
having the inspector initiate necessary 
maintenance work and of requiring 
him to define what is to be done in 
the form of preliminary specifications 
automatically makes him more familiar 
with and more responsible for the de- 
tails of the work he must later inspect. 

Intelligent and experienced inspec- 
tors, fully responsible for the physical 
upkeep of their buildings, are a posi- 
tive and an important factor in assur- 
ing value in contract work. 

We have another regulation in our 
bureau that may seem unusual but is 
helpful in obtaining full value from 
each contract. Our inspectors do not 
prepare punch lists for the contractors 
until the work is completed. It is an 
unfortunate practice to allow a con- 
tractor to complete his work according 
to an inspector's punch list. The con- 
tractor is responsible for all the work 
specified in his contract. It may be 
to his advantage to complete the work 
according to the punch list prepared 
by the inspector, in which omissions 
may occur. Our inspector's punch list 
is for his own use in checking items 
not performed according to contract. 
Contractors quickly recognize and dis- 
count an inspector's knowledge of the 
scope and details of the work. 


CHECKS AND RECHECKS 

To assure the greatest economy in 
contract work, the bureau is so organ- 
ized that there is not a function per- 
formed by individuals, by divisions 
or by departments that is not auto- 
matically checked and often rechecked 
within the bureau itself. For instance, 
final payments are approved by the 
inspector, checked by the general in- 
spector of the district and approved 
by the borough head before they are 
brought to the bureau superintendent 
for final authorization of payment. 

The bureau in turn is checked by 
the board auditor and by the city 
comptroller. But the most effective 
point of control is within our own 
bureau by the establishment of a reg- 
ular routine of spot checking for omis- 
sions and violations of our own. 

COOPERATION: The most important 
factor for assuring value by the con- 
tract method is cooperation, 7.e. ob- 
taining greater production by better 
human relationships. 

Alvin E. Dodd, past and now honor- 
ary president of the American Man- 
agement Association, has said: “If 
Management is getting things done 
through people, then management is 
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A NEW DEVELOPMENT IN MOVABLE WALLS 





Asbestos Panels 
“INTEGRALLY 
COLORED” 

at the Factory 





Cutaway of typical J-M 
Movable Wall construction. 
The 7/16"-thick asbestos 
panels, on patented steel 
studding, are available in 
a light green and light tan. 
NOTE HOW THE COLOR 
GOES ALL THE WAY 
THROUGH EACH PANEL! 





No more painting. No more 
redecorating maintenance. 


In the world’s largest laboratory de- 
voted to the improvement of building 
materials, Johns-Manville scientists 
have perfected a process for intro- 
ducing inorganic pigments as an in- 
tegral part of the asbestos panels 
used in J-M Movable Walls. 

As a result, these beautifully- 
textured, fireproof panels now come 
pre-colored, 

What’s more, you'll have the ad- 
vantage of “integral coloring,” with 
the coior going all the way through 





— 
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Johns-Manville 





each panel, so that it will never wear 
off. Your walls will have that “‘first- 
day newness” every day for years and 
years to come! 

By eliminating painting and deco- 
rating expense, these new Transitone* 
Movable Walls will help you to meet 
your wall and partition requirements 
economically, 

Transitone panels are hung on steel 
studs, forming a 4" double-faced 
partition. Also used as interior finish 
for the outside walls. Lighter than 
ever, they are readily installed or re- 
located. For details or an estimate, 
write Johns-Manville, Box 290, New 


York 16, New York. «reg. u S. Pat. Of. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


JM 


PRODUCTS 


MOVABLE WALLS with asbestos panels colored all the way through 



























































How to Avoid Unforeseen 
Roofing Expense... 


Now you can get an exact report on the 
condition of your roof! This free Johns-Manville service 
helps you plan your maintenance budget. 

















Men in charge of school maintenance say: 


"It provides an accurate record 
of our roofs" 


"It helps us plan our maintenance 
budget" 


"Forestalls unforeseen expenses" 


Johns-Manville FZ 


CORRUGATED TRANSITE* @ ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 













‘Take advantage of this free Johns-Manville 
service to find out the exact condition of 
the roofs on your school buildings. It will 
enable you to make plans now for repairs 
and maintenance in the future. 

That’s what plant engineers and 
maintenance executives /ike about the 
J-M Roof Survey Plan. 

Don’t take your roof for granted, even 
though it doesn’t seem to be leaking. Many 
a roof with torn flashings, dried-out felts, 
even rotted decks has been assumed to be 
in ‘good condition.” 

The Roof Survey Report will cover 
all the critical areas of your roof... 
flashings, deck, roofing felts, parapet walls, 
skylights, etc. It will be an accurate 
picture by a roofing expert—the J-M 
Approved Built-Up Roofing Contractor. 
And it will cost you only the trouble of 
asking for it. 

Let us send you the interesting booklet, 
“Things You Should Know About Your 
Roof.” It gives complete information 
about the free J-M Roof Survey Plan, 
together with the full story of the 
Johns-Manville Flexstone* Asbestos 
Roof. Write Johns-Manville, Box 290, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





‘Built-Up Roofs 

















DECORATIVE FLOORS © *TRANSITE WALLS @ ETC. 


























FOR YOU TOO... MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


— Especially when you are in the market for panic exit devices 
By insisting on Von Duprin drop-forged devices you get: 
a Speed, ease and certainty of operation which bring by all 


odds the safest and surest means of exit you can put on a 


door. 


2. The beauty of precise line, the strength of forgings, the 








mirror-like smoothness of these dense metals ._ . all 
adding up to devices which add distinction to any doors, 
new or old. 

3. Exceedingly long life, and remarkable freedom from 
upkeep Or repair costs, bringing the overall yearly 
cost, over the life of the building, to the 
very minimum. 

Top devices at bottom cost per year... 


that’s getting a lot for your money! 


—y 





AND YOU GET THE 
VON DUPRIN X-BAR 


The X-bar, of extruded bronze, adds strength 
and rigidity to the crossbar. It is standard on 
Types A2 and B2 drop-forged devices. 


VON DUPRIN DIVISION, VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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most importantly the development of 
people and not the direction of things.” 

So far I have been describing tech- 
nics and methods, the development of 
a system that will assure value under 
the contract methods. If, however, we 
neglect the factor of developing the 
people who will operate our system, 
that system is bound to fail no matter 
how ingeniously it may be devised. 
The human element is by far the 
most important factor in our work. 

Charles Kettering, the genius of 
General Motors and the head of its 
vast research program, has said: “What 
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we need in this day are men of initia- 
tive, imagination and courage.” We 
need men of initiative to create “more 
and better things for more people,” 
men of imagination to see how they 
may be carried out, men of courage 
to accomplish these things in spite of 
difficulties. 

Of one thing we may be sure. Un- 
less we encourage and promote initia- 
tive, imagination and courage in our 
organization all other efforts to im- 
prove our public service will fail. 
American industry has attained pre- 
eminence in supplying “more and bet- 





Which LOCKER INSTALLATION 
meets your School Plan? 


There’s a big variation in school locker needs—and 
A-S-E has recognized these varying needs with the 
one complete locker line. A-S-E Lockers are built 
in many sizes and with a variety of interior equip- 
ment. From Single Tier installations to modern 
Recessed Single, Double or Multiple Tiers, or con- 
venient Wall Robes, A-S-E can meet your plan and 
budget needs exactly. And, every locker is made to last for 


the life of your building! 


On Every Count, your outstanding source is A-S-E. 
Write for illustrated School Locker Catalog. 


| | j 
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New A-S-E Desk and Table Line is ideal for school use... 








A wide range of Desk models 
and Table sizes gives you a 
selection of beautifully 
designed equipment—built 
for years of durable service. 
Full information on request. 





ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


102 KENSINGTON AVE. 


* AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Leaders in the design and manufacture of: 


Steel Desks and Tables 
Filing Cabinets 
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c 


Bive Print Plan Files 
Wardrobe Cabinets 


a 


Utility Racks 
Key Cabinets 


Cabinet: Lockers 





Counter Sections 
Storage Cabinets 


Janitor'’s Cabinets 


DS Files 
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ter things for more people” through 
the unregimented imagination and tal- 
ents of the men who comprise it. We 
in the public service pay too little 
attention to the development of per- 
sonal initiative, inventiveness and em- 
ploye participation, although it is such 
development that has made our great 
industries so productive. 

We are particularly shortsighted in 
our overemphasis on system and detail 
—"red tape”—with too little attention 
to the training of the men who are 
to handle the system. Industry no 
longer looks for men outside the organ- 
ization to be its future executives. It 
trains its own workers, encouraging 
promising young men and women to 
the greatest fulfillment of their capaci- 
ties. 

Public service has a handicap to 
overcome—the entrenched sense of 
security brought about by the system 
of tenure. But security cannot be given 
to anyone. Security is only earned 
through the development of capacities 
to accomplish in whatever field one 
may find oneself. 





FAMILY MORALE CREATED 

As the great wealth of our country 
lies in the productive capacity of our 
people, so the objective of our bureau, 
to obtain full value under the contract 
method of doing its work, is accom- 
plished only by the coordinated, col- 
lective effort of our men—each doing 
his job to the best of his ability. We 
try to create in our bureau a family 
morale so that all enjoy working to- 
gether and each receives encourage- 
ment, recognition and advancement for 
work well done. 

The huge volume of work that we 
all face in the repair and moderniza- 
tion of our schools this coming year 
will best be done through the collec- 
tive skills, inventiveness and real par- 
ticipation of each member of our or- 
ganizations and through the sugges- 
tions of the builders who serve us for 
increasing efficiency in the execution 
of their work. 

Our most effective means of ob- 
taining value by the contract method 
is through the development of a higher 
degree of administrative competence 
in our work—a leadership that leaves 
people free to think, free to carry 
their thoughts through to accomplish- 
ment, free to improve themselves and 
their work. By putting a high pre- 
mium on the worth of the individual 
we improve ourselves and aid in cre- 
ating a better education system. 
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The Adlake Aluminum Windows in the Admin- 
istration and Business Administration Buildings at 
Ann Arbor will ultimately pay for themselves by 
eliminating maintenance costs! For they will 
require no painting, no maintenance whatever 
other than routine washing. And their handsome 
good looks and efficient operation will last as long 
as the buildings themselves! 


Only Adlake Windows have the combination of 
woven-pile weatherstripping and patented serrated 
guides that assures minimum air infiltration and 
absolute finger-tip control. And Adlake Windows 
never warp, rot, rattle, stick or swell. 


THE 








Adams & Westlake 


fh QUALITY (py: 
A Appaoyed eZ 


AW MA Quality Specifications — Matenais, Construc 
thon, Strength of sections and Aw wmifitration requee 
ments — confirmed by Pirrseunce Tesrime Lasontrenr 
(EMBER — ALOMONUEE WINDOW MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


For full information on how Adlake Aluminum 
Windows can give you worry-free, no-mainte- 
nance service, drop a post card today to The Adams 
& Westlake Company, 1104 North Michigan 
Avenue, Elkhart, Indiana. No obligation, of course. 


ADLAKE ALUMINUM WINDOWS 
Have these ''PLUS” Features 
@ Minimum Air Infiltration 
e Finger-tip Control 
@ No Warp, Rot, Rattle, Stick 
@ No Painting or Maintenance 
e@ Ease of Installation 








COMPANY 


Established 1857 + ELKHART, INDIANA + New York + Chicago 
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THESE INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR 
views of the Wilson Elementary 
School, Wilson, Arkansas, are a 
splendid example of the func 
tional advantages of PC Soft 
Lite Prism B Glass Blocks for sun 
exposures. The directed light 
from these glass block panels 
reaches even to the far wall. And 
all over the room, daylight is 
adequate, soft and evenly dif- 
fused. From the outside, too, PC 
Glass Blocks add a highlight of 
beauty to the school’s architec- 
ture. Architects: Trapp & Clip- 
pard, Little Rock, Ark. 


A WALL OF GLASS is what a 
gym” needs. But make 
that it is the right kind of glass 
PC Glass Blocks. Because, 
while providing ample daylight, 
they offer you actual money 
saving advantages — in mini 
mized danger from breakage, in 
reduced heating and mainte 
costs; and they afford 
privacy. Takoma Park School, 
Montgomery County, Md 
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..When you give them the benefits of 


PC Functional Glass Blocks 


HAT has been proved in school after school all over the country. For PC 
Functional Glass Blocks provide directed light for better sight. That means 








less tension and eye fatigue among pupils; happier, more alert children. And its 

q benefits are felt by teachers as well. 

; The reason for this is easy to explain: PC Functional Glass Blocks, while ad- 

he mitting an abundance of daylight, filter its “rawness,” so to speak .. . control the 

F light by bending or directing it upward to the reflecting ceiling, and by diffusing 
it to all parts of the room. The Soft-Lite edge patterns—exclusive with PC Glass 

Blocks—are especially effective for the extreme brightness conditions found on 


sunny exposures. 
Moreover, PC Glass Blocks are attractive to school governing bodies because 
they possess actual money-saving advantages. Here are a few of them: They 
eliminate sash replacements and repairs; require no painting; are more easily 
cleaned than small, individual panes. 
Also, PC Glass Blocks substantially reduce heating and air-conditioning costs. 
Being hollow, with a partially-evacuated dead-air space inside, they give more 
than twice the insulating value of ordinary windows . And they provide privacy, 
é shut out unsightly or distracting views, stop infiltration of dust and grit, deaden 
i noises. 
Why not consult our specialists so that these benefits may be available to your 
school? There is no obligation. Meanwhile, fill in and return the coupon for a 
free copy of our profusely illustrated and completely explanatory booklet on the 
use of PC Glass Blocks in schools and similar buildings. 











YOU ARE INVITED to visit our booth at the exhibit of the American Association of 
School Administrators, a Department of the National Education Association, to be held in 
Atlantic C'tv, N. J., February 25 to March 2. BOOTH NOS. J53 and 55. 





LET THE “exuberance of youth” 
have full sway. But make it safe, 
i especially at stairwells. It is easily 
done with PC Glass Blocks to admit 
floods of daylight to these areas. 











i. "ity . 7, 4% 3 
Winans " i? % i a Edward Everett Elementary School, 
ay " ® 9 Detroit, Mich. Architects: Giffels & 
4 as Vallet, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
. oo oe 
3 “1 ny THERE IS PLENTY OF DIFFUSED 
* LIGHT for all seeing tasks, when PC 














Functional Glass Blocks are installed 
in school machine shops. Besides, 
PC Glass Blocks deaden noises, are 
easy to clean, seldom if ever need 
replacements. Stemmers Run Junior 
eo High School, Stemmers Run, Md. 

ae Architects: Palmer, Fisher, Williams 

& Nes, Baltimore, Md. 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 


W. T. White to Head A.A.S.A. ... President Again Asks Federal Aid . . . N.E.A. 


Will Investigate Oglesby Affair . . . Chief State School Officers Protest Hoover 


Report .. . Program of A.A.S.A. Announced . . . Loyalty Oaths on Shaky Ground 





President Again Asks Congress 
to Enact Federal Aid 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—In his State of 
the Union message, President Truman 
once again asked Congress to enact 
federal aid to education. 

The President also urged Congress 
to create a system of labor extension 
education, to establish a National Sci- 
ence Foundation, to broaden social se- 
curity to include educational and non- 
profit workers, to begin technical and 
scientific aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries under his Point Four program, and 
to extend the Selective Service Act. 

None of these measures is new to 
Congress, since bills on each issue are 
already before Congressional commit- 
tees. 

He urged the establishment of a 
labor extension service because “a full 
understanding of the problems of mod- 
ern labor relations is of importance.” 

Of federal aid to education he said: 
“The rapidly increasing number of chil- 
dren of school age coupled with the 
shortage of qualified teachers makes this 
problem more critical each year.” 

The President also looked ahead for 
the next 50 years: “If our productive 
power continues to increase at the same 
rate as it has increased over the past 
50 years, our total national production 
50 years from now will be nearly four 
times as much as it is today. Allow- 
ing for the expected growth in popula- 
tion, this would mean that the real in- 
come of the average family in the year 
2000 A.D. would be about three times 
what it is today.” 


Dallas Superintendent 

Will Head A.A.S.A. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.— Warren _ T. 

White, superintendent of schools, Dal- 

las, Tex., has been elected president of 

the American Association of School Ad- 

ministrators for the year beginning 
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March 15. Election of president took 
place by mail ballot. 

Mr. White was chairman of the 
A.A.S.A. 1949 Yearbook Commission 
on “American School Buildings” and in 





W. T. White 


1946-47 was a member of the Commis- 
sion on Intergroup Education, which 
brought out the publication, “From Sea 
to Shining Sea.” 

Supt. White is at present head of 
the Texas Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, having been elected to that 
post on November 25. He was the 1948 
chairman of the state association's year- 


book commission, which produced “A 
Ten Year Program of Action for 
Texas.” . 

The Dallas superintendency went to 
Mr. White in 1945; he had served as 
assistant superintendent for four years 
and as principal of Sunset High School, 
Dallas, the preceding 10 years. All of 
his educational training and experience 
have been in Texas; both his B.A. and 
his M.A. are from the University of 
Texas. He is a Phi Beta Kappa and a 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


N.E.A. Commission 
to Investigate Oglesby Affair 

CHICAGO.—A_ special committee to 
investigate the “mobbing” of the Ogles- 
by, Ill, school board (see The Na- 
TION’S SCHOOLS for November 1949, 
p. 26, and January 1950, p. 28) has 
been appointed by the N.E.A. Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education. 

The committee held its organization 
meeting recently and started action un- 
der the chairmanship of Harold C. 
Hand, professor of education at the 
University of Illinois. Other members 

(Continued on Page 88.) 





Washington at a Glance 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Federal 
Security Agency cut off funds for 
Arizona's crippled children because of 
a controversy involving aid to Indian 
children. . . . Syracuse and Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y., are being considered 
as possible sites for a proposed new 
air forces academy. . . . The Univer- 
sity of Tokyo’s president, in Washing- 
ton for a conference on education, 
said: “Japan came to grief because her 
spirit, her humanity was grievously 
at fault.” 

Vocational educators believe that 
Congress will enact legislation to aid 


the training of nurses in state sup- 
ported schools and colleges. . . . The 
V.A. is gathering “evidence” of mal- 
practices of schools training veterans. 
In turn, the American Council on Edu- 
cation and the National Association of 
Private Schools are shaping up a reply 
to the V.A., plus some evidence of 
malpractices by that federal agency. 
The War Assets Administration 
came to an end on December 31. This 
agency, created March 25, 1946, dis- 
posed of $27,000,000,000 worth of 
personal and real propety, some of it 
acquired by schools and colleges. 
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OTHERS SAVE ON 
LARGE-AREA SCRUBBING 
... Why Not You? 





With a Finnell Scrubber-Vac, all four of the floor- 
cleaning operations can be done mechanically! This 
combination machine applies the cleanser, scrubs, 
rinses if required, and picks up. With one or two 
operators, a Finnell Scrubber-Vac can do a cleaning job 
better in half the time it takes a crew of six to eight 


using separate equipment for the several operations. 


The model illustrated below, for heavy duty requirements, 
cleans up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour. Has new type of water 
valve that assures uniform flow of water ... '; more powerful 


vacuum for more efficient pickup... a Finnell - developed 








trouble-free clutch, affording effortless operation . . . im- 
£ I 

proved waterproof wiring and fewer electrical connections, 

simplifying the cleaning of the machine. Vacuum 


performs quietly. The machine is self-propelled. 


Have a talk with the nearby Finnell man. See what 
you would save with a Finnell Scrubber-Vac. Inciden- 
tally. it's good to know that when you choose Finnell 
Equipment, a Finnell man is readily available to help 
train your maintenance operators in its proper use. 
For consultation, demonstration, or liter- 
ature, phone or write nearest Finnell 
Branch or Finnell System, Ine., 202 
East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Branch 
Offices in all principal cities of the United 


States and Canada. 


[| FINNELL 
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of the committee are Donald P. Cot- 
trell, dean of the school of education, 
Ohio State University; Virgil M. Rog- 
ers, superintendent, Battle Creek, Mich., 
and Margaret Sweeney, classroom 
teacher, Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Speaking for the commission, its sec- 
retary, Richard B. Kennan, told The NA- 
TION’S SCHOOLS that “it is the hope of 
the investigating committee that the en- 
tire school personnel of Oglesby as well 
as the citizens will welcome and co- 
operate with the efforts of the defense 
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commission's investigating Committee.” 

Referring to the Oglesby article in 
the January 1950 issue, “This Is Our 
Story,” Dr. Kennan commended The 
NATION'S SCHOOLS for “making this 
dramatic story available to the school 
people of this country.” 

A plea for continued investigation 
of the incident by both state and na- 
tional agencies was voiced by the Illi- 
nois Elementary School Principals As- 
sociation at its annual program in Chi- 
cago December 28. Said the resolution: 
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COMPARE 
TAPE RECORDERS 


and you'll choose the 


MAGNECORDER 
PT6-JA 

The Only FULL FREQUENCY 

Classroom Tape Recorder 


This feature alone rates the 
Magnecord PT6-JA above all 
other tape recorders as an aid 
to more effective education. It 
is the only tape recorder in 
the moderate price field that 
reproduces all the speech and 
music sounds so essential for 
achieving “presence” in 
recorded programs and self- 
criticism. The Magnecorder 
PT6-JA reproduces sounds 
from 50 to 15,000 cycles per sec- 
the range of comparably priced in- 


struments) with the low distortion, flutter, or “‘wow’’ demanded 


by broadcasters and other professional users. 
than 


corders are used professionally 
recorders put together! 


That's why more Magne- 


all other professional magnetic 


COMPARE OPERATING EASE AND VERSATILITY 





A school child can put a Magnecorder PT6-JA in operation in seconds! 
Incorrect connections are impossible. Two sturdy, conveniently shaped 
portable cases make it easy to carry anywhere — even up and down 
stairs. Inexpensive, re-usable magnetic tape is tops for handling ease, 
editing, and splicing. With its simple record/erase, playback controls and 
other features, the Magnecorder PT6-JA will give you by far the most 
recording and amplifying service and quality for your money. 


See, Hear, Operate a Magnecorder PT6-JA Today! 
Call your dealer or write for his name and PT6-JA specifications 





, INC., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 








' Ld 360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
World's Largest and Oldest Manufacturer of Professional Magnetic Recorders 





“We express regret that certain Citi- 
zens of Oglesby, Ill. living in a democ- 
racy and endowed with the right of 
franchise, ignored the regularly consti- 
tuted authority rightfully delegated to 
the board of education of that city and 
resorted to intimidation to thwart the 
legal decisions of the board. We deplore 
that our American youth now living 
in Oglesby are being exposed to an 
environment of distrust and suspicion 
as a result of the apparent contempt 
for an authority previously established 
by democratic processes.” 

At its meeting December 22, the new 
school board at Oglesby extended an in 
vitation to State Supt. Vernon L. Nickell 
and his legal representative to meet with 
the board, at Mr. Nickell’s convenience, 
to discuss business pertinent to the oper- 
ation of the schools. At first specified as 
an executive meeting, the board later 
decided to invite members of the press 
and the public. 

(The legal representative of the state 
education department was one of the in- 
dividuals that the intimidating group 
coerced to leave the board room at the 
same time the local superintendent and 
representatives of the press and radio 
were ushered out. ) 

Newspaper reports quoted the new 
president of the board, James Scalarini, 
to the effect that the meeting will be 
conducted “in an orderly manner” and 
that he would not fail to use the gavel 
whom he deemed “out of 
order” at the session. 

The expected reply from Supt. Wayne 
Butler to the board's demand that he 
apologize to Mrs. Helen Mecum (the 
teacher who had been refused tenure ) 
was stalemated when the board re- 
scinded its motion at a special meeting 
last month. 

At the regular meeting Decembe 
Supt. Butler pointed out that merely 
rescinding the motion did not actually 
withdraw its implications. Supt. Butler 
withheld any further public statement 
Board members indicated 
that they would like to consider the 
motion “a closed incident.” 

Inaction on the part of state and 
county officials has characterized other 
phases of the case. On November 16 
a hearing was called by State Supt. 
Nickell to determine whether Arthur 
F. Symond, the La Salle social science 
teacher who participated in the intimi- 
dation of the board, was guilty of un- 
professional conduct. Actual hearing of 
testimony was postponed when the at- 
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The films 

that took 20 
years’ experience 
to make... 





YOUR VOICE 


Other New EBFilms 


Synthetic Fibers (112 reels) 
The Ears and Hearing 
The Nurse 
Circus Day in Our Town 
Gas for Home and Industry (11 reels) 


Every new EBFilm you will buy this 
year contains an ingredient essential to good 


teaching films. 


That ingredient is experience—20 years 


of it. 


Every EBFilm is designed by educators 
in careful collaboration with unhurried special- 
ists. Every EBFilm is created out of the priceless 
experience of 20 years of pioneering in the pro- 


duction of classroom motion pictures. 


More than 300 EBFilms are in con- 
stant use in America’s classrooms today making 
a lasting contribution to better learning. The 
EBFilms that will join them this year will make 
the world’s finest library of classroom motion 


pictures even bigger, even better. 


In today’s crowded classes, more and 
more teachers are insisting on time-tested 
EBFilms...to help them reach young minds 
faster, hold them longer, teach them better. 
Whether for rental or purchase, they know they 
can order any EBFilm with absolute confidence. 
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torney for the defendant objected that 
no formal charges had been made. 
Early in January 1950, there had been 
no further action toward the continua- 
tion of the hearing, insofar as this pub- 
lication was able to ascertain. 

It is reported that Mr. Symond may 
become a candidate for political office, 
possibly planning to run against the 
incumbent county superintendent, R. C. 
Hawley. 

Also dormant is the action against 


Joseph F. (Chippy) Senica, who was 


bound over to La Salle county court 
on charges of disorderly conduct in con- 
nection with the incident. 

Many letters complimenting The Na- 
TION’S SCHOOLS upon its coverage of 
the Oglesby situation have been re- 
ceived from various parts of the coun- 
try. Also received was an anonymous 
communication signed “A Christian 
Mother.” This magazine invites expres- 
sion of opinion of all sides of any con- 
troversal question if the senders wish 
to identify themselves. 


Finest Locker Securi 








school favorite. Double- | 
wall case, 3-tumbler | 
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{ QUALITY! 
Master wo. 1500 ! Compare VALUE! 
Rugged, dependable | emnees 
Write us about your lock problems. ¢ 


mechanism, Like 15251 Master Jock Company. Milwaukee. Wis. 


without key-control. | Wolds Leading Padlock Manufacturers 


COMBINATION 
LOCK no. 1525 







For student and school, here’s locker 
security and control at its best—plus a 
new low price for easy budgeting. Con- 
structed of hard wrought metals, double- 
wall case—brass over steel... smooth- 
working, trouble-free security. That’s 
Master No. 1525, typical of the high 
quality built into every Master padlock. 





@® Brass cylinder pin-tumbler 
mechanism —finest security 
known to lockmaking! 


@ One master key with each 
series, unless otherwise re- 
quested. Single key opens 
every locker. 


@ Made by Master, producers 
of the world-famous Master 
laminated padlocks. 


Address Dept. 12 








Program Given 
for A.A.S.A. Convention 


WASHINGTON, D.C.— “Education, 
Dynamic of Democracy” will be the 
theme of the annual convention of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators to be held in Atlantic 
City, N.J., February 25 to March 2. 

An exhibit of school building plans 
will be shown. Entries will be screened 
by a jury of architects and A.A.S.A. 
members before being but on display. 

Convention speakers will include 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt; Branch 
Rickey, president, Brooklyn National 
League Baseball Club; Margaret Chase 
Smith, United States senator from 
Maine; Beardsley Ruml; Earl J. Mc- 
Grath, U.S. commissioner of education; 
Wayne L. Morse, senator from Oregon; 
John H. Furbay, director of Air World 
Education, Kansas City, Mo., and Nor- 
man Cousins, editor, Saturday Revieu 
of Literature. 

Problems of special interest and im- 
portance to educators will be discussed 
in a series of 64 group conferences. 

Topics for group discussion include: 
the future of teacher salaries, adult 
education and our aging population, 
the superintendent's role in public re- 
lations, television in education, in- 
service education and __ professional 
growth of emergency teachers, the 
place of the US. Office of Education 
in the federal government, removing 
the causes of nonschool attendance, 
freeing the superintendent for educa- 
tional leadership, atomic energy in- 
struction, extra compensation for addi- 
tional school services, and spiritual 
values in the public schools. 

The 1950 American Education Award 
given by the Associated Exhibitors of 
the N.E.A. will go to Roy. E. Larsen, 
president of Time, Inc., and chairman 
of the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools. Plans to grant 
the award to J. Edgar Hoover, director 
of the F.B.L, were deferred at his sug- 
gestion. The award will be presented to 
Mr. Larsen at the A.A.S.A. meeting. 
Norman J. Boyan, Harvard University, 
will receive the Associated Exhibitors 
scholarship for graduate study in school 
administration. 

Thirty-eight allied organizations and 
other groups will meet in Atlantic City 
in connection with the A.A.S.A. con- 
vention. Preconvention sessions have 
been scheduled by the American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, United Business Education As- 
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GOOD PLANNING! 


~ Garland 


GARLAND 


GARLAND \ SROILER 


DEEP FAT 
GARLAND FRYER 


FRY TOP 





GARLAND 
OPEN TOP 





GARLAND 
ALL HOT TOP 





Get lower cost—better efficiency—better appearance! 


The Garland line is first in sales because it is 
first in value. When you buy Garland, you 
buy the line that kitchen operators every- 
where place first. Proof—that your choice of 


Get more for your investment in heavy duty 
equipment. Have units precisely aligned— 
co-designed to match each other—to work 
together in an organized battery. Your whole 


kitchen staff will work better. You'll have a 
more productive kitchen. 


Start now with one or more Garland units. 


Garland is the right choice! 


Leading dealers everywhere handle the 
Garland line. See your nearest one now. 





All Garland units are available in stainless steel and equipped for use with manufactured, natural or L-P gases. 


GARLAND 2" 


Heavy Duty Ranges + Restaurant Ranges « Broilers * Deep Fat Fryers + Toasters 


Roasting Ovens * Griddles * Counter Griddles 
PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Just a turn of the switch key and the 
R-W DeLuxe FoldeR-Way Partition 
goes into operation silently and swift- 
ly ... locking and unlocking, opening 
and closing automatically! Designed 
specifically for school gymnasiums, 
auditoriums, stages and other high or 
wide openings—no matter how large 
—to be closed against light and sound, 
electrically operated FoldeR-Way 
Partitions are the answer to present- 
day problems of economy in space 
and expenditure. They transform any 
large indoor area into two smaller 


R-W 


Offers a Complete Line 





of Single and 
Multiple Action 


Classroom Wardrobes 


R-W DeLuxe FoldeR-Way Partition, bi-parting, 64” x 22’ opening. 


R-W DeLuxe FoldeR-Way Partition 
FULLY AUTOMATIC—ELECTRICALLY OPERATED 

















ones—a quick change made entirely 
without manual effort. 

Yes, you turn the switch key and 
R-W does the rest! DeLuxe FoldeR- 
Way locks to the floor without floor 
bolts, keepers, guides, tracks or man- 
ually operated sealing strips, pressure- 
sealing itself to the floor for complete 
soundproofing. When bi-parting par- 
titions are installed, both halves are 
synchronized to operate simultane- 
ously —all sections are full-size, equal 
width doors folding in accordion fash- 
ion into jamb or pocket. 








R-W No. 833 Multiple Action-Master Control Door Wardrobe. 


Richards-Wilcox Classroom Wardrobes 
are outstandingly popular because they 
are designed to give maximum space for 
pupils’ wraps without overcrowding — be- 
cause simplicity of design and installation 
in wall recess means low cost. Wardrobes 
are available in Single or Multiple Action- 
Master Control Door units with or with- 
out bookcases, supply closets, teachers’ 
closets, slate or cork boards, locks, etc. 
Doors are available in flush wood, hollow 
metal, or pan type steel doors with wood 
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; DES 
* Branches in all principal cities 


or steel jambs. Each unit is equipped 
with continuous coat hook racks provided 
with double prong hooks and hat shelf. 
Each door opening accommodates eight 
to ten pupils. 


* * x 


Get all the facts about Richards-Wilcox 
cost-cutting, space-saving FoldeR-Way Par- 
titions and Classroom Wardrobes now— 
write today or call your nearby branch office 


for complete information without obligation. 
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sociation, National School Boards As- 
sociation, N.E.A. Department of 
Home Economics, National Associa- 
tion of School Secretaries, and the 
Conference on Air Age Education. 

Leo Golden, chairman of the Rotary 
Foundation Fellowships Committee of 
Rotary International, will speak at the 
Schoolmasters Rotary meeting on 
March | in Atlantic City. 


| Chief State School Officers 
| Protest Hoover Report 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—An open let- 
ter protesting the Hoover Commission 
report on education has been sent to 
James B. Conant, chairman of the 
schools and university committee of the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port, by the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers. The letter was 
signed by Edgar Fuller, the council's 
executive secretary. 

“The Hoover Commission report on 
education is startling and disappoint- 
ing,” the letter said. “Without discus- 
| sion, it dogmatically reverses the prin- 
| cipal recommendations of its own ex- 
cellent task force on education, this 
council, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the American Association of 
School Administrators, and most other 
professional groups and individual edu- 


cators. 
“It also does violence to the views 


| of the great majority of citizens who 


believe in the American practice of 
keeping local, state and federal educa- 





tional agencies politically nonpartisan. 


“The commission’s recommendation 


| that the federal agency for education 


be subjected completely to the execu- 
tive orders of a political officer, the 


| proposed secretary of welfare, violates 


our national principles and ignores our 


| national experience in education. This 
| would eliminate the already inadequate 


| professional 


Un ited 
and 


freedom of the 
States commissioner of education 
of the professional educators in the 
Office of Education. . . . It would in- 
augurate a new pattern of federal edu- 
cational government, similar to politi- 
cally controlled systems in foreign coun- 
tries few Americans care to imitate... . 

“Certain divisions of the Citizens 


Committee on the Hoover Report have 


attempted to convince Congress and the 
public that acceptance of the report 
must be on an ‘all or none’ basis. Any 
questioning on any detail raises the cry 
that the omnipotence and_infallibility 


| of the commission must not be doubted 
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This is Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile 


Fills need for attractive floor at minimum ex- 
pense. Tough and long wearing. Made in wide 
variety of plain and marbleized colors. Not 
harmed by alkaline moisture; can be used in 
basements and on concrete slabs in direct con- 


” 


tact with the ground. Two thicknesses—14",, 345”. 





| This is Armstrong’s Rubber Tile 


| Characterized by clear, brilliant colors and 
richly veined marbleizing. Has lustrous, mirror- 
smooth surface. Cushions footsteps, minimizes 
underfoot noises. Long wearing, highly resistant 
to indentation. Variety of sizes; choice of two 


thicknesses—'x" and 4,6” in 21 attractive colors, 








Each Armstrong Floor has been developed to meet a 
specific need. To get the floor that’s best for you, weigh 
the advantages of one against the other. Since we make 
so many different floors, we can give you unbiased 
advice, Cost, appearance, durability, type of subfloor, 
and even the degree of resilience are all factors to be 
considered in choosing a floor suited to your needs. 
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This is Armstrong’s Linoleum 


Moderate in first cost; this durable floor is casy 
and inexpensive to maintain, Offers widest 
choice of colors and patterns. Available in six 
types—Plain, Jaspé, Marbelle®, Embossed, 
Spatter, Straight Line Inlaid. Choice of three 


thicknesses for various service requirements. 
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| This is Armstrong’s Linotile' 


Resilient and comfortable underfoot. An exclu- 
sive Armstrong flooring with outstanding dura- 
A bility. Extra long wearing and highly resistant 
to indentation. Easy to keep clean; keeps main- 
tenance costs at a minimum. Made in tile form, 


of \%” thick; 15 beautiful marbleized colors. 





Write for free booklet, “Which Floor for 
Your Business?” This new 20-page book- 
let, illustrated in full color, gives the 
facts about all types of Armstrong’s Re- 
silient Floors for commercial and indus- 
trial use. Write Armstrong Cork 

Company, Floor Div., 3702 State 


Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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and brings the charge that ‘everyone 
believes in economy and efficiency in 
government until 4e is affected.’ In the 
case of education, economy and eff- 
ciency are to be found in the direction 
opposite from that urged by the com- 
mission... . 

“The cavalier treatment of education 
by the commission will be increasingly 
resented both by the public and by pro- 
fessional educators as the facts become 
known. We intend to make them known 
and hope for your assistance. The ter- 




















rible mistakes of the commission in this 
field must not be uncritically swept 
into law along with others of its pro- 
posals.” 


Detroit Will Spend 
$50,000,000 on Buildings 
DetTROIT.— During the next five 
years Detroit will spend $50,000,000 
for new school buildings or additions to 
present ones, states Supt. Arthur Don- 
dineau in his annual printed report re- 
cently released. 








“Our LABORATORIES are 
KEWAUNEE Equipped” 





That’s the short way of saying all that needs to be said 
about the very finest quality of material and workman- 
ship, the most modern streamlined designs in matching 
units, richness of lasting finish, extra working con- 


veniences and long lasting service. 


Like the names on America’s finest motor cars, you 
are always proud to say, ‘Our Laboratories are 
Kewaunee Equipped.” 


Be sure to see what “Kewaunee” offers you in extra 
values without extra cost when you need furniture equip- 
ment for any Laboratory, new or old. 


Write for the Kewaunee Catalog. Specify whether 
interested in wood or metal. Address — 





C. G. Campbell, President 


5028 S. Center St., Adrian, Michigan—Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Voted by the citizens last spring, the 
$50,000,000 will be spent for 49 addi- 
tions, 13 new elementary buildings, one 
high school, one intermediate school, 
and replacement of three old buildings. 

Entitled “Teachers and Children,” the 
32 page pictorial brochure reviews the 
educational experiences which Detroit 
provides for its 226,000 public school 
children and then forecasts some im- 
provements that may be expected in 
the years ahead. 

Supt. Dondineau emphasizes that an 
increased amount of equipment and 
supplies, as well as more nearly ade- 
quate housing for many Detroit school 
children, is necessary if better educa- 
tional opportunities are to be provided. 
He holds forth hope that the teacher- 
pupil ratio may be decreased, so that 
more attention can be given to the in- 
dividual child. 

The importance of relating academic 
instruction to business and industrial 
employment means that additional fields 
of cooperative education will be de- 


veloped. 
During the last year Detroit has ex- 
panded the courses in which high 


school students combine academic work 
with practical experience in neighbor- 
hood stores and industries. 

Increase in the use of visual educa- 
tion technics will continue, said the 
superintendent, who reports that nearly 
every one of Detroit's 272 schools is 
now equipped with sound-film projec- 
tors. Last year the school district estab- 
lished its own radio station WDTR, 
which broadcasts five weekday programs 
directly into the classrooms as a reg- 
ular part of the education program. 

Approximately one-fourth of the re- 
port pertains to Detroit’s emphasis upon 
the teaching of reading, writing and 
arithmetic. 


N.S.S.E. Yearbooks Soon 
to Be Mailed to Members 

CHICAGO.—Early in February mem- 
bers of the National Society for the 
Study of Education will receive by mail 
the two volumes of the society’s 49th 
Yearbook. Part I is entitled “Learning 
and Instruction,’ and Part II is called 
“The Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren.” 

At the Atlantic City convention, 
which runs concurrently with the 
A.A.S.A. convention, the first volume of 
the society’s yearbook will be discussed 
in a joint meeting with the American 
Educational Research Association on 
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This Spring when you’re planning your school district’s 
building program, you can include the auxiliary buildings 
you need—gymnasiums, garages, shops, etc.—and 

still stay within your budget. Hundreds of schools all 

over the country have done it by erecting Butler 


Steel School Buildings. 


The Bowen, Ill., school board put 
up this Butler Gymnasium at a 
saving of half the cost of a con- 
ventional building. 


GARAGE Speedy Erection — Low Cost 


Butler Steel Buildings can be erected 
quickly. And they can be adapted to fit 
your school’s particular requirements. They 
will meet all safety standards. They are 
fire-safe. They can be heated easily and it 
costs much less to maintain these buildings 
than most other type structures. Mail the 
—_—— + coupon today to see how other schools, 

At Roberts, Ill., the school board erected The Story, la., school Vocational Agricul- colleges and universities have made 


this Butler garage and shop building—and _ ture Building is a low-cost addition to the their building dollars do more with 
stayed within its budget! school’s facilities. Butler Steel Buildings. 
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Saturday evening, February 25. The 
second session of the society, to be held 
February 27 at 2:30 p.m., will be de- 
voted to the volume on exceptional 
| children. 

The first yearbook of the society was 
published in 1901, so that next year will 
be the fiftieth anniversary. The 1951 
Yearbook will contain an account of 
the professional services of the society 
in the last half-century, along with its 
major subject of graduate study in edu- 
cation; a second volume will contain 
the report of its committee on arith- 
metic. 


Washington Should Be Intellectual 
Capital of U.S.—Dr. Johnson 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—‘Washington 
should be the intellectual capital of the 
United States, just as are Paris in France 
and London in England.” 

So said Alvin Johnson, president 
emeritus of the New School for Social 
Research in New York City, in suggest- 
ing that an institution similar to the 
New York school be established in the 
nation’s capital. 

Dr. Johnson expressed his ideas at 
a gathering of 150 notables in celebra- 
tion of his 75th birthday. He said that 
a Washington center of advanced edu- 
cation for adults would, in 10 years, 
attract 20,000 persons from all over the 
United States. At present, he said, “all 
the intellectualism in Washington is 
defeated because it is not drawn to- 
gether. There are a thousand isolated 
groups in Washington with an intel- 
lectual potential that is enormous.” 

But, he said, the initiative must come 
from the city itself. He could not take 
the risk of starting a “New School” 
here, he said, without becoming a “car- 
petbagger.” Dr. Johnson also stated that 
Washington educators and intellectual 
workers are too modest and this may 
account for their lack of initiative in 
setting up a center that would have 
repercussions for education throughout 
the country. 


Loyalty Oaths on Shaky Ground 
WASHINGTON, D.C.— Twenty-six 
states require loyalty oaths from teach- 


ers and other public employes. The out- | 


| lawing of the Feinberg law in New 


York by action of the state supreme 
court justice and similar decisions in 
Maryland and New Jersey put these 
state provisions on shaky ground, if 
they are challenged by the courts, the 


Educational Press Association declares. | 





PERSONALITY 


FLOORS! 


When a floor is sparkling clean and bright, 
its “personality” is alive... radiant... 
beautiful. It adds charm to any interior and 
prestige to your buildings. When the floor 
is dull and drab, the “personality” 
is smothered. 

Be sure that your floors reflect their full, 
vital “personality.” It’s easy to achieve 
when you use a HILD Floor Machine. 

This powerful machine has easily inter- 
changeable attachments to perform every 
kind of maintenance job. It will scrub, wax, 
polish, buff, sand, steel-wool or grind. The 
machine’s precision balance and self-pro- 
pelled action make it less tiring to operate 
... invite frequent, thorough maintenance. 
Capacitor-start motor assures long, trouble- 
free service. Made in four sizes ... a correct 
size for every floor area. 






WRITE FOR 
FREE 
CIRCULAR 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


740 W. Washington Blivd., Dept, SC-2 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Revere performs even 





beyond our expectations” 








“Our Revere Sound Projector receives ex- 
tremely hard usage. We run it almost daily, 
moving it from assembly hall to classrooms. 
Yet we've never had a bit of trouble. From 
the standpoint of picture brightness, clarity 
and high fidelity of its sound, its performance 
is even beyond our expectations!”’ 

Revere’s all-around dependability has 
earned it the endorsement of hundreds of 
teachers. You'll find, upon comparison, that 

Revere offers you more quality at less cost 

CDVCPrC than any other sound projector on the mar- 
16mm ket. See the Revere Sound Projector in op- 

eration at your Revere Dealer, or write and 


S Oo U N D M O V | 5 Pp a O J a i T O 4 we will arrange a free demonstration for you. 
REVERE CAMERA COMPANY «+ CHICAGO 16 
$9 9 o 5 Oo Complete 








Revere 


Magnelie Sepe RECORDER 


is 
Reproduces every sound faithfully. Plays ‘a PD 
recordings back instantly. Magnetic tape 
recordings last a lifetime, or can be erased 
automatically and same tape used again. 
Revere twin track recording gives full 


hour on single inexpensive $] 5950 


reel. Very easy to operate. 
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Fight in Britain Over 
Government Aid to Schools 

LONDON, ENGLAND. — Government 
aid for church schools is the issue in a 
battle that has broken out between 
Great Britain’s labor government and 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Roman Catholic hierarchy of 
England and Wales has accused the gov- 
ernment of trying to gag the church 
with threats to cut off state financial aid. 

A ministry of education spokesman 
has replied that Roman Catholics are 


d speaks fe ? hel 


These 12 Advantages 


trying to tap the public treasury in a 
way that “amounts to the state provid- 
ing all the money while the Catholics 
keep all the control.” 

In Britain salaries of 
church schools, including 
priests and nuns, and operating ex- 
penses for such schools are paid from 


tax money. 


d 


Britain's Education Act, passed in 
1944, requires all schools to meet cer- 
tain minimum building standards. It 
estimated the cost of improving Roman 


teachers of 
those of 





mean finer recording and reproduction 


with any tape recorder 


1. Superior straight-line slitting makes it 
track and wind absolutely flat. 

2. The tape has no curl—rides flat over 
heads with minimum tension, giving bet- 
ter frequency response and more uniform 
motion. 

3. Low surface friction — reduces wear 
on heads. 

4. AupiopLate has superior dispersion of 
oxide particles — free from “clumping” 
which causes high noise level. 

5. There is no tendency to stick, layer to 
layer. Unwinds uniformly. 


6. The coating gives unusually strong 
adherence of the oxide to the base. 

7. AUDIOTAPE is designed to give maxi- 
mum signal to noise ratio. 

8. Wider bias range — less sensitive to 
bias changes. 

9. Excellent high-frequency response. 
10. Exceptionally low distortion. 

11. No audible low-frequency modulation 
noise. 

12. AUDIOTAPE has unequalled uniform- 
ity—free from magnetic weak spots that 
cause fluctuations in output. 


AUDIOTAPE is now available on plastic or paper base — with either red 
or black oxide. It is a professional quality tape, manufactured in our 
own plant, to the same exacting standards of quality and uniformity 
which have characterized Aupiopiscs for the past decade. Mail coupon 
below for your free samples of plastic or paper base AupioTaPE. It 


will speak for itself! 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


*Trade Mark 


444 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y 





; Gentlemen: Please send me the following: (Dept. N-I) | 
[_] One 200-foot sample reel of plastic-base Audiotape. 
| [_] Two 200-foot sample reels of paper-base Audiotape — one with red | 
oxide, and the other with black oxide coating. 
| | 
| NAME......... [Sarees weVeeeee Leaner = oh iN Aasdaiwnnwtweites 
a hhs wibircsnaetes NG Gx o6erkedinedaseneibeasaceded ; 
a ee Desir hanceissnkd dpeenilpwntecentas asus 
"i -2 ree er STATE... .0..ccceeeeseeeees 
en ae 





Catholic schools at $28,000,000. But 
the Roman Catholic bishops say that 
the cost would be closer to $168,000,- 
000 and that the church cannot afford it. 

The bishops have suggested that local 
education authorities take over the 
church schools under lease and make 
improvements from public funds. Local 
authorities then would appoint teaching 
staffs, subject to church approval. 

George Tomlinson, minister of edu- 
cation, has rejected the proposal, say- 
ing that it would “wreck the Education 
Act.” 

“The Roman Catholic hierarchy has 
always aimed at throwing the whole 
cost of its schools upon public funds 
and has not ceased to do so,” 2 memo- 
randum drawn up by the ministry of 
education asserted. 

There is a strong tradition in Eng- 
land and Wales against denominational 
teaching in schools financed from pub- 
lic funds, the memorandum said. 

It pointed out that another objection 
to the bishops’ plan is the injustice of 
giving one denomination more favor- 
able treatment than others are given. 


N.E.A. Committee Will 
Evaluate UNESCO Record 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The committee 
on international relations of the N.E.A. 
decided at a meeting in December to 
make a full-scale evaluation of the rec- 
ord of UNESCO in education. 

The committee also recommended the 
offering of materials on international 
relations to teacher workshops; a three- 
day conference on the teaching of in- 
ternational relations to be held preced- 
ing the N.E.A. convention in St. Louis 
in July; preparation of a suggested 
course for training young leaders in the 
field of international understanding, and 
the publication of information bulletins 
on visits to Lake Success and on re- 
sponsibilities of local chairmen of inter- 
national relations committees. 


Yale Education Department 
Makes School Surveys 

New HAVEN, CONN.—To help local 
educators and citizens establish better 
school facilities and programs, the de- 
partment of education of Yale Univer- 
sity is sending experts to various states 
and communities to make “coopera- 
tive” school surveys. 

No longer are school surveys mere 
“crisis studies,’ Clyde M. Hill, chairman 


| of the department of education, pointed 


out. They are undertaken in expectation 
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“YOUR KIDS AND 
MINE CAN NEVER 
BE TOO SAFE: 


“That’s Ford’s Feeling in 
School Bus Design 


"We've tested the new Ford School Bus Safety Chas- 
sis from grille to rear axle, and PROVED its excep- 
tional Safety, Economy, and Endurance.” — Al Esper 


School Bus Body by 
Oneida Products Corporation, 
Canastota, New York 


Ford School Bus Safety Chassis are tested and 
checked and proved in every way to provide security 
for your pupils’ lives and your taxpayers’ dollars. 
Settle the School Bus question for long years to 
come by selecting Ford—the Long-Life Champion. 


*Webster’s Dictionary definition of the word “‘Bonus”—"'Something given 
in addition to what is usual or strictly due.” 
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Name 





Street 





TEST DEPARTMENT FINDINGS ON THE 
FORD SCHOOL BUS SAFETY CHASSIS 
Send today for your FREE copy of Al Esper’s report on the Ford 
School Bus Safety Chassis. 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 3202 ae Dearborn, Mich. 





ON 
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Will you be ready for 
47,683,000 children? 





According to the Census Bureau, 1960 will find us with that many 
children of school age (5 to 19 years) ... an increase of 20.8% over 


1949’s 35,348,000. 


Will your school be prepared? Will the equipment you 
select in the coming expansion “stand-up”? It will if 


you choose wisely. 


When it comes to toilet seats there is only one answer: Church Mol-Tex . 
Used in more schools than any other brand, Church Mol-Tex Seats are 


built to stand not only use but abuse. 


They never need replacing. The first cost 


is the last cost. 





Reg. T. M. 


CHURCH 
MOL-TEX 
SEAT 
No. 9900 


Church , 





C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO. HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Division of Amunrcan Rapuator & Standard Sanitary corporation 





BRICATOR 


~— Senung home ama industry —- 
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NEWS... 


of emergencies, with the goal of avoid- 
ing problems through well grounded 
and practical solutions. 

The only purpose of the Yale surveys, 
which are made in cooperation with 
local citizens and educators, is the con- 
structive improvement of the schools, 
he said. 

After a complete report has been 
written, Yale committee officials assist 
in interpreting the report to local citi- 
zens, but any further action is the sole 
responsibility of the community. 

The Yale education department ac- 
cepts one contract for a school survey, 
selected from 20 or 25 requests, each 
year, according to Mr. Hill. 


60 School Administrators 
to Make European Tour 

NEw HAVEN, CONN.— ‘Sixty US. 
public school executives will make a 
six-week tour of Europe this spring. 
The trip will be sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administra- 
tors, Yale University, and Michigan 
State College. 

The educators 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, The Netherlands, Belgium and 
England. George F. Kneller, research 
associate in education at Yale, will lead 
the group, which will leave March 18 
and return May 1. 

During their stay in Europe, Mr. 
Kneller said, the Americans will confer 
with leaders in education and national 
life. 

The A.A.S.A. previously has sponsored 
field trips for school administrators in 
this country, but this will be the first 
time the association has sponsored a 
European trip. 


will visit Ireland, 


East St. Louis Schools 
End Racial Segregation 

EAsT St. Louis, [LL.—On January 
30 this city will end its 85 year old 
policy of segregating the races. A board 
resolution, unanimously adopted, discon- 
tinued segregation “in a spirit of fair 
play and in accordance with true 
democracy.” 

The district was faced with the loss 
of $667,989 in state school aid funds 
under a new ruling that state money 
would not be available to school dis- 
tricts practicing racial discrimination. 
The city has 5000 Negro pupils en- 
rolled in 10 elementary schools and one 
high school. 
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Floor of Northern Hard Maple, 80 x 100 
feet, a dual-purpose innovation which 
combines gymnasium and __ roller- 
skating rink, at Archbishop Stepinac 
High School, White Plains, N. Y.—an 
interesting development in supervised 
recreation. Eggers & Higgins, Architects, 
New York, N. Y. 


in the bright beauty, 


Formed to conserve the natural supply and 
to raise and stabilize the mill standards of 
genuine Northern Hard Maple Flooring, the 
MFMA has, naturally, watched and recorded 
for many years the performance of the thou- 
sands of fine Maple Floors in American school 
and college classrooms, corridors, gymna- 
siums and offices. 


MFMA records prove that true economy 
and thorough satisfaction are assured by a 
well-laid, properly-tinished floor of Northern 
Hard Maple. It reflects good judgment. Northern 
Hard Maple is close-grained, tough, strong, 
rigid. It is truly resilient. It is amazingly 
resistant to denting by pcinted impact or 
pressure, and to abrasion by scuffing. It is 
non-splintering. It is readily stained to many 


| 


L 


“+++ FLOOR WITH 9 
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Good Judgment 


endurance and economy of 


NORTHERN HARD MAPLE 


varied tones, and it is brightly beautiful 
without any stain. 


Second Grade, Second-and-Better Grade 
and Third Grade Northern Hard Maple, 
MFMA-marked, provide very appreciable 
economies, too, at no sacrifice of performance 
characteristics. Ask vour school architect 
to show and explain these simple MFMA 
grading specifications to you. 

For full data, see Sweet’s, Arch., 13/g2/6 
Eng., 4/5/22. Write for latest listing of 
MFMA-approved finishing products and 
processes. Address 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Room 389 — 46 Washington Boulevard 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


FEN unRD MAPLE 


BEECH ANO B/KRCH 
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School for Spastics 
Opened in Chicago 

WASHINGTON, D.C.— The opening 
in Chicago of a new boarding school 
for child victims of spastic paralysis 
has been announced by the national of- 
fice of American Federation of 
Labor. 

Joseph D. Keenan, A.F.L. official and 
a member of the sponsoring committee, 
said: “This is a precedent shattering 
move. Until now, there has been no 
place where spastic youngsters could get 


the 


the kind of help they need. The school 
is the first of its kind in the United 
States, and the A.F.L. takes pride in 
having helped organize it.” 

There are about 5000 spastics in Chi- 
cago. The new boarding school, an 18 
room, four-story brick building, has been 
contributed by interested organizations. 
It will accept 22 children at a time as 
permanent residents. Trained instruc- 
tors, a resident superintendent, and a 
registered nurse will be members of 
the permanent staff. 


FRANKLIN’S... 


THE WAX THAT HAS EVERYTHING! 
/ 


— 


“UGH * HIGHER WAX CONTENT* IT 5 


FRANKLIN 
mints TWENTY..ONE . 


& 


For 


PROBLEM 


“AKL RESEARCH o fred 


HIGH GLOSS...WATER RESISTANT... 
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Object of the school is to try to train 
spastics (who suffer from a brain in- 
jury causing a lack of muscular control) 
so that they can use their limbs to en- 
gage in normal activities. The school 
is designed to accommodate children the 
Chicago school board will not accept 
even in its special schools for handi- 
capped youngsters. 

The Parents Association for Spastic 
Children’s Aid, Inc., a nonprofit, non- 
sectarian group of about 150 parents, 
is cooperating with the A.F.L. in back- 


— ing the project. 


V.A. Investigating Schools; 
Congress to Hear Findings 
WASHINGTON, D.C—Dummy busi- 
ness firms and misleading advertising 
by schools and colleges, designed to 


| mulct veterans eligible for educational 








courses, are being investigated by the 
Veterans Administration. 

The V.A.’s findings will be presented 
to Congress. Information is being gath- 
ered on the types of training offered, 
the profit or nonprofit nature of schools, 
and the date of schools’ founding in 
relation to the date the veterans’ train- 
ing program started. 

Reports of widespread abuses have 
reached Washington headquarters, says 


| the V.A. The agency asserts it is seek- 


ing to find out whether the complaints 
are justified. 

The procedure the V.A. is using in 
conducting the survey has been criti- 
cized by local school administrators and 
some chief state school officers. These 
school executives are not questioning 
the need for a survey, but they object 
to the manner in which the federal 
agency has ignored or sidestepped the 
state education authority through which 
such investigation might be made. They 
consider V.A.’s latest move another step 
toward federal control of public edu- 
cation. 


Public Relations Program Out 
ATLANTIC City, N.J. — How the 
1950 A.A.S.A. yearbook on public re- 
lations can be used most effectively will 
be discussed by Arthur F. Corey, a 
member of the yearbook commission 
and executive secretary of the California 


| Teachers Association, at the annual pro- 


gram of the School Public Relations 


| Association, February 27. The other 


speaker at the luncheon program will 
be Sloane Wilson, assistant secretary of 
the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, New York. 
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Save Valuable Floor Space with... 
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Have the convenience and safety of permanent built-in seats... yet 


% 


provide the maximum floor area for other purposes when spectator 


seats are not required. Medart telescopic gym seats occupy just 32 
inches of floor space when in “nested” position! No special wall 
reinforcement necessary because load is distributed on the floor 


rather than wall. 


NOTE THE MEDART “SAFETY FACTOR” 

The understructure is made entirely of steel with uprights of double 
channel construction to give “I” beam vertical strength and balanc- 
ing support. Spacer angles and cross channels are of steel. Selected 


lumber used throughout for seatboards, footboards and risers—full A complete line of 
Basketball Back- 
stops both stand- 
ard and special 


Medart Telescopic Gym Seats Available In WALL ATTACHED... designs “tellered” 
MOVABLE...HIGH ROW (UP TO 20 ROWS HIGH) AND RECESSED TYPES po apt 
Write for descrip- 
tive literature. 


length—full width ... one piece. 


Write for descriptive literature... send your 
plans for suggestions. 





cATALOGIN 
T's 





SWEET’S FILE (ARCHITECTURAL) NO. 23g—3a and 23c—8a 


FMSO-1 se TIME Qoe7 3 
ALL | The very latest 
| fe design in Basket- 
= ll 
RED (JEDART PRODUCTS, INC. Pte 
VISIT I ab spectator visibility. 


3532 DEKALB ST. ST. LOUIS 18, MO. ae Write for descip- 


peRIOD} a, ive literature. 
Leadership for over 75 years in School Equipment el isha 
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To Ask Illinois Legislature 
for Funds for School Construction 

CHICAGO. — The Illinois Education 
Association will ask the state legislature 
to appropriate funds for the construc- 
tion of school buildings, in accordance 
with a resolution adopted by the I.E.A. 
at its meeting here December 30. The 
I.E.A. asserts that Illinois needs more 
than $500,000,000 to replace buildings 
already obsolete. 

The state group pleaded for state 
support for Chicago schools that will 


be “more nearly equal to that given 
by a majority of other states to large 
cities.” 

Edward E. Keener, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of personnel for Chi- 
cago public schools and president of 
the LE.A., told representatives of the 
42,000 teacher members that teachers 
may strive for adequate pay but should 
put forth their best efforts even when 
pay is low. 

“No reference is made in the physi- 
cian’s oath that he will demand a cer- 


Get Great Utility at LOW COST 
with ARNCO 
RECEDING DOOR CLASSROOM WARDROBES 


ELIMINATES 
OVER- 
CROWDING 


EASILY 
INSTALLED 


CUTS 
COSTS 


Arnco Steel Reced- 
ing Door Classroom 
Wardrobes provide 
an efficient, sanitary 
means of housing 
pupils’ clothing 
within the class- 
room. Design based 
on years of experi- 
ence in equipping 
schools with both 
standardized and 
built-to-order metal 
furniture. 











ARNCO Wardrobe standard design is 
based on all-steel construction, includ- 
ing doors, trim, shelving, etc. Doors are 
easily operated by small children. 
ARNCO Wardrobes offer freedom of 
sagging of doors and minimum hard- 
ware maintenance. ARNCO Wardrobes 
can be furnished in any desired com- 
bination of wardrobe and auxiliary cab- 
inets or wardrobe only. 





NON-SAGGING, FINGER-TIP OPERAT- 
ING, PIVOTED SUSPENSION HARDWARE 
is of one-piece construction in solid 
bronze, is fully adjustable and operates 
smoothly on two sets of ball bearings. 
One bearing is placed at lower pivot 
arm and the other where lower pivot 
arm engages door bracket. Neither 
doors nor mechanism will sag due to 
rugged construction. 


Write for literature 


A.R. NELSON CO.), inc. 


210 E. 40th St., 


New York 16,N. Y. 
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tain rate of pay for his services,’ he 
said, and it may be that teachers like 
physicians should take an oath to per- 
form their duty when called upon to do 
so if teaching is to become a real pro- 
fession. 

Mr. Keener continues as president 
until July 1, when he will be succeeded 
by Edith Wentworth, teacher in the 
township high school at DeKalb. 


Puerto Rican Schools Are 
Few and of Poor Quality 

New YorK.—Lack of school build- 
ings is the principal reason why 300,- 
000 Puerto Rican children are not in 
schools. Another 388,000 children on 
the island go to school, but the educa- 
tional fare is meager. 

The Institute of Field Studies of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
surveyed the school situation at the 
request of the Puerto Rican govern- 
ment. 

It found that the average child in 
rural areas gets the equivalent of two 
years’ schooling in the United States. 
Only six or seven persons out of every 
hundred finish high school. 

The report of the survey recommends 
that a minimum of six years’ schooling 
be provided for all children on the 
island and that hundreds of new schools 
be built. It advises that senior high 
schools and vocational schools be com- 
bined “into comprehensive secondary 
schools.” 

Karl H. Berns, assistant secretary for 
business of the National Education As- 
sociation, speaking before the Puerto 
Rico Teachers Association in Rio Pied- 
ras December 26, declared that “the 
Congress of the United States has an 
obligation to provide federal assistance 
to the schools of Puerto Rico as a part 
of the general federal aid to education 
program now under consideration.” 


To Train Labor Officials 

New York.—A labor officers train- 
ing school has been set up by the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, with Arthur A. Elder as director. 
The school is open to members of the 
union who are 21 to 30 years old and 
are interested in full-time work as ofh- 
cials. Tuition is free. The course in- 
cludes economics, labor relations, law, 
union organization, history of labor, and 
field work, such as participation in 
collective bargaining negotiations and 
getting familiar with shop work and 
practices. 
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Barrel Staves 


for SKIS ? 


It’s also possible to teach Office Machine 
Practice without the right equipment. But 


VMonroes can make your teaching job a lot easier. 


Install Monroe Adding-Calculators . . . 
5 Edueators and | electric model... for each 


class and you'll be amazed at your pupils’ progress. 


With 6 Monroes each student is assured of 


enough class time to master the subject thoroughly. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


TODAY -— NO / 
OBLIGATION . 


Then, too, Monroes are the easiest. most practical 






machines to teach or to learn. 





The Educator, for example, is designed 
specifically for school work . . . features the 
manual operation that allows each student to learn 


at the speed best adapted to individual ability. 


=> 


Teach your students on Monroes, the machines 








they Il use in business later. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
Educational Department, Orange, N. J. 


Your local Monroe representative will 
he glad to demonstrate the Educator. Just 


drop the coupon in the mail today. Yes, I'd like to make my teaching job easier. Please have 


your representative call and demonstrate the Educator. 
NAME 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS Cc 
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24-INCH MODEL "S.P.” has four h. p. Briggs & 


31-INCH "GRASS KING” with 6 h.p. Briggs & Strat- 
Stratton engine. Smaller models also available. 


ton engine. Smoothly cuts up to six acres a day. 


MOW : 
YOU CAN CUT fine lawns... tall grass... tough 


E VERYTH ! NG growth and weeds in one operation with a Whirl- 


IN ONE OPERATION WITH A wind, America’s leading rotary-scythe power 
mower. Built of extra heavy plate steel and elec- 


D trically welded. Equipped with 16 precision ball 
HIRL or roller bearing units for smooth, trouble-free 
operation. Fully enclosed top and sides. 


TRADE MARK Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 


sc gn 





Sharpens In a Jiffy : ind stays right Clean-cutting rotary-scythe spins For complete information on Whirl- 
on the job. You simply loosen through grassand heavy growth. wind Mowers, write: Whirlwind, 
nut, remove blade, and sharpen Patented‘‘Suction Lift’’suspends Inc., 3711 North Richards St., 
with a hand file. Replaceable clippings while blade chops them Milwaukee 12, Wisc. Subsidiary 


cutting tips. into mulch, of Toro Manufacturing Corp. 


“The Yame to Choose For 
QUALITY FURNITURE 











School boards throughout the country 
have accorded Peterson Quality their 
preference for more than half a cen- 
tury. Relationships of long standing 
have grown from the advice of our ex- 
perts in the solution of whatever prob- 
lems have arisen on the subject of 
furniture for the laboratory, home mak- 
ing and library departments. This serv- 
ice is yours for the asking . . . without 
obligation. 





WRITE FOR 


FREE 


CATALOG 


tours PETERSON «co. inc. 


1226 FULLERTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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| Citizens’ Council to Help 
New York Study High Schools 

ALBANY, N.Y.—A citizens’ council 
has been appointed to assist the educa- 
tion department in improving high 
school education in New York State, 
the board of regents announced recently. 

Known as the Regents Council 
Readjustment of High School Educa- 
tion, the group will study the problem 
of making high school education serve 
more adequately the needs and inter- 
ests of youths of secondary school age. 

Chancellor William J. Wallin ex- 
plained that the regents had been con- 
cerned for some time over the fact that 
“nearly one-half the pupils who enter 
the schools drop out before graduating 
from high school.” ° 

“Studies have shown,” he said, “that 
this disturbing condition is due in no 
small degree to the failure of many 
of our high schools to offer the kind 
of program best suited to the needs and 
interest of large numbers of our youths. 
To the extent that this is so, both youth 
and society are the sufferers.” 

The regents said that the council will 
be expected to advise school authorities 
on what readjustments are necessary to 
meet present-day needs. Its members 
are 19 business and professional men 


and women. 


Record Expenditure 
for Houston Schools 

HousTON, TEX.—The Houston pub- 
lic school system has spent $24,861,121 
of the approximately $32,500,000 in 
bond money for buildings and improve- 
ments during the last two years, accord- 
ing to Stayton Nunn, coordinating archi- 
tect for the schools. This figure, Mr. 
Nunn believes, represents a record ex- 
penditure for any school system in the 
country. 


Rural Teaching Film 
to Be Released by N.E.A. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Camera crews 
have completed shooting of a 20 min- 
ute, 16 mm. sound motion picture on 
successful teaching in a rural school. 
The film is sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, National Edu- 
cation Association. Prints, in either 
black and white or color, will be avail- 
able for use early next summer. 
Estimated price of the black and 
white print is $90; the color print will 
sell for approximately $135. Rental 
prints will be available from film li- 
braries throughout the United States. 
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HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS extended 











Two regulation basketball courts separ- : i i 
ated by a Horn Automatic Electric BIG GAME! Hom Folding Bleachers 
Folding Partition. Horn Folding Bleach- will meet your requirements. 


ers in folded position. 


HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS 





Ample leg room with approved safety construction b 

offers maximum seating capacity when extended or h, 

maximum playing space when folded. Compact, easily +2 P 

maintained and operated Horn Folding Bleachers are ; 

approved in all 48 states. HE CLOSED ™ 
POSITION 
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SPACE REQUIREMENTS 
| FLOOR SPACE | FLOOR SPACE 
ROWS | - | “HEIGHT ROWS annerennneenececsmennt SNES 
| IN USE “CLOSED | IN USE “CLOSED 
3 | 4Ft. Qin. | 1Ft 8%In. | 3FtOIn, 2 21Ft. 3in. | 4 Ft. 3igin. 9 Ft.9 In. 
4 | GFt 7In. | 2Ft. O%In. | 3FtQIn. 13 23Ft. Tin. | 4Ft. 6i2In. | 10Ft.6In. 
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7 | I2Ft. Tin. | 2Ft. 10% In 6 Ft.0 In. 16 28Ft. 7In. | SF 4%In. | 12 Ft.QIn. 
8 13Ft.11 In. | 3Ft. 15¢In. 6 Ft. 9 In. 17 30Ft. 5in. | SFt. 8 In. | 13Ft.6In. 
$ | I5Ft gin. | 3Ft 5 In | 7 Ft In. 18 32 Ft. 3in. | SFt.13in. | 14 Ft.3 In. 
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11 | 19 Ft. Sin. | 3FLIM%In. |  OFtOIn. 20 35 Ft. 11 In. | 6Ft. 6%in. | 15 Ft.9In. 











*Dimension includes 4/2 in. space between top seat and wall. 
**Height in open position same as closed. For Bleachers higher than 20 Rows write for comptete details and dimensions. 
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NEWS... 


Foreign Students Expected 
to Be in Financial Straits 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Between 340 
and 40 per cent of the 26,000 foreign 
students in the United States may soon 
find themselves in financial difficulties. 
Students from India have been hit 
hard by the devaluation of the British 
pound, to which the Indian rupee is 
tied. The result is that the allowances 
from home are now much decreased in 
value, making it necessary for the stu- 
dents to stretch their budgets tightly. 


A similar situation holds for other 
students, both from British Common- 
wealth nations and from countries out- 
side it whose currencies are influenced 
by Britain’s devaluation, such as France, 
Holland, Iraq and Belgium. Many of 
these lands have been sending large 
numbers of exchange students to the 
United States. 

Most countries issue student funds 
once or twice a year. Hence, the full 
effects of devaluation will probably not 
be felt for a few months until the stu- 
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including— 
@ Usable-Vision tests both at 


@ Suppression tests. 


@ Color tests. 
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Vision-Screening Tests 


far point and reading distance. 


@ Vertical and Lateral Imbalance tests 
both for far point and reading distance. 


@ Depth Perception tests. 


Approved for use in MORE THAN 3,000 SCHOOLS, and in 
MORE THAN 3,000 INDUSTRIES, enabling them to refer 
children and workers who need visual care to proper vision 
specialists, for analysis and professional eye care. 

Used widely to investigate the visual factor in reading 


Extra nurses or teachers can be trained quickly to use the 


The complete Visual-Survey Service consists of a precision 
built instrument with lenses corrected for color and spherical 
aberration, flat test cards, a graphic profile record form that 
gives a vivid overall picture of the subject’s visual skills. 


Name at, 


Address on 









Keystone View Co., Meadville, Penna. 

Please send full information on Visual- 
Survey Service, including data on valid- 
ity, and lists of use ah 
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dents apply to their home governments 
for their next allotment. 

The problem of students who may 
be stranded here with insufficient funds 
was recently considered at a meeting 
of representatives of 20 embassies and 
legations, sponsored by the Institute of 


International Education and the Na- 
tional Association of Foreign Student 
Advisers. A survey of the extent of stu- 
dent need will be made as a result of 
the conference. 

Many colleges, universities and com- 
munities have already undertaken proj- 
ects to aid the needy foreign students. 
Students may have to be given scholar- 
ships and loans or part-time employ- 
ment and exempted from payment for 
room, board, books and other fees in 
the near future until a permanent solu- 
tion to the foreign students’ difficulties 
can be found. 


51 Students Enter Finals 
of Voice of Democracy Contest 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Fifty-one high 
school students, who won state contests 
in 48 states, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska and Puerto Rico, have been en- 
tered in the national finals of the Voice 
of Democracy Contest. 

These young Americans, in competi- 
tion with 1,000,000 other contestants, 
won school, community and state con- 
tests with their five-minute broadcast 
scripts on the subject “I Speak for 
Democracy.” They will compete by 
transcription and recording for the four 
national awards, $500 college scholar- 
ships and trips to Washington. 

The 51 state winners were announced 
by the Voice of Democracy Committee, 
which is sponsored by the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters, the Radio 
Manufacturers Association, and the US. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. The 
U.S. Office of Education, which endorses 
the contest, also is represented on the 
committee. 

Chosen transcriptions will be judged 
by a national board of judges. The 
judges are: Tom C. Clark, associate 
justice of the U.S. Supreme Court; Doug- 
las Southall Freeman, editor and author; 
Andrew D. Holt, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association; J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the F.B.I.; Edward 
R. Murrow, news commentator, and 
James Stewart, motion picture star. 

Four national winners will be named 
as soon as the final judging has been 
completed. They will be brought to 
Washington for the week of February 
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NOW! Better Than Ever 
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PRESTO Orange Label Discs 






Long famous for quality, Orange Label Discs are today better than ever. For they are 
now made in the same plant, on the same automatic machinery as the Presto Green Label 
professional recording discs used in broadcasting stations. Except for aluminum-base thick- 
ness (for economy to you), Orange Label Discs are identical with Green Label. Minimum 
surface noise, excellent high frequency response and complete freedom from chemical and 
mechanical imperfections are characteristics of all Presto Discs. 











PRESTO Uni- 


versal Master 
Record Player. 
Plays all type records 
both microgroove 
(334 rpm and 45 rpm) 
and standard (78rpm). 
A precision machine 
far superior to the or- 
dinary turntable. 


PRESTO Y-3 for professional quality. A portable recorder and play- 
back for both microgroove and standard recordings that measures up to most 
critical professional standards. Handles records up to 17% inches. 





PRESTO K-10 for versatility. A portable 


recorder, record player and public address system 
all in one. Handles both microgroove (33% rpm) 


and standard (78 rpm) —also 45 rpm (optional). MAIL COUPON. ..for more information 


Widely used for voice tr lining, speech correction, pe aes scessseesneesesssssssesesesss4 
language instruction, 


RESTO 


RECORDING CORPORATION 


Paramus, New Jersey 


Mailing Address: P.O. Box 500, Hackensack, N. J. 
In Canada: WALTER P. DOWNS, Ltd., Dominion Square Building, Montreal 


Presto Recording Corporation, P. O. Box 500 
Hackensack, N. J. 
Please send me further information on items checked. 
K-10 a) F. 
Universal Master Record Player 
Presto Orange Label Discs 


Send me ey oe Re 4 jon 
to “The Presto 
¢, 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INSTANTANEOUS 
SOUND RECORDING EQUIPMENT AND DISCS 
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When you buy a light- 
ing fixture, you buy more 
than just light! ... You’re 
buying installation, main- 


tenance, relamping. All ==——7iiR, 


of these are part of the 
price of the fixture. You 
can buy a cheaper fixture 
than Kayline, but with 
it you buy higher replace- 
ment costs, less dependa- 
bility, and higher up- 
keep. 55 years of know- 
how — plus the finest 
materials—build depend- 
ability into every Kayline 
fixture! Ease of installa- 
tion, low cost cleaning 
and relamping build low 
price into every Kayline 
fixture! Write for our 
catalogue! 





THE KAYLINE CO. 
2480 East 22nd St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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| NEWS... 


19 to 25. At the national awards lunch- 
eon they will receive their scholarships 
and other prizes. 


U.N. Institute to Precede 
A.A.S.A. Convention 

New YorK.—tThe third United Na- 
tions Institute at Lake Success will be 
held prior to the A.AS.A. meeting in 
February. The institute dates are Feb- 
ruary 23 and 24. 

Attendance at this annual institute 
is limited by the facilities available at 
Lake Success, and superintendents and 
other educators who wish to attend are 
being urged to get in touch with the 
program chairman, Frederick L. Rede- 
fer, Press 53, New York University 
School of Education. 

During the two-day period many 
crucial world problems will be up for 
discussion in the U.N. councils, it is 
expected. The Social and Economic 
Council probably will be involved in 
discussions of the implementation of 
Point Four in President Truman's pro- 
gram. 

The U.N. Institute is sponsored 
jointly by the U.N. department of pub- 
lic information and UNESCO. 


Stoddard Names Four 
Aims in Education 

CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—Educational ac- 
complishments of the last 50 years will 
be stressed again during the second half 
of the century, according to Dr. George 
D. Stoddard, president of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

President Stoddard named as the four 
chief accomplishments in education: 
(1) expansion of science and technol- 
ogy; (2) expansion of the arts of com- 
munication; (3) the idea of higher edu- 
cation for all talented youth, and (4) 
close correlation between research and 
public service, particularly in regard to 
national defense. 


Library Books Awarded 
in Anti-Vandalism Contest 
CHICAGO.—Two hundred ten elemen- 
tary, high, special and vocational schools 
in Chicago received $24,375 worth of 
library books from the committee on 
conservation of public property because 
they had the best records in the 1949 
glass saving and anti-vandalism contest. 
In 1946 there were 60,799 window 
panes broken in Chicago public school 
buildings. In 1949 only 26,254 were 
broken between January 1 and Octo- 
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YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


when building, 
expanding 

or remodeling 
3@ 


* See the new Lyon Elementary School Locker 
® Atlantic City —Feb. 25-Mar. 2 * Space D-45 and D-47 


WV 
METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
General Offices: 226 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
Factories: YORK, PA., AURORA, ILL., CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
Warehouses, Branches and Dealers in Principal Cities 
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A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 


® Shelving © Kitchen Cabinets  ® Filing Cabinets ¢ Storage Cabinets * Conveyors ® Tool Stands ® Flat Drawer Files 
a Mela ¢-18) ® Display Equipment ® Cabinet Benches ® Bench Drawers © Shop Boxes ® Service Carts ® Tool Trays ® Tool Boxes 








© Wood Working Benches * Hanging Cabinets ® Folding Chairs © Work Benches * Bar Rocks °® Hopper Bins ® Desks * Sorting Files 
® Economy Locker Racks ¢ Welding Benches °* Drawing Tables ® Drawer Units ® Bin Units ¢ Parts Cases ® Stools * Revolving Bins 
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NEWS... 


People of Connecticut 
Survey Schools 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The people ot 
Connecticut, on a statewide basis, are 
organizing into committees to 
study their school needs and to decide 
oa the best ways to improve their schools 
and colleges. 

Of the 169 towns and cities in Con- 
necticut, 100 have formed school-com- 
munity groups. The others are ex- 
pected to organize committees before 
the school year ends. The groups are 


local 





composed of parents, representative citi- 
zens of the communities, school officials, 
teachers and members of the local boards 
of education. 

The Citizens’ Fact-Finding Commis- 
sion Education, created by Gov. 
Chester Bowles last January to survey 
Connecticut's schools, has called upon 
citizens of the state to analyze, evaluate 
and examine their own local schools. 
Chairman of the commission is Norman 
Cousins, editor of the Saturday Revieu 


on 


of Literature. 


“MERCHANT 


PRINTER 
WRITER 
CHIEF” 


PRINTING touches life at so many points! Into whatever vocation 


the boy or girl grows. a knowledge of printing is fundamental. 


Besides, a graphic arts course often enables a student to discover 


and give direction to his natural talents. This may lead him into 


the printing industry itself. which includes four out of the ten 


highest paid crafts. Or it may inspire him to seek self expression 


in fields where familiarity with and appreciation of the principles 


of printing are invaluable assets. 


ATF, with its long-established and richly-experienced Department 


of Education, is ready at all times to consult with school officials on 


printing departments and theirimportant place in today’s curricula. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Department of Education 
200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH B, NEW JERSEY 
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Between now and June, when the 
commission's survey will be completed, 
many educational town hall meetings 
will be held in every part of the state. 
Through their community study groups, 
Mr. Cousins hopes, the people will form- 
ulate plans for a better school system. 
After the citizens, through round-table 
discussions, arrive at basic conclusions, 
they will present their recommendations 
to the commission. 

A series of pamphlets suggesting use- 
ful procedures in developing a program 
of community action to improve public 
education has been developed by the 
commission. Commission members and 
members of the field staff are “on call” 
to speak at meetings of civic and educa- 
tional associations. 

To get the message of the self-sur- 
vey before the people of Connecticut, 
the commission is using newspapers, 
radio, television, films, pamphlets and 
town hall forums. 

Professional inquiries into the state's 
system of public education are under 
the direction of Ernest O. Melby, dean 
of the New York University School of 
Education. 


Water Conservation to Be 
Stressed in N.Y.C. Schools 

New YORK.—This city’s water Crisis 
has led to classroom study of water con- 
servation, Dr. William Jansen, super- 
intendent of schools, declares. A special 
issue of the board’s publication Cur- 
riculum and Materials is devoted en- 
tirely to the water emergency. 

Instruction in water saving will reach 
even very young children who will 
learn “efficient use of water in washing 
and bathing,” “use of controls on drink- 
ing fountains,” “importance of keeping 
clothes clean to reduce need for wash- 
ing,” and simple facts about how the 
city gets its water and how it is used. 

Junior and senior high school pupils 
will learn all about the source, process- 
ing, use and importance of water in a 
modern city. Water conservation will be 
made the subject of talks, essays and 
group discussions. 


Booklets About 1950 Census 
to Be Offered to Schools 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — Social studies 
projects, based on the 1950 census, will 
be offered to America’s elementary and 
high schools next month, the Bureau 
of the Census has announced. 
Two guidebooks, “We Count in 
1950,” are being issued for elementary 
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The Educational Model 


SOUNDMIRKROR 


is a complete unit. 
Model BK 428-B illustrated. 








Easy to carry from classroom to 
classroom. 
Soundmirror brings professional 
standards to amateur use. Now 
being used with outstanding 
success for 
®orchestra and band 
practice 
® foreign language study 
® speech study and 
correction 
® music appreciation 
© dramatics 
® stenography 
© student practice sessions 
® aid to repetitive drill work 














30 minutes recording 
time, per reel of tape, 
8 4 fits classroom work 
schedules. 


Sruck ... for more than 10 years 


leaders in magnetic recording 
*Trade Mark Registered 
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1. Reporte 
now auaclable 


@ Instructors who used new teaching 
techniques with Soundmirror in their 
work knew that students were mastering work more 
quickly and more thoroughly .. . knew that this was being 
accomplished with Jess effort on both students’ and 





teachers’ part. 


Now authoritative tests have been made in a leading 
midwestern university—tests that show amazing results in 
student achievement. One of the rewarding results has been 
the amazing gain in teaching effectiveness—how, without 
the drudgery of repetition, the teacher uses Soundmirror 
“Magic Ribbon” recording tape and the students hear the 
teacher’s instructions in practice rooms as many times as 
they wish without the necessity of the teacher’s presence. 


Whatever you teach or supervise, this report now in 
booklet form contains information valuable to you. Its 
price is 50¢, but it will be sent without charge to accredited 
teachers. Please use the coupon below. 


SOUND MER ROR 


aoe oe os SEND THIS COUPON TODAY! = 


THE BRUSH DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, Dept. D-7 
3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Please send me, without obligation, the report on “Recordings and Self 


Tutoring” in classes where the SOUNDMIRROR was used. 
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NEWS... 


and secondary school teachers. 
books, 185,000 copies of which will be 
published the latter part of January, 
will be made available to public, private 


The 


and parochial schools. History of the 
census, enumeration methods, and uses 
to which census figures can be put are 
described. 

Dr. Frank Hubbard, research director 
of the National Education Association, 
prepared the booklets, with the help of 
the National Council for Social Studies 
and the U.S. Office of Education. 


The census bureau suggests that the 
publications be used to guide unit les- 
sons in the social studies. Teachers, 
rather than the students themselves, are 
expected to use the material. 


Pacific Islands Now 

Have 150 New Schools 
WASHINGTON, D.C.— Schools 

popping up all over the Pacific Islands 

or, to be more specific, on those islands 

that are a part of the vast Trust Ter- 


are 


ritory of the Pacific. 


HOW MUCH CLEANING POWER 





1 HP Commercial 


Spencer Commercial Portables are built espe- 
cially for fast efficient cleaning of schools, 
hotels, offices, etc. A powerful multi-stage 
vacuum, special tools, and a swivel handle 


3%, HP Multi-Vac Sr. 


DO YOU NEED? 








that keeps the hose away from the body are 


some of the Spencer advantages. All Spencers 
are rated, and built for continuous service. 


TIME IS SAVED by the 
large dirt can, released 
and replaced by a move 
of the foot. 


Special connections for blowing and spray- 


ing. Attachments for wet pick up, dry mop 


or large area cleaning. 


Built. by Spencer, a pioneer in commercial 


cleaning for forty years. 


ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION 
Or write for Bulletin 114-D 


Spaneas 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO 
HARTFORD 6, CONN 





TO CLEAN THE BAG— 
lift and shake into the 
machine—clean side out. 


COMMERCIAL 
VACUUM 
CLEANING 
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Adm. Arthur W. Radford, high com- 
missioner of the territory, has set a goal 
of one school for each community hav- 
ing five or more children of school age. 

The naval administration now re- 
ports that it has 140 elementary schools 
in the Caroline, northern Mariana and 
Marshall islands, six intermediate 
schools at Saipan, Ponape, Truk, Koror, 
Majuro and Yap, and four higher train- 
ing institutions, including the Pacific 
Island Teacher Training School at Truk. 

The teacher training program is only 
two years old, yet there are now 252 
teachers, principals, district superin- 
tendents, and other school officials de- 
rived from the island population. 

Four natives have thus far qualified 
for scholarship aid from American col- 
leges. 


Vocational Education Has 
Advisory Group on Practices 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — A working 
advisory committee on vocational educa- 
tion was formed recently at the sugges- 
tion of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. Its members were selected by 
state directors for vocational education. 
They will work closely with U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education Earl McGrath. 
Through the work of this committee 
administrative practices in vocational 
education may be simplified and im- 
proved, it is believed. 

One immediate task facing the group, 
it has been pointed out, is to suggest 
procedures for a proposed practical 
nursing education program now being 
suggested in Congress. Other possible 
tasks were listed as: improving the re- 
porting systems in vocational educa- 
tion; improving practices in apprentice- 
ship training; exploring complaints 
from vocational educators about flaws 
in the entire George-Barden program. 


Asks Federal Scholarships 
for Low-Income Families 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A broad pro- 
gram of college scholarships and loans 
to students from low-income families 
was urged by Dr. Dewey Anderson, 
executive director of the Public Affairs 
Institute, before the Sparkman joint 
subcommittee of Congress on income 
problems facing “one-third of the pop- 
ulation of the nation.” 

Another of Dr. Anderson's sugges- 
tions was for possible restoration of the 
C.C.C. camps for young men and a 
domestic Point Four program to meet 
problems in depressed areas. 
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SEE FOR YOURSELF 


Why this truly modern tubular steel furniture is such a sensible 

choice for all your classroom and auditorium needs. You’re sure 

of acordial welcome at The N.E.A. Convention at Atlantic City. ee ae el 
iC/L00 urniture tutsion 
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NEWS... 


Educators Say V.A. 
Uses Scare Figures 

WASHINGTON, 
Washington, D.C., disagree sharply with 
the V.A. that the G1. 
educational and training program will 
cost the nation $60,000,000,000 before 
it is over. 


D.C.—Educators in 


announcement 


They say it is a scare figure issued 
by the Veterans Administration to pre- 
vent Congress from enacting the G.I. 
Education and Training Amendments, 
known as the Taft Amendments. These 


would liberalize the formula for pay- 
ments to educational and 
would prevent the V.A. from restricting 
a student’s election of courses and in- 
stitutions. The amendments already 
have passed the Senate and may be con- 
sidered by the House in January. 

Educators that even 
liberalized policy, permitting each vet- 
eran maximum entitle- 
ment, the total outlay would be around 
$30,000,000,000. On 
if the Veterans Administration is per- 


institutions 


insist with a 


to exhaust his 


the other hand, 





From CONSTANTLY VARIED 
MENU OF OVEN DONE FOODS 


Manhattan College's chef re- 
alizes that eating in the same 
place daily isn't very interest- 
ing, unless the menu varies 
constantly—that's why he se- 
lected a Blodgett Roast Oven. 
Oven prepared foods are 


easily varied—and are tops 


in nutritive value. 





Manhattan College, N. Y., and one 


of the Blodgett Gas-Fired Sectional 

vens that serve its kitchen and bake- 
shop. Oven shown is the No. 952 
Roasting Oven. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF 


THE G f? Lites rere Go., INC. 


50 LAKESIDE AVE., BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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mitted to pursue its tight policy, at- 
tempted through Instruction 1-A, now 
cancelled, the total cost would be around 
$12,000,000,000. 

What Congress does about the Taft 
Amendments, therefore, is important to 
the entire future of veterans’ education. 
The American Council on Education, 
the N.E.A., and the Association for 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
are studying the amendments and will 
have a number of changes to suggest to 
Congress. Most educators, however, ap- 
prove the amendments in principle. 


New York City Teachers 
Seek $1200 Pay Raise 

New YorK.—The 1950 legislative 
program of the Joint Committee of 
Teachers Organizations, which repre- 
sents more than 43,000 employes of the 
New York City Board of Education, 
will include a demand for individual 
salary increases of at least $1200 a year. 

The committee will seek a new salary 
schedule of $3700 to $6600 for the 
city’s schoolteachers. The present scale 
is from $2500 to $5125 with an addi- 
tional $200 a year for a master’s degree 
or its equivalent. 

The committee also will work for an 
increase of $85,000,000 in state aid for 
the operational costs of schools, an ap- 
propriation of $200,000,000 for school 
construction, and better pension provi- 
sions which would provide teachers 
with “at least equal consideration to 
that given other New York City em- 
ployes.” 


Construction Costs in 85 Cities 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The 
pay scale for union construction work- 
ers in seven major building crafts in 
85 cities is $2.20 an hour. The average 
for brick layers is $2.75; carpenters, 
$2.28; electricians, $2.50; painters, 
$2.20; plasterers, $2.68; plumbers, 
$2.53; laborers, $1.49. The wage rise 
for the first nine months of 1949 was 
only 3 per cent compared with an 8 
per cent rise for the same period in 
1948. 


average 


New Graduate School 

NEWARK, DEL.—The graduate divi- 
sion of the University of Delaware, 
which is now two-thirds as large as the 
entire prewar university, will become a 
school of graduate studies with a full- 
time dean in charge on July 1. It will 
be the sixth of the university's academic 
schools. 
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LIBBEY’S NO-NIK LINE 


















18O0I 10 oz. 





12 oz. 





1800 




















HERE’S THE TUMBLER SERVICE 


Youll rate A for economy! 


The hurried, eager movements of Three complete lines... 25 dif. | your near-by Libbey supply dealer, 
youth are always a menace to the ferent style tumblers . . . fit your or write us direct, for samples and 
life of tumblers in school cafeteria every need. And the longer life they prices of the line for your need. 
service. That’s why it will pay you bring to your lunchroom operation 

handsomely to standardize on Libbey — means lower overhead and less need 

Heat-Treated Tumblers... famous for storage space. [a Libbey Heat- Treated 
for the “bounce” quality that makes Enroll Libbey Heat-Treated Tum- Tumbler has chip-resistant rims 
them last from 3 to 5 times longer —_ blers at your school and begin to guaranteed: “‘A new glass if the 
than ordinary tumblers. effect these economies mow. Contact ‘Safedge’ ever chips!” 


LIBBEY GLASS a2ovnct tumsters 


Libbey Glass, Division of Owensuilineis Glass Company, Toled | Ohio . 





HEAT-TREATED. eee: | 
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NEWS... 


Protest Added Work Hours 
for Special Subject Teachers 

New YorK.—A New York City 
Board of Education decision to increase 
the working hours of special subject in- 
structors assigned to high schools has 
been protested by the city’s public 
school teacher organizations. 

Effective February 1, the board has 
decided, art, industrial art, and other 
special subject teachers who now are 
working 25 periods a week will be re- 
quired to work five more periods. Teach- 


ers of academic subjects who are on a 
25 period schedule will not be affected. 

A spokesman for the board said that 
the ruling is justified because teachers 
of special subjects are not burdened 
with some of the duties of academic 
teachers, such as correcting homework 
papers and examinations and preparing 
students for regents’ tests. 

Abraham Lederman, president of the 
Teachers Union, C.1.O., asserted that the 
ruling would result in increased official 
class registers, heavier building assign- 


KOHLER Drinking Fountains 


Low-cost maintenance... 


Lasting beauty 


Drinking fountains should receive careful consider- 
ation when you build a new school plant or remodel 
your present one. Kohler drinking fountains per- 
form efficiently during their entire term of constant 
and often rough usage. They meet the health regula- 
tions of all States, appeal to architects’ interest in 
design and beauty, and school administrators’ con- 
cern for safety and low-cost maintenance. 

Other advantages include a drinking mound of 
the best angle and height for convenience and sani- 
tation; an automatic volume regulator that keeps 
the mound uniform under varying pressures; a self- 
closing valve adjustable for continuous flow; and 
especially designed bubbler head that defeats any 


attempt at mischievous squirting. 


Kohler drinking fountains, are used daily in 





hundreds of schools 


throughout 


the 


nation. 


above) and 


Vanbrook K-5368-A 








Daybrook K-5335-A. Vitreous 
china wall-hanging type. Bowl 
14x10”. 





Rockbrook K-5340-A. Vitreous 
china wall-hanging type with 
back. Bow] 12x12x16”. 


Write now for ‘‘Kohler 
Plumbing Fixtures for 
Industrial Plants, Public 
Buildings, Clubs, 
Schools”’ showing a line 
of Kohler fixtures suit- 
able for use in wash- 
rooms, gymnasiums and 
corridors. Kohler Co., 
Dept. 3-R, Kohler, Wis. 





Edgebrook K-5390-A. Enameled 
iron wall-hanging type. Bowl 
12x8”. 


Vanguard K-5370-A 


cessed vitreous 


china 


fountain and cuspidor 
mended combination for gymna- 


sium. 30” high, 
front-to-back. 


16%" 


(below). 


Re- 


drinking 
recom- 


wide, 


11” 





KOHLER or KOHLER 


Plumbing Fixtures * Heating Equipment « Electric Plants * Air-cooled Engines | 


| 


ments, and the dropping of teachers by 
“budget cutters and economy minded 
school officials.” 

The Teachers Guild, A.F.L., and the 
High School Teachers Association also 
objected to the ruling. 


Relations Between Industry and 
Science Teaching to Be Discussed 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Relations be- 
tween industry and science teaching 
will be the topic of a national confer- 
ence of the National Science Teachers 
Association, to be held February 25 in 
Atlantic City, N.]. 

The meeting will be sponsored by 
the association's Advisory Council on 
Industry. Leaders in science education 
and members of the organizations that 
produce teaching aids for the schools 
will participate. 

The advisory council is engaged in 
a program of five fact finding surveys 
and has advised on the development of 
the association’s program of consulta- 
tion, evaluation, distribution, utilization 
and research in relation business 
sponsored aids for science teachers. 


to 


Use of Vending Machines 
in School Cafeteria Suggested 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Schools may 
be able to cut cafeteria operation ex- 
penses by using coin operated dispens- 
ing machines, suggests the Department 
of Commerce. 

A host of items standard in school 
cafeterias, including milk, hot chocolate, 
soup, doughnuts, cookies, ice cream, 
soft drinks, and candy, may now be sold 
by vending machines. A new mechan- 
ism also markets hot sandwiches, cooked 
by radar upon the insertion of the coin. 

The National Automatic Merchandis- 
ing Association, trade association of 
manufacturers of vending machines, 
anticipates that 1950 will be its biggest 
year. Neariy two million vending ma- 
chines of various types are already in 
use, the organization reports. 


On High School Administration 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The theme for 
the 34th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, which is to meet in Kansas 
City, Mo., February 18 to 22, is “Better 
Schools Through Better Leadership.” 
Special features will include student 
programs and discussion groups on 33 
current issues on the administration of 
the junior and senior high schools and 
the junior college. 
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Before you invest in lighting 
make sure of its overall cost 





Miller “SERIES-LOUVER" luminaires for general 
line and slimline fluorescent lamps set a new 
high in lighting. 


OVERALL cost is equipment cost, plus cost of installation and 
maintenance. Built into all Miller lighting equipment are con- 
struction features that simplify installation and maintenance, 
and make for LOW OVERALL COST. When you add to this, 
fine illumination performance and pleasing appearance, you 
have the reason why Miller lighting equipment is your best 
investment in lighting. It is built on our 8-Point Standard of 
Quality Construction, and strict adherence to our 106-year 
tradition of pioneering in GOOD LIGHTING AT LOW 
OVERALL COST. Whatever your lighting requirements, you 
can light with confidence the proven Miller way. Miller 
field engineers and distributors are conveniently located. 
Write for Miller “SERIES-LOUVER” catalog. 


“Painting Toward Architec- 
ture’’— a book about The 
Miller Company's collection 
of abstract paintings related 
to Architecture. Available 
at leading book stores. 


THE MI 























ET COMPANY 


1844 


ILLUMINATING DIVISION, MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


ILLUMINATING DIVISION: Fluorescent, Incandescent, Mercury Lighting Equipment: HEATING PRODUCTS DIVISION: Domestic 
Oil Burners and Liquid Fuel Devices: ROLLING MILL DIVISION: Phosphor Bronze and Brass in Sheets, Strips and Rolls 
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NEWS... 


New Quarterly Issued 
for Teachers 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — A new quar- 
terly devoted to the interests of pre- 
service and in-service teacher education 
has been announced by the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 

First issue of the new publication, 
the Journal of Teacher Education, is 
scheduled for March 1. The commis- 
sion has contemplated such a journal 
since its own founding in 1946. 





SPECIFY ‘PEABODY’ No. 260 

















NEW SUNTAN COLOR MAKES CLASS ROOMS 
MORE ATTRACTIVE..FINISH RESISTS SCRATCHES 


In keeping with the desire for brighter, cheerier classrooms. No. 260 Steel Movable 
Desks are available in the gorgeous new SUNTAN finish. The desk tops, 
a coating so hard and tough it 


scratching to a remarkable degree. Write for complete information on No. 260 Steel 


backs are also given a CELSYN coating 


Movable Desks. 


PEABODY OFFERS FULL LINE 
OF QUALITY SCHOOL SEATING 


The PEABODY Line is a complete quality line of 
school seating, desks, chairs, tables, teachers’ and 
administrators’ desks and folding chairs. From this 
one manufacturer purchasers of school equipment 
can buy all necessary school furniture and be pro- 
ironclad guarantee of 


tected by the PEABODY 


superior quality, workmanship, material and correct- 


ness of design. 


We invite your inquiries. 
Write direct to — 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC. sors sanciesre, wo 
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Ralph McDonald, executive secretary the superintendent of documents, Wash- 
of the commission, will serve as editor, ington 25, D.C. A special bulletin of 
with T. M. Stinnett as associate editor. the National Association of Secondary 
Headquarters are at the N.E.A. Build- School Principals, “The Business Edu- 
ing in Washington, D.C. cation Program in the Secondary 
School,” is obtainable from 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 
for $1. 


Educational Publications 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Two recent 
publications are of interest to educators. 
The Office of Education’s booklet, “The 
Place of Subjects in the Curriculum,” 
which stresses life problems rather than 
“subjects,” is available for 15 cents from 


Urges Time for Children 
to Think About What They Learn 

EVANSTON, ILL.—"Instead of teach- 
ing so many subjects, we must give 
children more time to think about what 
they are learning,” believes E. T. Mc- 
Swain, dean of University College at 
Northwestern University. 

“We must recognize that children 
have only one childhood and that they 
undergo basic development psychologi- 
cally and emotionally. We cannot speed 
up psychological and emotional devel- 
opment any more than we can speed 
up biological or physical development,” 
he said. 

The dean warned that “if we don’t 
lighten the load of our school children 
we are going to have more mental 
breakdowns in the future.” 

Pointing to the complexity of living 
in the last half century, Dean McSwain 
said the best way to prepare for the 
far greater complexities of the next 50 
years is to encourage children to think 
about what they are learning. 


STEEL MOVABLE 
Suntan DESKS 


Equip your schools with Peabody 
No. 260 Steel Movable Desks and 
you equip them with the most effi- 
cient, most comfortable, and most 
attractive seating money can provide. 
Examine this quality seating. See 
how sturdy it is built. Notice the 
desk lids do not slam—look at the 
comfortable seat and notice how 
both seat and desk are independently 
adjustable. The adjustment feature 
is positive—cannot slip. Only per- 
sons responsible for seating can ad- 
just them. No bolts—no_ butterfly 
nuts for children to loosen. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


SUPERINTENDENTS... 
Harold S. Vin- 


cent, superintend- 
ent at Canton, 
Ohio, since 1947, 
has 
superintendent at 
Milwaukee, effec- 
tive July 1. He 
succeeds the late 
Lowell P. Good- 
rich. Mr. Vincent began his career in 
education as principal of the junior high 
| school, and later principal of the senior 
| high school, at Wessington Springs, S.D. 
| 


seats and 
resists 


been named 





H. S. Vincent 






He next went to Akron, Ohio, as a 
teacher; he later held the positions of 
assistant high school principal, research 
director, assistant superintendent in 
charge of research and pupil personnel, 
and first assistant superintendent in 
charge of teacher personnel, school organ- 
ization, and budgeting in the Akron 






No. 33 
No-Tip Steel 
Folding Chair 


BOX 3 
schools. Mr. Vincent received his A.B. 


degree from Greenville College, Green- 
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not just any blinds— 
Columbia Venetian Blinds! Men are no- 
toriously impatient with jerky, slipshod 
Venetians. At home and in their office, they 
want blinds that work with honey-smooth 
precision so characteristic of Columbia. 


If you’re responsible for the Venetian Blind 
installation in any building—large or small 
—Columbia is a name that probably rings 
a familiar note to you. Columbia represents 
first quality to decorators — institutional 
users— builders. 


Regardless of the complications involved, 
your Columbia Authorized Dealer cansolve 
your Venetian Blind problems expertly. 
He’s familiar with all sizes and types of 
installations. Naturally, the bigger the job, 
the better the price, per blind. Get in touch 
with him right away. 


Gentlemen prefer blinds... 





1. Safety Stop 


2. Snap Stop 


3. Clip Grip 

















COLUMBIA QUALITY POINTS 


AUTOMATIC SAFETY STOP 
holds blind where you want it— 
no slipping. (See figure 1.) 


Columbia’s exclusive SNAP-STOP 
keeps blinds from rattling and 
banging when window is open. 
(See figure 2.) 


Choice of enamel-coated alumi- 
num or steel slats, galvanized to 
prevent rust. Easy to clean. 


All-metal headbox completely 
encloses satin-smooth working 
parts. 


CLIP-GRIP at top and bottom of 
blind makes tape removal quick 
and easy. (See figure 3.) 


ROLLER-LIFT, special Columbia 
mechanical feature for extra large 
blinds, means easy operation. A 
child can raise and lower the big- 
gest blind. 














We will gladly submit specifications for Venetian Blinds that can become a part of the 
General Contractor’s bid. This includes a recommendation for correct type of slats and tape; 
mechanism; method of manufacture and proper installation. Let us call on you and discuss 
your particular problems. 

VENETIAN BLINDS Columbia Venetian Blinds and Window Shades are sold only in leading department 


AND WINDOW SHADES and furniture stores and shade shops designated as Columbia Authorized Dealers. 
THE COLUMBIA MILLS, INC. ¢ 428 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE 2, N. Y, 
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NEWS... 


ville, Ill., and his A.M. degree from 
Ohio State University. In 1948-49 he 
was president of the Ohio Association 
of School Administrators and a member 
of the executive committee of the Ohio 
Education Association. 

James W. Codding of Chazy has been 
elected the New York 
State Association of Superintendents of 
Schools. He succeeds George A. Barber 
of Batavia. 
president, Lester B. Foreman, Pittsford; 
second vice president, Robert E. Bell of 


Mo 


president ot 


Other new officers are vice 


for > 2a first ‘for the first time | 


you can get all your 


Sanitary and Maintenance| Sanitary and Maintenance| Maintenance 


Products from one 


‘reliable source! =| ‘reliable source! =| 


Rls 


of SANITARY and MAINTENANCE 
PRODUCTS for SCHOOLS 


One source for every sanitation and maintenance product. One high 
standard of " quality. The 3R Line includes a program for the most efficient, most 
economical use of these specially developed products. You get the best results at 
lowest cost, when you buy from your 3R Distributor. 














Your 3R Distributor knows school supply requirements. He is compe- 
tent, reliable, trained to serve your best interests. 


Write, wire or phone for the name 
of the 3R Distributor in your territory. 


GEORGE STUART CO. 


702 S. WOLFE ST., BALTIMORE 31, 
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Chappaqua, and John F., 
Byrnes, Brushton. 
Middleport was reelected treasurer. 

Fenton L. Larson has resigned as prin- 
cipal at Edenton, N.C., to accept a po- 
sition as superintendent at Cherryville, 
N.C. 

Lionel J. Bourgeois, present superin- 
tendent of New and Orleans 
Parish, Louisiana, has accepted a contract 


secretary, 


Orleans 


for another four-year term to take ef- 
fect August 1 upon completion of his 


present four-year contract. 








MARYLAND 


F. Karl Frohlick of 





Ray J. Lofton, superintendent at Mel- 
rose, N.M., is serving as a district gov- 
ernor of Rotary International, a service 
organization, 1949-50. Other edu- 
cators serving in similar positions are 
William D. Wolfe, superintendent, 
Atchison, Kan.; Jason B, Deyton, su- 
perintendent, Mitchell County, North 
Carolina; Fred W. Diehl, superintendent, 
Pennsylvania; T. 


for 


Montour County, 
James Ahern, superintendent, Larchmont- 
New York; 


president of the 


Mamaroneck school system, 
Grover C. Boswell, 
and superintendent, 
Tex.; William W. Reynolds, 
supervising principal, Haddonfield, N.J., 
and Webb Follin, assistant principal of 
Webb School at Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


Herold C. Hunt, 
Chicago public schools, 
pointed national chairman of schools 
and colleges for 1950 Brotherhood Week, 
February 19 to 26, which will be spon 
sored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 


junior college 


Ranger, 


superintendent of 


has been ap- 


Frank L. Yost, high school principal at 
Orange, N.J., has been appointed super- 
intendent of Orange schools. Mr. Yost 
succeeds the late Howard J. McNaugh- 
ton. 


PRINCIPALS... 

Allison R. Dorman will retire as high 
school principal at New Bedford, Mass., 
at the end of the He has been 
associated with the school for 30 years. 
His successor will be Joseph A. Mc- 


Donnell, now assistant high school prin- 


year. 


cipal. 

Thomas M. Smith, high school teacher 
at Jefferson, Pa., has been named high 
school principal at Mapletown, Pa. He 
succeeds the late Oscar C. Smith. 

Richard S. Lovejoy is the new high 
school principal at Jackman, Me. 


OTHERS... 

Chris A. De Young has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence by Illinois State 
Normal University to serve as executive 
secretary for the panels on public edu- 
cation and teacher education of the 
Commission on Occupied Areas. 


Lee M. Thurston, Michigan state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, has 
been elected a member of the national 
Education Policies Commission for a 
four-year term beginning January 1. 

Ralph C. Wenrich, Michigan state 
assistant superintendent for vocational 
education, has been appointed a member 
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In every purchase of a school bus, safety 
is the first requisite, followed closely by 
economy—two qualities that reach top 
development in the Chevrolet Advance- 
Design chassis for school buses. Here is 
safety that goes beyond mere strength 
and ruggedness . . . it’s the extra safety 
that comes with positive braking, ease of 
control, and reserve power. And Chev- 
rolet’s traditional economy works three 
ways—in low first cost, low operating 
costs, low maintenance costs. Choose 
Chevrolet for safety and savings. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, 


DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 





NEW 





CHEVROLET 


School Bus 
hassis 





ADVANCE- 





DESIGN 


SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 








199-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 15,000 pounds 
depending on tire equipment. Capacities, 42 to 
54 pupils. Chevrolet Load-Master valve-in-head 
engine, 105 h.p., 193 foot-pounds torque (pulling 
power) at speeds under 35 m.p.h. governed speed. 


161-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 10,500 or 12,000 pounds. 
Capacities, 30 to 36 pupils. Chevrolet Thrift- 
Master valve-in-head engine, 92 h.p., 176 foot- 


pounds torque (pulling power) under 35 m.p.h. 
governed speed. 


137-INCH JUNIOR SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 7600 pounds. Chevrolet 
Thrift-Master valve-in-head engine, 92 h.p., 176 
foot-pounds torque (pulling power) under 35 
m.p.h. Capacity, 16 pupils. 
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NEWS... 


ot a working advisory council to advise 
the U.S. Office of Education on matters 
education. Mr. 
Wenrich will represent the National As- 


concerning vocational 
sociation of State Directors of Vocational 
Education. 

Charles W. Patrick, formerly regional 
supervisor of trade and industrial edu- 
cation for the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, is now director of 
for the public 
schools of San Diego, Calif. Melvin 
Barnes, assistant director of adult educa- 


vocational education 


THE 


tion for the San Diego schools, has been 
appointed director of the department. 
The two men assume duties formerly 
performed by J. Graham Sullivan, as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of adult 
and vocational schools, who has been 
named curriculum director of the newly 
established Contra Costa Junior College 
at Martinez, Calif. 

Erick L. Lindman, deputy superin- 
tendent of public instruction in the state 
of Washington since 1945, has been ap- 
pointed chief of school finance in the 


SAFE CLEANSER 


FOR EVERY SCHOOL 
CLEANING JOB 


Proper maintenance becomes increasingly difficult 
when schools are over-burdened with record enrollments, 
and the use of efficient, safe, labor-saving cleaning pro- 
ducts is most important. Floor-San Liquid Scrubbing Com- 
pound helps ease many time consuming jobs. It is a uni- 
versal cleanser—cleans wood, painted walls,. rubber, and 
metal as well as all flooring materials—safely, thoroughly. 
Only one solution to make ...works in any water. Try 
Floor-San. Write today for more information. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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INC. 


TORONTO, CANADA 








division of school administration, U.S. 
His successor in 
Washington is J. Burton Vasche, former- 
ly director of publications for the Wash- 
ington State Department of Public In- 


struction. 


Office of Education. 


IN THE COLLEGES ... 


Alonzo G. Grace, formerly director of 
educational and cultural relations of the 
ofice of the High Commissioner for 
Germany, accepted a position as_pro- 
at 
the University of Chicago effective De- 
cember 1. 
many is James Read, secretary of the 
foreign service section, American Friends 


fessor of educational administration 


Dr. Grace’s successor in Ger- 


Service Committee. 

Allan P, Colburn, assistant to the pres- 
at the 
University of Delaware, has been named 


ident and adviser on research 
acting president to serve from April un- 
til a successor to William S. Carlson 
takes office. Dr. Carlson resigned, ef- 
fective in April, to become president of 
the University of Vermont. 

Frank G. Dickey, who has been act- 
ing dean of the University of Kentucky 
College of Education since the death of 
William S. Taylor in August, has been 
appointed dean of the college effective 
January 1. 

T. C. Holy, director of the bureau of 
educational research of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has been appointed to direct a 
state educational survey in Oregon. 

Carl C. Compton 
Mass., has been named president of Ana- 
tolia College, Thessalonika, Greece. Now 
dean of the American sponsored school, 
Mr. Compton will take over his new 
duties July 1. He will succeed Ernest 
W. Riggs, formerly of Melrose, Mass. 


of Auburndale, 


Charles S. Ball, 36, assistant professor 
of Bible and college pastor of Friends 
University, Wichita, Kan., is president- 
elect of William Penn College at Oska- 
loosa, Iowa. 

Alan Valentine, president of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester since 1935, has re- 
signed, effective next June 30. 


DEATHS... 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Pennell Beard, 


73, teacher, author and lecturer on edu- 
cation, died December 14 at her home 
at Newtown, Conn. She was the wife 
of the Rev. Dr. William S. Beard, re- 
tired Congregational minister. From 
192] 1924 Mrs. 
of the department of supervisors and in- 
struction of the N.E.A. 


to Beard was director 
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pee meres Boe. 
Insulux Prismatic Glass Block panels control daylight in new 
Augsburg College & Theological Seminary, Minneapolis. Archi- 


tect: Lang & Raugland, J. A. Brunet and A. T. Lang Associates, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


important facts 
about Insulux Fenestration* 


*Insulux Fenestration: Light-directing glass 
block above a clear glass vision strip. 


rP\uERE are many good reasons for specifying Insulux 
Fenestration for daylighting in school classrooms. 
Outstanding ones to jot down and remember: 


a. Prisms inside light-directing glass block bend the 
daylight up to the classroom ceiling which reflects 
it down onto the working surfaces. 


b. Because glass block directs the major portion of the 
light above the horizontal, its surface brightness is 
low, and shades over the panel are unnecessary. 


¢. Light-directing glass block distributes daylight evenly 
and controls daylight illumination so that brightness 
ratios are low and seeing is made easy. 


d. Windows below light-directing glass block provide 
ample vision and ventilation. 


Full information about light-directing glass block can be 
had by writing to the makers, American Structural 
Products Company, a subsidiary of Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company. Pioneers in daylighting, this company developed 
a light-directing glass block as early as 1937, and currently 
maintains a daylight research laboratory at the University 
of Michigan. — 


ApprEss: American Structural Products Company 


Dept. G-165, P.O. Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio 
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Drawing shows how Insulux light-directing glass block bends in- 
coming daylight to ceiling from where it is reflected to children’s 
work surfaces. Daylight distribution is more uniform; contrasts 
throughout the room are lowered. Since most of the daylight is 
directed upward, the panel has a low surface brightness, and shades 
are not required. 





DIRECTS DAYLIGHT 


Photograph of light beam 


UW SULUW. 
GLASS BLOCK’ 
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through Insulux light-directing 
glass block. 





NEWS... 


(Continued From Page 70.) 
vice president is Austin R. Meadows 
of Alabama. 

Commissioner Finis E. Engleman of 
Connecticut was named to complete 
the unexpired two-year term as direc- 
tor of Ralph Jones, Arkansas. Com- 
missioner Francis T. Spaulding suc- 
ceeds Rex Putnam of Oregon as a 
director for a three-year term, and 
Dean M. Schweickhard of Minnesota 
succeeds J. M. Tubb of Mississippi for 


a three-year term. Continuing on the 





board of directors are Wayne O. Reed, 
Nebraska; Roy E. Simpson, California, 
and Lee M. Thurston, Michigan. 

Thirty-two states were represented 
in the workshop of the study commis- 
sion, November 27 to December 9, 
preceding the general conference. Un- 
der the direction of Assistant Com- 
missioner T. J. Berning of Minnesota, 
three committees studied major prob- 
lems of state school administration and 
suggested policies to be considered by 
the Chief State School Officers. 


“They ll give you 
twice the wear. 








Chalkboard Erasers 


Can't mar or scratch the board 


Here's a chalkboard eraser that erases with amazing eff- 
ciency, is easy to clean, and built to give you twice the wear. 


The DANN'S erasers are noiseless and sanitary. Made of 
the finest firm, dense, wool felt that cleans better. Sewed 
throughout with two-thread, double-locked stitches that 
assure you longer wear. 


Next time... 
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try a DANN'S Eraser! You'll like them, 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR 
LOCAL SUPPLY DEALER 


Manufactured by 


E. W. A. ROWLES Co. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 











C.A.A. Offers Help to Schools 
on Aviation Education 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Civil Ae:- 
onautics Administration announces that 
its aviation training staff is prepared 
to meet requests from schools and col- 
leges for any service bearing on aviation 
education. 

The C.A.A. offers the following serv- 
ices: 

1. Consultation on air-age education 
instructional offerings, establishment of 
flight and aviation mechanic training 
programs, aviation aspects of teacher 
training programs, and preparation of 
audio-visual aids, both general and voca- 
tional. 

2. Assistance to teachers, colleges 
and universities in planning and con- 
ducting workshops and seminars in air- 
age education. 

3. Assistance to schools desiring to 
set up demonstration classes in air-age 
education. 

4. A visual-aid service in which a 
large library of aviation motion pictures, 
strip films, and recordings is available 
on a loan and cost-of-transportation 
basis. 

Inquiries regarding these services 
should be sent to H. B. Pickering, Avia- 
tion Education Division, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, Washington 25, 
a. 


Senator Suggests Income Tax 
Exemption for Children in College 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Parents should 
be granted an income tax exemption of 
$1000 for each child enrolled in col- 
lege even though the student has ceased 
to be a minor. 

This is the suggestion of Sen. Harley 
M. Kilgore (D.-W.V.). He made his 
proposal to the joint committee on 
internal revenue and the ways and 
means committee of the House, which 
are studying tax revision. 

“American boys and girls begin their 
college careers just at the time that they 
cease to be minors in the eyes of the 
law. At that crucial time the parent 
loses the exemption for his child, yet 
the drain on the family income is larger 
than ever. This calls for income tax 
relief,” Mr. Kilgore said. 


Journal Changes Name 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Effective with the 
January issue, the official publication of 
the California Teachers Association will 
be known as the CTA Journal instead 
of the Sierra Educational News. 
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Back in most teachers’ minds the question persists, “How 
can I use class hours more effectively, how can I apply 
my energy more creatively, how can I guide my pupils 
outside of the classroom?” 

Of course it would be easy if there were several dupli- 
cates of yourself... but wait! There 1S a way to do exactly 
that—the Ditto way! 

Ditto—the Ever-present Help 
Ditto lesson sheets save weary hours of lesson-preparing, 
provide time for relaxation and self-improvement. Ditto’s 
abundant, low-cost lesson materials coordinate activity, 
organize minds, aid teaching a dozen ways. Authoritative 
Ditto practice texts make you—in effect—an invisible tutor 
at each pupil’s side. There’s your answer! 

Mail the coupon for inspiring catalog material on new 
Ditto school duplicators and uses, and for FREE Ditto 
practice texts. Get started on Ditto’s daily help! 

NEW Dito 0-10 Liauip pup. 8 
LICATOR WITH “MAGIC” 


COPY CONTROL... FOR ALL 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


Your quickest, most economical, 
most satisfactory way to make 
copies. Prints directly from your 
Original... 300 copies per 
master... 140 copies a minute 
...1to 4 colors at once. Finger- 
flip “MAGIC” Control assures 
all-over intensity of each copy throughout any run. For card or 
paper, any weight, 3"x5" to 9’x14". Instant master attachment, 
instant loading, positive registration. Stainless steel parts resist 
corrosion. Oilite bearings and hushed, nimble action mean indefi- 
nite service. Perfect for school. New-Day Price, $149.50 plus tax. 


DITTO @® 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Ditto, Inc., 611 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
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24 BRAND-NEW 
Ditto Liquid and Gelatin Workbooks 


in addition to others previously published 


Compiled by eminent authorities in education, these new Ditto 
Workbooks will increase student interest—save you hours of 
classroom time—and practically eliminate night work. Each 
page produces 200 liquid copies or 100 gelatin copies. Scan the 


grand, new list below, choose 


your sample copies now! 
Self-Teaching Arithmetic 
(Part I, Part II, Part III) for 
Grade 2; Grade 3; Grade 4; 
Grade 5; Grade 6; Grade 7; 
Grade 8 
Birds 
Simple Science Experiments 
(Book I, Book II) 
Pre-Primer—Getting Ready for 
Reading 
Pre-Primer—A Book of Little 
Books 
A Word Book for the First Grade 
*Holiday Hours 
*Indians, Long Ago and Now 
*Friends of Field, Stream and 
Forest 
*Animal Stories 
*Ditto Lessons in Health and 
Safety 
Phonics: 
Set 1; Set 2 


the books you want. Send for 


Language for 
Grade 2; Grade 3; Grade 4; 
Grade 5; Grade 6; Grade 7; 
Grade 8 
*Directed Study Lessons in Geog- 
raphy: How People Live in 
Other Lands. 
United States and Canada. 
For Europe and Asia. 
*American History for 
Grade 7; Grade 8 


* (Available for Gelatin 
machines only.) 





Ad 
pentwa se 
s Ob EHO ES 


FREE cissons ! 








FOR BRIGHT COPIES AND BRIGHT CLASSES... MAIL! 


Ditto, Inc., 611 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send: 
[| Literature on your new D-10 Liquid Type School Duplicator. 


[_] Free samples and catalog of new 
) duplication. (Specify which type machine you use.) 


or Gelatin ( 


Workbook Lessons for Liquid ( ) 


[_] Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 


Wi < o scrcloidsctocaszaynwcesuwdues ‘ edewentquuatadediawes 
: “3 

SERMON ie ccecccucnwerccees : 9 Nic Pe hcalccvedasediedces 
DS sv ananednds Ob: DR te cia nine ctis deans 
Post Office. . “qe FNCounty. jh serach cca a: RRA aaa wake taka 








THE BOOK SHELF 





Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


ADMINISTRATION June 19 to 25, 1949. Publication No. 406 of ference, Urbana, 1949. University of Illinois 
Organization and Supervision of Elementary UNESCO, 19 Ave Kléber, Paris 16. Pp. 40. Press. Pp. 183. $1. 
Education in 100 Cities. By Effie G. Bathurst, 
Mary Dabney Davis, Hazel Gabbard, Helen K. CURRICULUM 
Mackintosh, and Don S. Patterson, U.S. Office of ANNUAL REPORTS Report of Proceedings. Regional conference 
Education. Covers organization, schedules and The First Fifty Years. 1898-1948. Fiftieth on industry-science teaching relations, Mellon 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Sept. 30, 1949. Published 


classification. Order from U.S. Government annual report of the superintendent of schools, 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 84. New York City. William Jansen, superinten- by the Advisory Council on Industry-Science 
25 cents. dent. Many illustrations. Pp. 183. Teaching Relations, National Science Teachers 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 


Building Educational Programs. (Mimeo- Don Diego’s Schools. 1948-49 report for San * 6. D.C. Pp. 23 
graphed.) A report of the second educational con- Diego, Calif. Will C. Crawford, superinten- ington 6, D.C. Beare 
ference and administrators workshop, Ohio State dent. Many pictures. Pp. 31. 
University, July 6 to 26, 1949. W. R. Flesher, COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
editor. Pp. 79. Bridges Between the School and the Com- 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS munity. Material received in response to a 
2 é questionnaire sent to New York City principals 
ADULT EDUCATION How Schools and Communities Work Together. of junior high schools and of elementary schools 
Summary Report of the International Confer- Compiled and edited by J. Lloyd Trump. P o- having seventh and eighth year classes, request- 


ceedings of the Illinois Summer Education Con- ing information on school-community relations. 
Published by the New York City Board of Edu- 
= eation, 110 Livingsten St., Brooklyn 2. Pp. 79. 


CURRICULUM 

Human Growth. By Lester F. Beck, associate 
protessor of psychology, University of Oregon. 
Based on the same research, sponsored by the 
E. C. Brown Trust of the University of Oregon, 
that produced the educational film ‘‘Human 
Growth.”’ Illustrated. Harcourt, Brace and 
| Company, Ine., 3883 Madison Ave., New York 

17. Pe. J24. $8. 


7 Safety Education in the Secondary School. 
THE Sendational Prepared and published by the school and college 
division of the National Safety Council, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. Includes suggested 
Loy FOLDING units of instruction. Pp. 55. 


FINANCE 

Financing Education in Efficient School Dis- 
tricts. By Francis Cornell, William P. McLure, 
Van Miller, and Raymond E. Wochner, Bureau 
of Research and Service, College of Education, 
University of Illinois. Pp. 165. 

Selected Bibliography on School Finance, 1933 
to 1948. Compiled by Timon Covert, specialist 
in school finance, U.S. Office of Education. 
Bulletin 1949, No. 14. Order from U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
Pp. 47. 20 cents. 

Expenditure per Pupil in City School Sys- 
tems, 1947-48. By Lester B. Herlihy, specialist 


in educational statistics, and Clarence G. Lind, 

NO. 1305 —— senior statistical clerk, U.S. Office of Education. 
FOLDING TABLE Circular No. 260. Pp. 27 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
| i Higher Education for American Society. Ed- 
ited by John Guy Fowlkes, dean, School of Edu- 
5S eation, University of Wisconsin. Papers de- 
aa | livered at the National Educational Conference, 
Madison, Wis., 1948. University of Wisconsin 
i Press. Pp. 427. $4. 
i U The College Blue Book. Reference book on 
— i higher education in the United States and the 
world. By Huber William Hurt and Marion E. 
Abbott. Published by Christian E. Burckel, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y. Sixth Edition, 1950. 


ence on Adult Education, Elsinore, Denmark, 



















































* Telescopic Leg Folding Principle. See for the first time Royal’s complete Pp. 464. 
; new line of school furniture. TEACHING METHODS 
%& Table Stacks Without Damage c ; . Foundations of Method for Secondary Schools. 
Ss. Ro al School Furniture is built to By I. N. Thut, associate professor of education, 
cia y iJ. R iG f f ed 
anc . Raymond Gerberich, professor of educa- 
% Royalchrome Plate Legs or Plas- conform to modern advanced educa- tion, University of Connecticut. McGraw-Hill 
md ‘nish L & tional methods based on experiments Book Company, Inc., New York City. Pp. 493. 
telle Finish Legs. ‘ , $4. 
he country’s leading edu- 
of one of the country 8 OF GENERAL INTEREST 
*& Automatic Self-Locking whether cational institutes. These Are Your Children. A text and guide 
Legs are Opened or Closed. A on child development for teachers and parents. 
8 P Royal-Metal has designed and made By Gladys Gardner Jenkins, staff lecturer, As- 
. ee . : ”» sociation for Family Living; Helen Shacter, 
% Many Other Exclusive Features. today the “‘school furniture of tomorrow. lecturer in psychology, Northwestern Univer. 


sity, and William W. Bauer, director, bureau of 
| health education, American Medical Association. 
| Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago. Pp. 
192. $3.50. 


The Education of Free Men. By Horace M. 
| Kallen, chairman of the department of philos- 
ophy and psychology at the New School for So- 
cial Research. An essay toward a _ philosophy 
of education for Americans. Farrar, Straus and 
Company, Inc., 53 E. 34th St., New York City 
16. Pp. 382. $5. 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
175 No. Michigan Avenue, Dept. A, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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A NEW TAPE RECORDER 









Te 


that Every School can Afford! 


With Many Effective 


aching Applications 


Now even the most economy 
minded school budget can afford 
this new Ampro miracle of tape 
recording. The record-breaking 
low price of this unit now 
enables every school to make full 
use in every classroom of this new 
teaching aid in many phases of 
school work—a few of which are 
listed below. For the complete 
story of this revolutionary tape 
recorder — use coupon below — 
today! 





ONLY 


5945° 


COMPLETE 


including microphone, 
take-up reel, radio- 








phono plug, speaker 
and amplifier. 





Features of the 
New AMPRO MAGNETIC TAPE 
RECORDER AND PLAYBACK UNIT 


T Lowest First Cost 


Today's greatest tape recorder value—only $94.50 com- 
plete! This unit offers features not found on recorders 
selling for up to 50% more. 


2 2 Hours of Recording on One 
Standard 7” Reel 


Almost twice as much tecorded material on each reel of 
re-usable tape...as compared with conventional tape 
recorders! 


3 Completely Portable 


The new design of this recorder makes possible drastic 
savings...in weight and bulk. It weighs less than any 
other recorder on the market today—a mere 15 pounds 
—complete, in case. 


4 Simplest to Operate 


A young child can operate this recorder. Operation has 
been reduced to its simplest terms. There are no compli- 
cated gadgets to confuse the operator. 


5 Engineered, Built and 
Guaranteed by Ampro ia 


. aname famous for more than 20 years for fine 
craftsmanship in the design and manufacture of 
precision motion picture equipment. 


SEND COUPON FOR CIRCULAR giving full 
details, specifications, and illustrating many school uses 
for this basically new tape recorder. 
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SPEECH CORRECTION can be 
speeded up, made more effective 
through the use of before and 
after tape recordings of students 
speech defects. 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE classes 
can make effective use of tape re- 
cordings of expert foreign linguists 

checking their class recitations 
with the recorded sequence. 


atl 


PUBLIC SPEAKING classes may 
make recordings of student speech- 
es for later play-back with cor- 
rections and criticisms. 





CONTROLLED DICTATION for 
shorthand and _ secretarial classes 
is possible with handy, low cost 
tape recordings which may be 
used over and over again. 





SLIDES and FILMSTRIPS are far 
more effective in class studies 
through the use of tape recorded 
commentaries and backgrounds. 


NAME__ 





Precision Equipment 
Corporation 
Subsidiary CITY. 


Gentlemen: 


TEACHING MUSIC can be simpli 


fied by using tape recordings of 


professional musicians . . . compar- 


ing students’ efforts, making com- 


parisons and corrections 


AMPRO CORPORATION NS- 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois 


Please rush me full details and specifications on the new low 
cost Ampro Tape Recorder and ‘oR ck Unit. 


Aooyeseo™ il 


ZONE STATE 








COMING EVENTS 








JANUARY 


23-27. Southwest Air Conditioning Expo- 
sition of the International Heating and Ven- 


tilating Exposition, Dallas, Tex. 


FEBRUARY 
12-15. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N.E.A., Denver. 
15-19. American Camping Association, St. 
Louis. 


18-22. National Association of Secondary- 


School Principals, Kansas City, Mo. 


23-25. American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, Atlantic City, N.J. 








| Hylop 











the refreshing green 


Here’s Litesite 


chalkboard that you've been hearing 
so much about. Litesite will make 
your classroom a bright and pleasant 


school home. 


For superb writing and better seeing 


in the classroom—write today for 


Litesite folder. Dept. NS-BO. 


*Weber Costello Co, Trade-mark 


FOR Tyr CHILDS: 54 
FOR Lit zi 
HTER, BRIGHTER CLASS 


late or Sterling 


. Lilewlé 


Meeting dates for national and regional programs 


24-26. Conference on Educational Travel, 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

25, 27. National Society for the Study of 
Education, Atlantic City, N.J. 

25-Mar. 1. American Education Research 
Association, Atlantic City, N.J. 
American Association of School 
annual meeting, Atlantic 


25-Mar. 2. 
Administrators, 


City, N.J. 


27. Mid-winter meeting of the School 
Public Relations Association, Atlantic City, 


N.J. 


e 


ROOMS 









ard 


<a — aed 






At the N. E. A. CONVENTION | 


Booths E-16-18 













WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


lilinois 


keh lt haehaalia-] a 
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Chicago Heights, 


27-Mar. 1. N.E.A. Department of Rural 
Education, Atlantic City, N.J. 


MARCH 


18-23. Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, biennial convention, St. Louis. 

19-21. Southwest Regional Conference of 
Community School Superintendents, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

30-Apr. 1. Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C. 


APRIL 

14. Pan American Day. 

17-20. National Conference on Higher 
Education, N.E.A. Department of Higher 
Education, Chicago. 

18-22. American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, Dallas, 
Tex. 

23-25. 
Community 
Moines, Iowa. 


Midwest Regional Conference of 
School Superintendents, Des 


27-29. Midwest Regional Conference on 
Rural Life and Education, State Teachers 
College, Minot, N.D. 

3()-May 2. Northwest Regional Conference 


of Community School Superintendents, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


MAY 

22-24. Fifth National Conference on Citi- 
zenship, Washington, D.C. 

22-24. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Long Beach, Calif. 

22-24. Fourth Conference of Leaders in 
Elementary Education. U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 


JUNE 
19-22. National Association of Student 
Councils, West High School, Denver. 
25-July 14. National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development, N.E.A. Division of 


Adult Education Services and cooperating 
universities, Bethel, Me. 
JULY 
2-7. National Education Association, St 
Louis. 
2-7. N.E.A. Department of Elementary 


| School Principals, St. Louis. 


24-Aug. 18. N.E.A. Institute of Organiza- 
tion Leadership, The American University, 
Washington, D.C. 


30-Aug. 2. National Audio-Visual Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 


AUGUST 


20-26. School for Executives, American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


OCTOBER 


9-11. Fifth National Conference of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents of Schools, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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From Kindergarten to 


WELDWOOD DOORS 
Are Consistently “Head of the Class’ 


Here are the ideal doors for school 
and college buildings. 

At low initial cost, these beautiful, 
woodfaced WELDWOOD Standard 
Mineral Core Doors in the Univer- 
sity of Miami dormitory give every- 
thing desired in the way of per- 
formance, whether for interior or 
exterior use. 

Twist-proof, rattle-proof and 
characterized by rock-solid dimen- 
sional stability, these WELDWOOD 
Doors are guaranteed against swell- 
ing and sticking in summer or 
shrinking and rattling in winter. 

All exposed edges are of kiln- 
dried hardwood. The incombustible 
mineral core...resistant to vermin 


Campus 


and decay...together with hard- 
wood veneer banding and flush face 
veneers of hardwood, provide insu- 
lating properties superior to double 
glazing. 

WELDWOOD Standard Doors 
are made with faces of oak, birch, 
walnut, Korina and other beautiful 
woods. 


WHERE FIRE PROTECTION 
IS ESSENTIAL 


Specify the WELDWOOD Fire Door 
... the only wood-faced fire door that 
carries the Underwriters’ label for 
Class “B” openings. Standard faces 
are selected Birch veneers, but a 
wide variety of other beautiful hard- 
woods is available on special order. 











BE SURE TO GET FULL DETAILS 
ON THE WELDWOOD SOLID 
LUMBER CORE DOOR, TOO 


This wood-faced solid lumber 
core door is recommended for 
interior or exterior openings 
that are subject to very severe 
use. 

Because of its solid wood core, 
this door can be hung from 
either side, lights or louvers 
can be cut on the job, hard- 
ware goes in quickly and 
easily. It is available with 
hardwood faces of many pop- 
ular woods. 





UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Washington, D.C. Also U.S.-Mengel Plywoods, Inc., distributing units in 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Dallas, Houston, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Kans., 
Louisville, Memphis, New Orleans, San Antonio, St. Louis, Tampa. 
In Canada: United States Plywood of Canada, Limited, Toronto. Send 


Distributing units in Albany, Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Fresno, Glendale, Hartford, High 
Point, Indianapolis, New Hyde Park (L. I., N. Y.}, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
Newark, New York, Oakland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., 








Richmond, Rochester, San Francisco, Seattle, Spokane, St. Paul, 
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Measure of 
Value in 

Floor Care 

and Maintenance 
IS Quality 

and Service 


Your complete satisfaction with floor care is assured by the proven 
92-year Masury-Young record of service. Under the Myco Plan — 
SURVEY — RECOMMENDATION — INSTRUCTION and_IN- 
SPECTION —the result is real value in terms of standardized care 
that yields safe, attractive, longer-lasting school floors. Our Masury- 


Young brochure on floor care is yours for the asking. 


MASURY-YOUNG COMPANY 


Compounding cleaners, dressings and chemicals for floors since 1857 
76 ROLAND STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Branch Offices 


NEW YORK 11 WEST 42ND STREET KANSAS CITY 950 DIERKS BUILDING 
CHICAGO 10 SOUTH LASALLE STREET DETROIT 424 BOOK BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 440 SEATON STREET MINNEAPOLIS 253 PLYMOUTH BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 465 CALIFORNIA STREET PORTLAND, ORE. 1011 S. W. 6TH AVENUE 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. P. O. BOX 3412 
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St. Jude Educational Institute, Montgomery, Ala., is fire-safe because it is built with Bethlehem Open-Web Joists in combination with concrete floor 
slab and plaster ceilings. Architect: Wilmot C. Douglas, Birmingham, Ala.; Owner: City of St. Jude, Rev. Harold Purcell, Director, Montgomery, Ala. 








WHEN PLANNING A NEW SCHOOL 


Moke 16 Fire-Safe J 





1 ASPHALT TILE OR OTHER FINISH 


2 STEEL JOIST 


3 CONCRETE SLAB 


4 METAL LATH 5 PLASTER CEILING 


Cross section of typical Bethlehem Open-Web Joist installation. This construction, with concrete slab and plasters 
ceiling, forms effective barrier against fire. Asphalt tile, linoleum or other finishes may be used over the concrete. 


Fire-safety should be one of the first considerations 
when planning a new school. 

Fire-safe schools can be built, and within budget 
limitations, by using Bethlehem Open-Web Steel 
Joists in combination with concrete floor slab and 
plaster ceiling. This method of construction is econom- 
ical, and provides floors which are noncombustible. 
It also permits maximum area between firewalls. 

Bethlehem Open-Web Joists offer other worthwhile 
advantages, too. They make possible floors which are 
shrink-proof, sound-retardant, and vibration-resistant. 


They are immune to attack by vermin. They save con- 





struction time, because pipes and wiring can be run 
through the open webs of the joists. They can also be 
used to good advantage in roof construction. 

Your architect will be glad to talk with you about 
the use of Bethlehem Open-Web Joists in school con- 
struction. Get in touch with him now. Or, if you prefer, 
write to us at Bethlehem, Pa., for full information. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 


Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 


Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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AVAILABLE 


NO W 


2A CLOISTER MODEL 





Also ai 


now is the new 
2C Model, some- 
what smaller and 
less expensive 
than the 2A 
Model. Both 








m “penny have 
idard 
A.G.O Pedal 
board, and 
full range 
down to real 
16-f ¢. 39 
cycle C, 





Don't Senha the CONNSONATA with 
Other Electronic ‘Orgone 
The CONNSONATA is unlike any other 

an, electric or electronic. Each CONN- 
SON ATA tone is produced by its own indi- 
vidual source, which is an exclusive, patented ¥ . 
use of the vacuum tube and the most prolific — 
and versatile source of musical tone known ae, 
to modern science. No moving mechanical 4 3 


parts... only the electrons move! Mainten- 





FOR 








ance and operating costs are low. | @° 
\ = , 





MAIL COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE 





>CnR oe gois .. 


YOUR 






poe ae 


Before you buy any organ for your school system, we urge you 
to hear the Connsonata. Compare it in every detail with all other 
organs, electric or electronic. Have your organist friends give it 
a thorough ‘going over’’ for tone, intonation, musical resources, 
ensemble, tremulant . . . make any and every conceivable playing 
test. Then you can be sure of making the right decision in this 
important investment for the future of your schools. Consider 
how it will enrich your school programs . . . bring added enjoy- 
ment to students and teachers... increase their musical apprecia- 
tion. The modern school auditorium needs this epoch-making 
instrument. Write today for descriptive literature and name of 
your Connsonata dealer, who will gladly arrange a private 
demonstration at no obligation. CONNSONATA, Division of C. G. 
Conn Ltd., Department 230, Elkhart, Indiana. 











ssi sl a el en i sc i es a ei st sal a a ca ae ea “ 
| Please send free descriptive literature and name of my Gennson ata dealer | 
| ae | 
| Name— ee ae, ———— We | 
| \\ DIVISION OF C.G. CONN 
Title z =— aaa,» EV Ye = 
— | 
Address. , - “As a —_— [ — eee : 
| *) { The Comisisiihe 5 GANGA tha Sum ond Prcsivile Hapectch 
t City Zone State | —— Conn itd., for over 70 ron ee En 
ae a é ie sok ona 
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Here’s Your Filmstrip 


Library Plan 


ahad complete and 
ready for use 





f.0.b. Chicago 


Filing, storing and booking of filmstrips is 
made easy with this new simplified library 
nlan. No wasted time searching. 

his attractive all-steel cabinet contains six 
drawers . . . space for 270 filmstrips. Each 
compartment numbered for keying by title, 
subject matter, grade level. 

A glance reveals titles available, or where 
filmstrips are, and when due back. Addi- 
tional cabinets can be Jock-stacked to make 
plan expandable. Hundreds in use. Order 
this efficient library system now! 


SACK C. COFFEY CO. 








| 


FEATURES 


Individually keyed 
compartments 


Holds 270 filmstrips 
—45 per drawer 


Sturdy all-steel cab- 
inet—olive gray 
finish 


Brochure on “Sug- 
gestions for Organ- 
izing Filmstrip 
Library” 


Indexing Labels for 
Filmstrips 


Keyed index drawer 
cards 


Rubber feet prevent 
scratching 


Overall size — 10 x 
13 x 151 








205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 











@ Expertly engineered to provide 
maximum seating comfort—and economically 


priced to meet every budget. 


GOT 
/ 
eco 


” Cabatan Steel 


‘ FOLDING CHAIR 


a hardwood 
veneer seat 
@ Dome gliders 
— heavy 
white rubber 
covered. 
ie . 


@ Seomless tube 


steel frame ° 


@ Large curved, 


Seamless tube 


construction including die-formed leg stretchers 


for extra rigidity. 
line — an 


Write for folder showing complete 
popular steel frame chair truck. 


KRUEGER 
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FOR A QUICK, CLEAN SWEEP! 
“BIG X” Dust 


MOP 


Nationally famous. “BIG X” 
saves time—lowers labor cost. 
Snatches up dust on contact. 
A durable, heavy-duty giant, 
available in various widths up 
to 60”. Can be removed 

from block and 

washed like new. 


Perfect for SCHOOLS! =~ i“ me 
Don’t try to mop big areas with household types Wet Mop 
of mops. Instead, do as thousands of schools do: 
Mop much faster and getmuch longer service—at 
lower cost—from “BIG X’’ Dust Mops, prize- 
winning, 16-ply VICTORY Wet Mops, HOLZ- 
EM Applicators—for wax, seals, varnish, etc. 
(Illustrated specification sheets on request). ‘N 
Your supplier has these mops or can 
get them for you from 


AMERICAN STANDARD MFG. COMPANY 





HOLZ-EM 
Applicator 


Incorporated 1908 


‘MEMBERS OF THE NAT. SANITARY SUP. ASSOC.) « 
CHAS. E. KREBS and WALTER O. KREBS 


2505 SOUTH GREEN STREET ~-s 





CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 









Darnell Casters 


SAVE 
EQUIPMENT 
SAVE FLOORS 
SAVE MONEY 








60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13. NY 
36 N CLINTON. CHICAGO 6. ILL 


DARNELL CORP. LTD 
LONG BEACH 4, CALIFORNIA 
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@® EVERY STATE IN THE UNION has put its stamp 





of approval on KEWANEE Steel Boilers for heating its 
finest school buildings . . . both large and small. AND, 
an increasing preference for Kewanee Boilers is shown 


‘ Fimert in current specifications for the expanding school projects 


Americ throughout the nation. 
y ; 4) L . : : ve hy 
altar mle hit il 


: ee erviny stad a rit fies i ' un 


Hl] 
| 
ll lh A un “all 
AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH welts a DETROIT ke lpmmmet KEWANEE BOILERS » ROSS HEATER + TONAWANDA !ROP 
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Kys-ite is Youth Proof! 


High spirited youth frequently means too high a per- 
centage of shattered tableware and trays. But not when 
you use Kys-ite! 


Kys-ite, the different kind of plastic, is so strong and 
light, it’s even youth-proof! Practically unbreakable, 
won't shatter, tough to chip or crack! A prime kitchen 
favorite, too. So quiet it never clashes or clatters. And so 
easy to handle and keep clean. Sterilization in boiling 
water or ordinary dish washing compounds won’t mar or 
fade its colorful beauty because that color is the plastic 
itself . . . not merely a surface finish that wears off. 


Stretch your budget with Kys-ite, the tableware that 


“can take it.”’ There’s a Kys-ite item for every type of 


food service. Kys-ite Tableware . . . Kys-ite round or 
rectangular Serving Trays. And the famous Keyes “‘Meal- 
in-One” Plate—the 3-partition plate that holds a meal 
plus beverage—so light a small child carries it easily. 
See your dealer for samples and prices. 





KEYES 


MOLDED PRODUCTS 


KEYES FIBRE COMPANY 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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BLAKESLEE 


FOOD AND MEAT CHOPPER 





-o- meets the 
popular 
demand 

for a 
Single Unit 
CHOPPER 


Blakeslee Food and Meat Choppers have been especially 
designed for hotels, restaurants and institutions where a 
separate unit is desired. 


QUICK CUTTING ACTION RETAINS FLAVOR GIVING JUICES 
This new chopper makes a clean cut without crushing or 
mashing the meat. All natural color and flavor is retained. 









All models available 
in either Duco Finish 
or Gleaming Stoinless- 
Steel Construction. 








Built for long service—the Vee belt principle on the first 
speed reduction provides extra safety under severe over- 
load such as bones blocking the knives. Smooth, stream- 
lined design eliminates all dirt catching cracks and 
corners. Three sizes are available to grind from 8 to 30 
pounds per minute. 


ATTACHMENTS SPEED UP OTHER FOOD PREPARATION 
A slicer attachment is available with slicer, shredder, 
julienne and grater plates. This greatly increases the 
utility value of this New Blakeslee-Built Chopper. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF KITCHEN MACHINES 


La 








| ome 
| iC | 
[ = Vit 4] 


<4) |= 


BLAKESLEE 


DISHWASHERS © GLASSWASHERS © PEELERS © MIXERS © CHOPPERS 





CHICAGO 50, ILL. 


G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO. 1844 SO. 52nd AVE. 
NEW YORK TORONTO 
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Penn Township High School, Claridge, Pa., John W. Mochnick, Principal Mrs. Alice W, Reed, Food Supervisor 


” ypENT LUNCHES fo, SEVEN SCHOOLS 


‘hb fb b&b hb hh th tf 


CENTRAL KITCHENS, serving more than one school, 
were experimental when Penn ‘Township High School, 
Claridge, Pennsylvania, initiated the system under the 
National School Lunch Program. From its 1947-48 
average of 463 meals, the program has grown until seven 
schools now participate and 1150 ‘Type A lunches are 
served daily. 

Center of activity in this unique system is the efficient 
Gas Kitchen under the direction of Mrs. Alice W. Reed, 
Food Supervisor. Equipment includes one Blodgett 
3-Deck Oven, two Magic Chef Hot-Top Ranges, one 
Magic Chef Open-Top Range, and one Dual-temp 
waterheater for dishwashing and sterilizing. 

But the most unusual feature of the system is the 
coordinated transportation of students and food. School 
busses transport thermos containers of food to some 
schools and bring back students from other schools to 
the central cafeteria. Then they return the students to 
their respective schools and pick up containers. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 











SERVED FROM CENTRAL 


GAS KITCHEN 


Such precise scheduling requires perfect timing in 
food preparation and that’s where Gas Cooking Tools 
do such an outstanding job. Equipped with automatic 
controls, and flexible enough to do a variety of cooking 
tasks, these modern Gas Cooking Tools are dependable 
and versatile. Authorities concerned with this complex 
seven-school food service program cite the speed and 
efficiency of GAS as major factors in the success of the 
food preparation operations. 

Your Gas Company Representative will tell you how 
to take full advantage of GAS for volume cooking. 


School lunches for 1150 students 
are served from this small, efficient 
Gas kitchen 
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NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, New Castle, Ind. 
In Canada: Raymond Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal 


Look under “doors” in your telephone book 
for the name of our installing distributor. 
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WHEN THE PROBLEM IS... 


Too little room— 
Too many students! 











This problem is being solved by many schools 
and universities by Modernfold Accordion-type Doors. 
These “movable walls” provide better group control 
in single classrooms—and are also used to convert a 
large room into separate classrooms in seconds. 

In the photos above, for example, a grade school 
room is divided in two with this “movable” wall. Thus, 
when the Modernfold Door is closed, the group in 
either section enjoys complete privacy, without dis- 
turbance from the other. Folded against the wall, the 
Modernfold Door consolidates the two groups. 

Modernfold Doors also replace the commonly used 
stage curtain in school auditoriums... are successful 
closures for wardrobes . . . divide study rooms, lecture 
rooms, etc. In all school applications, Modernfold 
Doors are beautiful. The sturdy metal frame is a firm 
foundation for beautiful fabric coverings. Available in 
a wide variety of colors, they match any general color 
scheme; are flame-resistant and are easily washed with 
soap and water. Mail coupon for full details. 





the door that folds 


by NEW CASTLE = 


: = eae 
New Castle Products —_ —-—— 
~esan oe = 


P. O. Box 940, New Castle, Ind. 
Gentlemen: 
Send me your new folder, showing how to relieve crowded school 


conditions. a 
Pi ccncas ab ebidedinne sssewtenenedeas v4 ere nludipees bbe euaes 
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ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Member NATA 
1501 —— — 25 E. JACKSON BLVD., 
CHICAGO 4 


For the past 65 years we have been in the placement 
business. During all of this period we have been closely 
identified with the improvement of educational standards. 


Our service includes placement of teachers and adminis- 
trators in public and private schools—colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the United States. 


¢ MR. PAUL ALBERT is in charge of the home office in 
Chicago. A graduate of Dartmouth College, Mr. Albert has 
over 40 years’ experience in placement work. 


¢ MRS. BEATRICE LAWSON has been in her present posi- 
tion of placement manager for over 10 years. A graduate of 
Cornell College with a Master’s from Columbia, Mrs. Lawson 
has also had two additional years’ graduate training in Per- 
sonnel at Syracuse University. 


¢ The two junior members of the staff are MR. KEITH 
ALDRICH, a graduate of Texas A & M College, and MR. 
PAUL ALBERT, JR., a graduate of Centre College. The 
latter is the third generation of the Albert family in place- 
ment work, 


The service and advice of these managers is available to 
you at all times. 


During the A.A.S.A. Convention you will be most 
welcome at Booth F-37 in the Auditorium at Atlantic 
City. 


Correspondent offices in New York City and Spokane. 














like an accordion 





UNTIES| 
YOUR HANDS 








Bobrick 31 in white baked enamel 


Bobrick 3lcp in shiny chrome plate 


This Dispenser Lets You Specify 
Any Kind of Powdered Soap 


You're not tied to one brand of powdered soap when you 
install Bobrick 31. Its paddle wheel dispensing mechanism 
will handle any free-flowing powdered soap or detergent 
that you buy now—or in the future. Bobrick long ago 
abandoned push-up and slide valves because they jam or 
clog with some types of powdered soap. That's why Bobrick 
31 lets you specify the soap that best meets your needs. 
Write for catalog or returnable sample. 


| Bobtick MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


*® 1214 Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn 25, New York 
* 1839 Blake Avenue, Los Angeles 26, California 
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[{ fine school 
| furniture started 
h growing in 
Indiana 

200 years ago 


















every feature | 
of the lockers that you | 


And as the great hardwoods of In- 
diana grew, men grew along with 








them, learning how to use the trees 


* : | 

intend to purchase = |_ © mec beautiful furniture. 
Today the descendants of the first woodworkers are using 
i 9 @ K e Ss Pp e rs i a i } y & or the skill and knowledge handed down to them to make the 
finest school furniture produced .. . at the world's largest 

’ | desk-making plant—INDIANA DESK. 
The same quality, the same patience and care, goes into 
| every ID school desk that is put into INDIANA DESK's 
most expensive furniture. Yet this superb school furniture 
= | costs no more than ordinary school equipment. 

L ad i I t- i i) i¢ om b i nation Lo « ix & For the best in school furniture order yours from 


INDIANA DESK. 





No. 68-267 MASTERKEYED - 68-268 NOT-MASTERKEYED 





These outstanding locks are standard equipment 
on many of America’s most highly respected 
school lockers. There are many reasons for this 
... including thousands of dial settings, three- 





No. 010 Single Pedestal Typewriter Desk 


okey ee er ey Be Sure to see INDIANA DESKS at 
boked enamel’ dial with white wedatiess ond | the NSSI convention February 12-17 


many others. Write us for complete information i 
on NATIONAL LOCKS. They're built to last. Room 199, Palmer House, Chicago, ll. 


SELECTED BY LEADING LOCKER MANUFACTURERS AS 
THE HEART OF AMERICA'S FINEST SCHOOL LOCKERS 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


Rockford e Ilillinois 
Lock Division 
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MAG is Fo0d 


Additional Revenue for Your 
School Without Investment. 





Candy is a healthful food—and can be conveniently avail- 
able to your students with UNIVENDOR Candy Vendors. 
UNIVENDORS will be installed and stocked with the 
finest brand candies, by a UNIVENDOR operator in your 
area ... at no cost to your school. There is nothing to 
buy. What’s more . . . the earnings will be shared with 
your school—for use in supporting school activities . . . 
purchasing equipment or as you designate. UNIVEN.- 
DORS are fully automatic—offer a wide selection and 
are available in a variety of models. For complete details 


please mail coupon below. 
325 GALE 


ae Honer Mfg. Corfe. AURORA, ItiNoIs 


Gentlemen: We are interested in knowing more about UNI- 
VENDOR Candy Vendors. Please provide complete details with- 
out obligation. 


NN 
ee ae , 
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 CHALKBOARL 
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ACTUAL 
THICKNESS 





Tongue and Groove Joint 
The Most Advanced Method of Joining Chalkboards 


HARDER — Smoother writing. Longer wear. 
BEAUTIFUL — Harmonizes with any decorat- 


ing scheme. 


6725 N. Olmsted 
Chicago 31, tl 


AGE FENCE 








© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 


os Be ee - ZL 











Tailored to Your Needs | 


@ Whatever your school responsibilities may be we have 
a new, informative booklet that’s tailored for you. It will 
give you valuable information on student safeguarding 
and on day and night protection of property by means of 
fence that’s also tailored to meet your requirements. 
Your Page Chain Link Fence can be of the style, height 
and metal that is best for you, no matter what the condi- 
tions. And it will be erected by local, experienced 
experts who offer more than a product—a complete 
fence service. Write and ask for DH-142. With it we will 
send name and address of nearest Page Fence specialist. 


Wrile to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
in Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New York 
or San Francisco. 
PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
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Provides: 


1. A stable, probe type, Vacuum Tube Voltmeter. 


2. Ahigh impedance electronic Volt-Ohmmeter using 
115 volt, 60 cycle power. 

3. A conventional Volt-Ohm-Milliammeter with self- 
contained power source. 


Ideal for practically all electronic measurements up to 
300 megacycles. Especially designed for AM, FM, and 
Television requirements. Completely independent of 
line voltage variations between 105 and 130 volts. Full 
details in bulletin R-31-B. 


COMPACT TEST EQUIPMENT 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 





Volt-Ohm-Milliammeter (Model 697) — Contains care- 
fully selected group of ranges to cover a wide variety of 
electrical measurements. Compact, light weight, and 
low in cost. 

Ohmmeters (Model 689) — Available in two, double 
range instruments... 0-10 and 0-1000 ohms full scale; 
and 0-5000 and 50,000 ohms full scale. Compact, 
rugged and low in cost. 


Write for Bulletin No. E5A describing the full line of 
WESTON Test Equipment . . . Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment Corp., 703 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5,N. J. 
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THE COMFORT YOU WANT 


This chair features 
Norcor’s patented, 
movable backrest. 
which automatically 
adjusts itself to every 
body movement of 
the seated occupant. 


/ 








with this DOUBLE DUTY... 
DETACHAELE ARM chair 


Where portable seating is required, yet where a 
writing surface is necessary on occasion, Norcor’s 
No. 2102 tubular chair ideally fulfills the need. 
Sturdily built for hard usage, the tablet arm is 
exceptionally rigid and will not shake or wobble. 
It may be quickly detached when desired. The 
chair features a strong welded tubular steel frame, 
rubber feet over steel glides, an extra large com- 
fortable seat and Norcor’s popular movable back- 
rest. Available in Beige, Brown or Taupe frames 
with Natural, Harewood or Walnut finished ply- 
wood seat. 


Write for Catalog 


- NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO., INC. e GREEN BAY « WISCONSIN 
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To Glorify AMERICANISM 





and Help Fight COMMUNISM 
Every American School Room 

SHOULD DISPLAY THIS REPLICA OF 

The Declaration of Independence 








Handsomely 
etched on en- 
; 
gravers’ brass 
this is an exact 


copy of the most 


important his- 


torical document 
in our Nation’s 


fo Sy0% 


history. 


‘15°: 


MOUNTED ON A 
DARK WALNUT 
FINISHED FRAME 


CEES 


8 saaes ss 


ta) 

















Write for our 64 page 

IPENCER catalog of Signs, Name : 
Plates, Metal 

STUDIOS Letters and 


Bronze 


Tablets. 


©1508 N. MASCHER STREET 
*PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 








MOORE CAPS AND GOWNS... the traditional 
graduation apparel, beloved by students. For over 40 years 
distinctive Caps and Gowns on a sale or rental basis. Write 
for free booklet. 

MOORE CHOIR GOWNS ... elegant, full-flowing 
Gowns will make your performances more dramatic. Rich, 
appropriate colors, long-lasting fabrics, designs in excellent 
taste. Ask for free Style Book. 

MOORE GYM SUITS . made to fit and flatter, 
they'll delight your girls, increase their interest in gym 
activities. See all the action-free yet modest styles in the 
new color booklet, yours free. Write today. 


E.R. MOORE CO. 
Dept. 10, 
932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Iilinois 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
5225 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 






























BRILLO 


SOLID DISC STEEL WOOL 


Brillo’s exclusive 
cross-stranded, high- 
quality steel fiber pads give 
top service at lowest cost. The 
100% useful disc is resilient, fast- 
working, long-wearing. Four grades: from 
scouring to high polish. Sizes for all machines. 














— —Send for FREE Folder!- —— — — — —, 

Brilio Mfg. Co., Dept. N, 60 John St., Br yn I,N. Y. | 

; Send free folder on low-cost Brill Noor ’ | 

| Name + ative | 

| Street era it | 
1 City & State Pat 





WEBSTER’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A Merriam-Webster 
M2FE than 40,000 of the world’s im- 
portant places listed in one alpha- 
betical order with concise information, 
historical notes, pronunciations. 177 new 
maps, imcluding 24 full page maps in 
color. 126 useful tables, 1,350 pages. A 
vital aid to clear understanding of world 
events. Thumb index. $8.50. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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MEMBERS 


TO THE 


HILLYARD 
OTe} fa | 


| 
(F-27, 29, 31) Meel ws dd Mantic Cily 


Feb. 25-Mar. y The Hillyards and many Maintaineers are looking for- 
ward to seeing old friends, and meeting many new ones. More 
than that, we’re eager to show you a number of new ways that 
Hillyard products can help with your maintenance and sanita- 
tion problems. 


HILLYARD super HIL-BRITE 


Another famous Hillyard “Standby” 
for schools. You already know much 
about this remarkable long-wearing, 
self polishing wax . . . that is ap- 
proved by flooring manufacturers 
and Underwriters’ Laboratories . . . 
but we want to tell you about its 
latest accomplishments. 


































HILLYARD super SHINE-ALL 










Anyone who knows Hillyard knows 
this reliable product. This all-pur- 
pose, neutral chemical cleaner has 
been a mainstay in school main- 


tenance for nearly half a century. 


See the 


“Meet a New Friend!”’ amMazinc NEW 


Hillyard’s Antiseptic Soap, containing G-11. 4 U kK ts @) FE 


Promises revolutionary germ-killing safety. PAINT & VARNISH: REMOVER 


100 times as effective as ordinary soap. Dras- DEMONSTRA ED) 


tically reduces danger of epidemics and 
absenteeism. 
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BURKE-BUILT 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
A SOUND INVESTMENT IN STRon¢ 


CHILD SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Children’s desire for exercise is 
happily fulfilled with Burke-Built 
Playground Equipment. Scientifi- 
cally designed to provide years 
of safe, healthful exercise at low 
cost maintenance. 





The BURKE-BUILT line includes: 
Climbing Structures, Swings, Slides, 
See-Saws, Merry-Go-Rounds, Turn- 
ing Bars, Horizontal Ladders and 
many other items. 


VA, AJ n 


BURKE-BUILT PLAYGROUND EQUIP- 
MENT has the approval of park and 
playground officials from coast to coast. 
Choose the safest and most economical 

Choose BURKE-BUILT Playground 
Equipment. Burke engineers will help 


Write Dept. 9. for catalog. 
THE J. E. BURKE CO. 
FOND DU LAC, WIS. 

You are invited THE BURKE-BUILT PLAYGROUND EXHIBIT 


to visit Booth J-28-30 American Assn. of School Adm. Meeting 
Atlantic City—Feb. 25 to March 2 


plan your play areas without obligation. 


Merry-Go-Rounds 





See-Saws 











STUMPED 
BY A. 
LOCKER 
PROBLEM? 


Ath Dudley, 


The Dudley Lock representative near you 
is an expert at solving school locker 
problems. He'll be glad to consult with 
you about your school's problems. 
There's no cost or obligation of any kind. 





Write for the name of the Dudley repre- 
sentative in your area. 


DUDLEY LOCK 


RD2 


Rotating dial com- 
bination in stainless 
steel case. Depend- 
able 3-tumbler mech- 
anism. Two year 
guarantee. 





CORPORATION 


570 W. Monroe St., Dept. 210, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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| Gine Quality, Durable Seats 
Ready for Prompt Delivery 





Griggs’ No. 200 Chair 
Desk, above, is of 
heavy die formed steel, 
electrically welded into 
a solid rigid unit af- 
fording years of usage. 


For further information on items above or additional school 
equipment, please contact: 


PIGG 


Manufacturers and Suppliers of 


For the auditorium, 
Griggs’ No. 16 BW 
chair, above, is the 
right chair to install. 
It’s made right and is 
priced right! See it! 


SCHOOL SEATING 
Belton e@ Texas 








Equipment Company 


There is a dealer near you. 
Write us requesting his name. 











TOURNAMENT CO 


IS YOUR GYM FLOOR IN 


Now you can keep your gym floor 
beautifully clean and in ideal tourna- 
ment condition every day of the year 

. with the guaranteed Churchill 
Romp-On Cleaner Method. It requires 
less than 30 minutes per day, yet this 
tried and proved method prevents un- 
sightly black shoe marks... removes 
existing shoe marks... eliminates 
slippery surfaces, increases speed and 
foot safety ... protects the investment 
in your gymnasium floor. Call your 
Churchill distributor or representative 
—or write... 


CHURCHILL 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 


FOR SUPERIOR FLOOR AND BUILDING 
MAINTENANCE MATERIALS AND TOOLS 
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NDITION? 














PLANNING NEW FLOORS? 


TWO GREAT NAMES 


Hood Rubber Ca | 
se waren MASS. 


TWO GREAT TILES 





Whether for remodeling or for a new construction 

rogram, Hood Asphalt Tile in any above- or be- 
ground area, means more economy because 
of longer wear, ease of maintenance because of 
its smooth surfacing and more beauty with its 
choice of 25 sparkling colors. In kitchen areas, 
the choice is grease-resistant asphalt tile for more 
efficient service. 

Yes, for years of better flooring, do what more 
and _— architects and superintendents are doing 
eve plan on Hood Asphalt Tile. Write 
eve PREI REE color laiaben 






CLASSROOMS, cana 
AUDITORIUMS, LOC ( MS 
ROOMS, DORMITORIES, RECEPTION ROOMS, FOYERS 


More SEATING FOR PAY CROWDS— 
More FLOOR SPACE FOR PRACTICE 





aa ERSAL R 

‘ A UNIVERSA 

With Universal Roll-A-Way stands capacity crowds are 

seated comfortably and safely. Open, above stand re- 

quires 12 feet of floor space. Rolled back it needs only 

3’ 544” — leaving spacious areas for calesthenics, prac- 

tice, etc. They are easy to open, easy to roll back — 
and they’re fully covered when closed. 











bi 1. FOLD. AVA 
Designed for safety, 1 i and space saving— 
Universal Fold-A-Way stands are the ultimate in fold- 
ing type seating. Built to fit individual needs in a 
number of sizes—compact and sturdy. The 8 row 
stand (above) covers 13’ 10” open and only 3’ 1” closed. 
Chair storage space is provided beneath stands. 


WRITE US ABOUT OUR TWO LEVEL FLOOR SPACE SAVING PLAN 


wtivewakt BLEACHER COMPANY 


CHAMPAIGN 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 


ILLINOIS 
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Those brief cases are fact-packed with all the 
items we handle for hotels, restaurants, resorts, 
bars, fountains, schools and various other insti- 
tutions ... ranges, mops, pots and pans... linens, 
glasses, stools, ash cans...in fact, just about 
EVERYTHING you use. The DON salesman 
brings you top values and keeps you informed 
of what’s new in equipment and supplies. 

When it's DON—it#’s done! Virtually every 
order is handled within 24 hours. Every item is 
sold ona guarantee of satisfaction or money back. 

Give your orders to the DON salesman, write, 
or—in Chicago, phone CAlumet 5-1300. 


eowaro DON « company 


Dept. MIG - 2201 S. LaSalle - Chicago - Ph. CA 5-1300 
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SELF-FEEDER No. 
PENCIL 
SHARPENER 












REAL pencil miser. The self- pon 
BOSTON 
feeder controls the process 
° ; SPEED 
preventing waste of pencils 
CUTTER 
through careless or off-center iin 







sharpening. Modern, stream- 
lined, all metal with nickel- 
plated receptacle. Easy to use. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
Also manufacturers 
of Speedball Pens 
end Products . . 

Hunt Pen 


“Six Extra cutting 
edges make them 
last longer” 









PENCIL SHARPENERS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


escientifically designed 
e beautifully finished 
e@ sturdy as an oak 


Clarin Folding Chairs are 
functionally designed to af- 
ford restful, relaxing seat: 
ing. Rubber feet prey 
noise, scratching or me 
Thousands of users 
found Clarin Chairs the 
economical—the most 
tical~in the lo 


Available in 
or choice of 




























co. 
son Sf., Dept. L-2 
} 44, iLL. 








CONNOR 
“LAYTITE” 
MAPLE FLOORING 


MFMA Specifications 
THE WORLD’S FINEST—BAR NONE 


Write About Flooring in Cartons 


CONNOR LUMBER AND 
LAND COMPANY 


Phone No. 3 
MARSHFIELD, WIS. P.O. BOX 112-A 


Behind the Mills—The Connor Timber Stands 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 75TH ANNIVERSARY BOOKLET 
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Tornoe CRAFTSMAN 
NEEDS Toclay/s : 


BEST SAWS 


@ ATKINS NO. 65 


Extra tough — for tough 
classroom service! Balanced 
taper ground polished 
blade.“Perfection” handle 
prevents wrist strain. 
Straight back, ship 
point. 20, 24 and 
26-in. lengths. Rip 
and cut-off. 


@ ATKINS 
NARROW 
BAND SAWS 


Tough, tempered 
yet flexible, with 
remarkable re- 
sistance to wear 
or breakage. In 
all standard 
widths. 


@ ATKINS CIRCULAR SAWS 


Made to stand up under 
hard usage of inexperienced 
students. For all types of 
machines, rip, cut-off, mitre 
or combination. 


ATKINS 


“ATHIMNS AbWATS AntaD~ 


é 











Teach the student the “feel” of a 
good saw and he'll be a better 
craftsman all his life. He'll learn 
faster and do better work right 
from the start. And hundreds of 
schools have proved that the best 
saws to accomplish this are those 
identified by the ATKINS “Silver 
Steel” Trade Mark. There are no 
finer saws — no saws that last 
longer with less servicing — no 
saws that cut easier or faster or 
are more economical for class- 
room use. From any point of 
view, the right saws for your 
school are ATKINS “Silver Steel” 
Saws. Make sure they are the 
ones you specify and get! 


There’s an ATKINS “‘Silver Steel’’ 
Saw for Every Classroom Use 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
Home Office and Factory 
402 S. Wlinois St., Indi polis 9, Ind. 
Branch Factory: Portland, Ore. 
Machine Knife Factory: Lancaster, Pa. 


Branch Offices: 
Atlanta+ Chicago+ New Orleans «New York 








OF. ALL FINE SAWS, THE FINEST ARE “SILVER STEEL” SAWS 
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the library fyrnitu 


SIMPLICITY 





It’s NEW LIFE for your library... new life in 
the many handsome Sjéstr6m-built pieces with 
the modern, functional design. Note the extreme 
simplicity of line and the pleasing rhythm of the 
natural grain finish. NEW LIFE has no dust- 
catching, detailed decoration. Sturdy yet graceful, 
it combines good taste with efficiency—service- 
ability with charm. 

Sjéstr6m NEW LIFE Furniture is sectionalized. 
Its design allows wide flexibility of arrangement 
—arrangement as you desire—to meet your space 
requirements. The charging desk pictured above, 
the commanding unit in a complete installation 
at ESCUELA MILITAR, CARACAS, VENE- 
ZUELA, is typical of the beauty and efficiency of 
all Sj6strém Library pieces. 

Bulletin L-10 will help you plan your desk—your 
complete library. Send for it. 


Sjéstrom NEW LIFE Tables 
have beautifully surfaced, 
solid hardwood tops. Ta- 
pered legs are set in from 
the table edge to avoid scuff- 
ing and unnecessary wear. 


oun s. SAOSTROM conranr 





1720 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia 22, Penna. 
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Film Racks for 
Every Requirement! 





MAXIMUM STORAGE 
MINIMUM EXPENSE 


jo. CLASSROOMS 








COLD CATHODE — the modern 
light source! 








RK-125 


pyeonnnononnnnn yy 


ps | ! 4 
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No other type of illumination can 
compare with Colonial Cold Cath- 
ode in superlative performance and 
unbelievable economy! 















| FLOOR UNITS—Many models SEPARATE LENGTHS 

any size—any capacity for ef- Ideal for your own cabinet, 
ficient film filing. Each reel held shelving, bookcase, table, i 
erect in its place by curved, i 
rigid steel rods. Individual index 
cards. All steel construction. End 
uprights of sturdy steel angles 
closed with sheet steel. Baked- 4rilled end mounting brack- 
on enamel finish is olive-gray. ets ready for use. 








Let us prove this with our free 
booklet on School Lighting. It gives 
a complete analysis and study of 
classroom lighting in all its phases. 






closet, etc. Same as used in 
floor units. Supplied in any 
desired length complete with 








Write for your free copy today. 






“Visit our display at the NEA Convention, Atlantic City, Booth B33-35.” 


NEUMADE—the most complete line of 16mm aids: Reels, Film Cabinets, 
Splicers, Tables, Cans, Cleaners, etc. 


Newmade PRODUCTS C 


S3S3O0;'W. 42 STREET ee Oe 





COLONIAL @ ELECTRIC 


PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
Foremost Developers and Producers of Engineered Cold Cathode Lighting 


EAST PATERSON + NEW JERSEY 













ORP. 
| ee. 








FOR ALL FOLDING-CHAIR NEEDS 


ctmeucan “FOLDING FORTIES” 


OFFER COMFORT, GOOD LOOKS, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 



















V CAFETERIAS 
_ ov LIBRARIES 
for BAND “ ¥ Gymnasiums 
ORCHESTRA V OFFICES 
CHORAL & Vv CLUB ROOMS 
DRAMATIC | v AubITORIUMS 
GROUPS ss V-ASSEMBLY ROOMS 
Vv CHAPELS 





FOLDING 


e PORTABLE e S TA N D S American Folding Chair No. 44 with plywood seat—Strong: frame 

is triangular steel tubing with solid-steel cross b . Comfortable: 
IMPROVE APPEARANCE AND PERFORMANCE ~ sip ee |. a 
Formed hardwood seat of five-ply urea-resin-bonded plywood, 14% : 
Add “Audience Appeal”, assure better acoustics: better wide, 15” deep, walnut stained, durably lacquered. Formed-stee! ‘ 


discipline: better direction. 3 or 4 elevations available. 


Sturdy, safe, easy to handle units with tubular steel fold- 
ing legs... rigid when set up. Complete stand as shown 
in above pictures stores in a space 4’ wide, 8’ long and 
6’ high. You buy only as many units as you need to fit No. 43—Same durable construction, with formed-steel seat. Suitable 
your requirements. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY American Seating Company io rps 2, wign 


2734 S. 34TH STREET =i MILWAUKEE, WIS. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chalrs 





back panel. Safe: Can't tip forward in use, no snagging, pinching, or 
soiling hazards. Quiet: Folds quickly and quietly; easy to carry and 
store. Metal parts finished in baked enamel. Replaceable rubber feet. 


for outdoor use. 


wie: 
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NEW! SL0E-200R REFRIGERATORS 


Greater capacities! 
Quicker, easier access! 
Use less floor space! 








You'll save time, save money with these fine 
new welded-steel Slide-Door Reach-Ins 

by Tyler! Greater capacity per square foot 
of floor space! Easy-slide doors for speed, 
convenience and space saving. Attractive, 
durable porcelain enamel finish—front and 
interior. Outstanding VALUE! Write for data. 























eeecece eeeeed 

be e 

@ Tyler Fixture Corp., Dept N-2, Niles, Michigan, Rush illustrated ® 

“ data on Tyler Welded-Stee! (J Slide-Door Reach-In Refrigerators 2 

ae 0) Reach-in Refrigerators () Beverage Coolers [) Beer Dispensers e 

e@ O Walk-in Coolers 0 Food Freezers. * 

= “i 7 

= NAM 3p : 

Three lengths — 53” (illustr.), 8’, 12’ ideal for behind-counter service “ E 0 +3 ~ 4 

o | ae 
a 7 ET. | as * 
@ ADDRESS_— DEL b 
e 


r a 
FREE CATALOG 


OVER 150 pew OF BRONZE 
“asi qONOR ROLLS 
ene, WAR MEMORIALS 
AWARD PLAQUES 
NAME PLATES 


No charge or obligation. a 
Ask for Catalog NS) ; 








New...1000 Watt Projector’ 


Fon gon oe 








perishable 
Solid Bronze —are_ illus- 
trated in free 48-page 
catalog. Standard and 
custom designs. Write for 





it now—for immediate 


use or future reference. 






ANOTHER 











* % ? ZZ 
e . - 
* FIRST a "Ss 
: DOUBLE poe 
e fq We? . 
: BLOWER COOLED os 
3 4 = 
* GoldE ALL-PURPOSE now brings you 
7 unmatched versatility in high efficiency, 
; / — long range projection of color and black 
CHiN Seppe and white slides plus film-strip. More 
All-Purpose Model from ° ligh : ; ler! Ate riage 
basic GoldE units which « light per watt... yet cooler! Attractively 4 
may be purchased indi- « Priced. Immediate ee 
vidually. Ps Write for Bulletin No. 473 
neni | onde INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


| GoldE Manufacturing Co. 


Chicago 7, U.S. A. 


OLE LE LEOODELSE SALI 
1220-E W. Madison Street 
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.--to INSTALLATION — 


Another Hamilton installa- 
tion at Shorewood High 
School, Shorewood, Wis- 


consin. 


Hamilton Engineers Follow Thwough! 


Pees ea 
eshte Bi ean 





You'll get a bonus of better science room and is available without cost or obligation. 

facilities and fewer headaches when you make 

use of Hamilton’s integrated planning service. We want you to have a copy of our most 
recent catalog, No. 21]. If you haven't re- 

From your earliest discussions through com- ceived yours, please let us know. 


plete plans and estimates, Hamilton's free en- 
gineering service will save you dollars and 


days. | 
vist Booth Nos. H-12,14,16 | 


Get a load off your shoulders (and your desk)! 


at the A.A.S.A.-N.E.A. Meeting | 





Whether you're planning a new science room 
or adding additional units or equipment, write Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


for Hamilton help today. Hamilton's integrated 
planning service was designed to help you, 


Eaipmen HAMILTON Manufacturing Company , 


Two Rivers 14, Wisconsin \ 
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WYleat's Few FOR SCHOOLS 





FEBRUARY 1950 


Edited by BESSIE COVERT 





TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 156. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Tape Recorder 


oo ag ee 





A new type magnetic tape recorder 
and play back unit which is portable, 
light in weight, compact and low in 
price has recently been announced. Based 
on a new electronic circuit which re- 
duces size, weight and cost, the new Am- 
pro Tape Recorder provides all essential 
features of a tape recorder with many 
new advantages. The overall size is 8 
by 8 by 11 inches and the unit weighs 
only 15 pounds. 

The new unit uses standard magnetic 
recording tape and records on a dual 
track on either 5 or 7 inch reels at 3% 
inches per second tape speed. A full 2 
hour program can thus be recorded on 
a 7 inch reel of tape. Other features of 
the new unit include a monitoring sys- 
tem which permits pre-setting the proper 
sound level; a 3 way recording system 
for recording through microphone or 
through the radio or from a_phono- 
graph; simplified threading and operat- 
ing; fast, motor-driven rewind for long 
sequences; a timing indicator which 
measures the exact amount of tape used 
and permits quick location of any re- 
corded sequence on the reel; a foolproof 
automatic magnetic erasure system, and 
other advantages. Ampro Corporation, 
Dept. NS, 2835 N. Western Ave., Chi- 
cago 18. (Key No. 126) 


Dual Channel Consolette 


The new RCA dual channel consolette 
for medium-sized sound systems is de- 
signed to permit dual programming of 
radio or recorded programs or special 
announcements to loudspeakers in as 
many as 60 locations. The unit pro- 
vides 9 input circuits and facilities for 
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simultaneous transmission of two dif- 
ferent programs to different areas, or 
transmission of a single program with 
the second channel reserved for inter- 
communication with any location. 

The new equipment features central- 
ized fingertip control, self-contained 
power amplifiers, complete provision for 
both visual and audio monitoring of the 
programs and provision for attaching a 
separate record player, transcription turn- 
table and radio tuner. Master emer- 
gency switching is also provided. The 
cabinet is sturdily constructed of metal 
with attractive two-tone finish, RCA 
Victor Division, Radio Corporation of 
America, Dept. NS, Camden, N. J. 
(Key No. 127) 


Fluorescent Sun Lamp 


A new fluorescent sun lamp, low in 
price and capable of producing the ultra- 
violet rays of natural sunshine, has re- 
cently been introduced. Available in 
either 20 or 40 watt sizes, the new 
Westinghouse Fluorescent Sun Lamp is 
identical in dimensions and electrical 
operating characteristics with standard 
fluorescent lamps. It emits radiations 
over a large area with an output con- 
centrated in the mid-ultraviolet wave- 
lengths. The lamp emits a soft blue 
light of low visibility and remains cool 
during use even while providing a quick 
or gradual sun tan for a roomful of 
people. The lamp starts and restarts 
immediately without any warm-up pe- 
riod. Westinghouse Electric Corp., Dept. 
NS, 306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
(Key No. 128) 


50 Ounce Soup Service 


Cream of Chicken Soup is now avail- 
able in the 50 ounce institutional sized 
cans offered in the Campbell line. This 
new soup is added to the line of Camp- 
bell soups now available in this size 
which include Bean with Bacon, Beef 
Noodle, Chicken with Rice, Chicken 
Noodle, Clam Chowder, Consomme, 
Cream of Mushroom, Green Pea, To- 
mato, Vegetable and Vegetable-Beef. 
Campbell Soup Co., Restaurant Div., 
Dept, NS, Camden, N. J. (Key No. 129) 


Fluorescent Lamps 


Two new fluorescent lamps have been 
announced which bring out the full 
value of colors and are complimentary 
to complexions. They are the result 
of a decade of research by the General 
Electric Lamp Department and employ 
a new fluorescent powder designated as 
“DR” phosphor. The two new lamps 
are known as “de luxe cool white” and 
“de luxe warm white.” Two other new 
lamps available in the fluorescent line 
offer more efficient lighting without the 
color accuracy and are known as “stand- 
ard” lamps. General Electric Lamp De- 
partment, Dept. NS, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land 12, Ohio, (Key No. 130) 





Desk and Chair Unit 


Wherever it is necessary for students 
to have storage space for books and ma- 
terials in the classroom, yet flexibility is 
desired, the new movable desk and chair 
unit, SSOILL, will serve the need. It 
has a lifting lid, with completely en- 
closed adjustable friction hinge which 
assures quiet closing, and a roomy stor- 
age section. Sturdily constructed of 
tubular steel with desk top, seat and 
chair back of solid birch, the unit has 
been designed for proper seat-to-desk 
relationship but is readily movable. It is 
available in six graded sizes to meet the 
needs of elementary and_ secondary 
schools and colleges, and is available 
either with or without an inkwell. Hey- 

















wood-Wakefield Co., Dept. NS, School 
Furniture Div., Menominee, Mich. (Key 
No. 131) 
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Dictaphone Time-Master 





The recently developed Dictaphone 
Time-Master Model is an electronic dic- 
tating machine which records on the 
Plastic Memobelt. This 20 pound port- 
able dictating instrument is small and 
compact, has clear, sensitive microphone 
dictation at ordinary conversation levels, 
adjustable recording and _ reproducing 
volume, clear recording and _ playback, 
and is easy to operate. The cylindrically 
shaped plastic Memobelt records at con- 
stant groove speed and assures easy, 
uniform backspacing and instant, accu- 
rate place-finding. It is unbreakable and 
can be mailed in ordinary envelopes if 
desired and filed in an ordinary office 
hile. 

The transcribing machine gives accu- 
rate voice reproduction and has a light, 
under-chin headset or a soft speaker 
which may be used in place of a head- 
set. It is a precision instrument which 
is easy and comfortable to operate. Vol- 
ume, speed and tone can be varied and 
backspacing is uniform, measured and 
instantaneous, Dictaphone Corporation, 
Dept. NS, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. (Key No. 132) 


Electric Meat Chopper 


The new Model “D” Meat Chopper 
is a quality machine at an economical 
price. Incorporating durability, high 
quality performance and functional, easy- 
to-clean design, the new model has a 
capacity of 7 pounds per minute and is 
equipped with a feeding tray and hard- 
wood meat feeder. It is powered by a 
'’% h.p. AC motor and is equipped with 
an overload switch to protect the motor, 
a built-in toggle and an 8 foot cord. 
General Slicing Machine Co., Inc., Dept. 
NS, Walden, N. Y. (Key No, 133) 


Acoustical Material 


Three new acoustical products have 
recently been introduced. Travacoustic, 
a mineral tile, is fabricated from Rock 
Wool and precut into uniform sizes and 
standard thicknesses. It is designed to 
provide a high degree of sound absorp- 
tion and light reflection, is incombusti- 
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ble and has a white coating which can 
be cleaned or repainted without loss of 
acoustical efficiency. Thermacoustic, de- 
veloped from mineral wool, is a fire- 
proof material especially designed to be 
sprayed on ceilings and arches. It may 
be applied in any desired thickness and 
is eflective for both noise reduction and 
thermal insulation and can be painted. 

The third new product is Acousti- 
fibre, an improved wood-fiber tile with 
perforations to deaden noise. It also can 
be repa‘nted many times without de- 
creasing its acoustical value, National 
Gypsum Co., Dept. NS, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
(Key No. 134) 


Conference Top Desk 


A new steel desk recently developed 
by Yawman and Erbe and known as the 
Conference Top Desk is now in produc- 
tion. Designed to provide maximum 
working space, the molded top of the 
desk extends out, thus providing knee 
space for those around it when it is 
used for conferences or study plans. 

The desk has a top measurement of 
78 by 39 inches exclusive of sliding 





shelves. Overhang at each end is 9 
inches with the same amount of exten- 
sion across the front. The molded top 
is linoleum covered with brushed chrome 
metal insert caps on the corners and 
continuous chrome binding around the 
edge. One card and one vertical letter 
drawer are provided on each side of the 
desk and the adjustable glides permit 
optional height adjustments of from 29 
to 30% inches. The desk has iridescent 
Neutra-Tone Gray finish with white 
metal hardware. Yawman and Erbe 
Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, Rochester 3, N.Y. 
(Key No. 135) 


Triple Beam Balance 


The new Triple Beam Balance has 
stainless steel platform and beams for 
durability and clear, accurate readings 
and is designed for use in school and 
college laboratories as well as in indus- 
try. The self-aligning bearings of pol- 
ished agate ensure minimum friction and 
full contact along the knife edges at all 
times. The sliding-type poise ensures 
stability and freedom from swinging 
and the steel tongue fits into accurately 
milled notches at every calibration. 
Ohaus Scale Corp., Dept. NS, 10 Hob- 
son St., Newark 8, N. J. (Key No. 136) 


Caster Clip 


Casters can now be attached to the 
bottom of mopping tanks without drill- 
ing holes which might develop leaks or 
rust. A heavy clip, designed to go under 
the head of each caster-nut and over the 
bead of the tank, pulls the caster spider 
against the inner side of the tank flange 
and rigidly locks it in place. Tanks 
with the improved casters are now avail- 
able in 32 and 44 quart sizes as stand- 
ard. Geerpres Wringer, Inc., Dept. NS, 
Muskegon, Mich. (Key No. 137) 


Electric Potato Peeler 


The Peelmaster Electric Potato Peeler 
has been redesigned with a new | piece 
aluminum interior which serves as a 
peeling pot and washing sink. The new 
interior is so constructed as to allow 
easy drainage of peelings and water 
and the machine has working capacity 
increased to 20 pounds. The table height 
peeler has a new, smoother peeling disc, 
carries the Underwriters’ label and sells 
at the same price as the earlier model. 
Service Appliance Corp., Dept. NS, 1775 
Broadway, New York 19. (Key No. 
138) 


Counter Model Steam-It 


The new Steam-It is an insulated 
counter model pressure cooker designed 
for frequent food preparation and pro- 
viding steam pressure cooking for small- 
er institutions or as a supplement to the 
regular cookers in larger institutions. 
Combining maximum cooking speed 
with minimum fuel consumption, the 
cooker operates under pressure from 5 
to 15 pounds. It is equipped with all 
standard safety devices. 

The Steam-It generates its own steam 
and is gas-fired. It is sanitary and easy 
to clean, equipped with a shelf and 
pan supports which can be taken out for 
cleaning, and cooking is done in stand- 
ard cafeteria pans, deep, perforated or 


solid. The Steam-It is finished in pol- 





ished stainless steel with interior finish 
of anodized aluminum. A stand is avail- 
able if counter installation is not desired. 
The Market Forge Co., Dept. NS, 
Everett 49, Mass. (Key No. 139) 
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Equipment Identification 


Quick and simple identification of 
equipment is possible with the new 
Burgess Vibro-Graver, an_ electrical 
marking device which is used like a 
pencil and smoothly writes on steel, 
glass, plastic, wood and ceramic items. 
The device is supplied with a Diamond 
Point, Tantalum and Carbide Point for 
harder metals, glass, hardwood and plas- 
tics and with a Ball Point for soft wood 
and soft metals. It provides an ineradi- 
cable method of marking name, purchase 
dates, codes, inventory dates or series 
numbers on equipment. 

The Vibro-Graver is available in a 
complete kit in a leatherette package. 
A booklet provided with the kit supplies 
instructions for operating this quick and 
inexpensive identification device. Burgess 
Battery Co., Handicraft Div., Dept. NS, 
180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1. (Kev 
No. 140) 


Portable Addresser 


The new Heyer Portable Addresser 
is a small, compact unit for the fast, 
simple addressing of envelopes. About 
250 addresses on a master spirit roll are 
quickly inserted into the machine, each 
address being capable of 100 or more 
impressions. Fluid is stored in an easy- 
to-fll cartridge wick which stays wet 
for a full run. One smooth motion 
applies fluid to the envelope or card and 
prints the address. The new machine 
is low in price and easy to operate and 
maintain. Heyer Corp., Dept. NS, 1850 
S. Kostner, Chicago 23. (Key No. 141) 


Whiz-Saw 


A new portable power saw is now 
available to do rough cutting jobs as 
well as complex and precise work. 
Known as the Whiz-Saw, the unit can 
be used for pattern making, fine scroll 





work or for ordinary cutting. It cuts 
wood, plastic, bone, pressed wood and 
many other composition materials up 
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to one inch in thickness. It will make 
inside cuts without the need of first 
boring a starting hole. It serves as rip, 
crosscut, scroll, coping or keyhole saw 
and when attached to the new Whiz- 
Saw table, it serves as a band or jig saw. 
Forsberg Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, Bridge- 
port, Conn. (Key No. 142) 


Television Receiver 


The Spellman Imperial Television Re- 
ceiver has been especially designed for 
large audiences such as those in class- 
rooms or auditoriums. It projects a 
bright, sharp, brilliant picture for pro- 
jection television with no dim areas or 
fuzzy images. It can be used under any 
light conditions and features a giant 
Schmidt Mirror. Spellman Television 
Co., Inc., Dept. NS, 130 W. 24th St., 
New York 11. (Key No. 143) 


Sunlighter Fluorescent Fixture 


A sun lamp as well as two light lamps 
in the new 


are included Leader Sun- 





lighter fluorescent fixture. The light 
covers large areas and stays cool to the 
touch. It is said to reproduce the de- 
sirable mid-ultraviolet wave lengths of 
sunlight known as the 2800 to 3200 
Angstrom band. Thus the light is de- 
signed to provide the equivalent of sun 
rays while producing light without heat. 
It is suggested for installation in class- 
rooms, gymnasiums, offices and many 
other locations in the schools. Leader 
Electric Co., Dept. NS, 3500 N. Kedzie 
Ave., Chicago 18. (Key No. 144) 





Tape Recorder-Radio Combination 


The Model C-2 is a new Tape Re- 
corder-Radio Combination which fea- 
tures a vertical mounting of mechanism 
and chassis for ease of operation, service 
accessibility and space economy. It is 
compact and portable and is housed in a 
cabinet with 2 tone simulated leather- 
ette covering, bronze hardware and plas- 
tic trim. The dual track mechanism 
has a superspeed rewind ration and the 
radio is a highly selective, superhetero- 
dyne. The unit weighs 30 pounds and 
comes equipped with a microphone, 
spool of tape and empty takeup spool. 
The Pentron Corp., Dept. NS, 611 W. 
Division St., Chicago 10. (Key No. 145) 


Auditorium Seating 





The new 30 line auditorium seating 
chair has been especially designed for 
school auditoriums. The seat automati- 
cally rises when not occupied, thus fa- 
cilitating cleaning without the neces- 
sity for turning seats up, and facilitating 
clearing of the auditorium. 

The center standard of the new 
Griggs chair is of solid steel with no 
openings between chairs. Front and back 
edges are tubular, thus obviating sharp 
corners, and a long steel back-plate pro- 
tects upholstery at both the top and 
back of the seat. The seats are uphol- 
stered with duPont Fabrilite and are 
available in a variety of colors and end 
standard designs. Griggs Equipment 
Co., Dept. NS, Belton, Tex. (Key No. 
146) 


Portable Typewriter 


The Leader Portable is a low priced 
Underwood typewriter with the alpha- 
betical keys in standard arrangement but 
with all common arithmetic signs as 
well as conventional business symbols. 
The Leader is finished in duotone gray 
and black and comes complete with a 
gray carrying case. It has easy action 
touch, 42 key keyboard, right and left 
shift key, standard length single color 
ribbon, automatic line finder and other 
features. Underwood Corp., Dept. NS, 
1 Park, New York 16. (Key No. 147) 





Slimline Fluorescent Lamps 


Two new sizes, 40 and 60 watt, are 
now available in the T-12 Slimline fluo- 
rescent lamps offered by Sylvania. The 
new 48 inch 40 watt and 72 inch 60 
watt lamps are constructed the same as 
the 75 watt size and have instant-start- 
ing and 6000 hour average life rating 
on a 12 hour cycle. Addition of the new 
sizes provides Slimline lamps suitable for 
every type of application. Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products Inc., Dept. NS, 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York 18. (Key No. 148) 
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Product Literature 


e “Rowles School Equipment” is fully 
described and illustrated in Catalog No. 
62, 1949-50, published by E. W. A. 
Rowles Company, Arlington Heights, 
Ill. Information is included on school 
furniture, clocks, file cabinets, audio- 
visual aids, maps and charts, athletic 
equipment, playground equipment, win- 
dow shades, chalkboards and chalkboard 
accessories. (Key No. 149) 





e The well-known Vul-Cot Waste Bas- 
kets are again available for school use. 
These strong, attractive baskets have 
new bonded seam construction and are 
available in round taper, square taper 
and round straight models. Full infor- 
mation on these sturdy Vul-Cot Waste 
Baskets is available in the new catalog 
sheet recently issued by National Vul- 
canized Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del. 


(Key No. 150) 


e Detailed information on the use of 
dimming units in schools is given in an 
8 page, 2 color booklet, “Powerstat Light 
Dimming Equipment for Schools,” re- 
cently issued by the Superior Electric 
Co., Bristol, Conn. Examples are dis- 
cussed and illustrated to show how light 
dimming equipment can add to the flexi- 
bility of school lighting systems and how 
schools using the equipment can benefit 
physically and financially. (Key No. 
151) 


e Technical Bulletin No. 2 on central- 
ized panel program control systems for 
hot water and radiant heating has re- 
cently been issued by Sarcotherm Con- 
trols, Inc., Empire State Bldg., New 
York 1. Schematic diagrams of boiler 
hookups and wiring diagrams are in- 
cluded together with complete  speci- 
fications for these systems. (Key No. 
152) 


e “Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms,” 
is the title of the first annual edition 
of this guide published by Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wis., and 
available at $3 a copy. The 114 page 
book, devoted exclusively to free slide- 
films and slides, lists 385 titles of slide- 
films, 266 of which are silent, 119 sound. 
It gives titles, describes the nature and 
content, lists number of frames, gives 
name and address of distributor and 
other helpful data. Title, subject and 
source indexes are included, each on dif- 
ferent colored paper for quick reference. 


(Key No. 153) 


e A new folder on Backwater Sewer 
Valves, designed to protect property, 
equipment and supplies against back- 
water from excessive rain, flood condi- 
tions and inadequate sewer carry-off, has 
recently been issued by Josam Mfg. Co., 
1302 Ontario St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
(Key No. 154) 
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e A series of 6 posture posters is avail- 
able from American Seating Co., Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. The revised series il- 
lustrates good and bad posture with 
drawings and photographs and gives de- 
scriptive text. A seventh poster in 4 col- 
ors covers “When Seated at Your 
Study.” (Key No, 155) 


e The type of resilient flooring best 
suited to school needs as well as the 
needs of business, with data on the vari- 
ous types available, is discussed in a 
booklet recently issued by Armstrong 
Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., and entitled 
“Which Floor for Your Business?” (Key 
No. 156) 


e The Marble Institute of America, 108 
Foster Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y., has 
issued a comprehensive booklet on “The 
Care and Cleaning of Marble” which 
should prove invaluable to maintenance 
and housekeeping departments of insti- 
tutions with any marble in the struc- 
ture. The 16 page booklet gives de- 
tailed instructions for cleaning interior 
building marble, exterior building mar- 
ble, removing stains, cleaning by the 
poultice method, gives directions for 
making bleach and Javelle water and 
mentions precautions to be taken in 
cleaning marble. (Key No. 157) 


e A Catalog of Pratt & Lambert Paint 
and Varnish has recently been received 
from Pratt & Lambert, Inc., 75 Tona- 
wanda St., Buffalo 7, N. Y. Full de- 
scriptive information on all paint and 
varnish products made by this company 
is given and the catalog is fully indexed. 
(Key No. 158) 


e Corrosion-resisting Duriron and Duri- 
chlor are described in Bulletin 113 re- 
cently issued by The Duriron Company, 
Inc., 17 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Data 
collected on these products during the 
past several years are given in the bulletin 
which lists alphabetically various corro- 
sive materials and the reaction of these 


products to them. (Key No, 159) 


e The new “Market Guide and Price 
List” giving full information on the 
meat and poultry products offered by 
Pfaelzer Brothers, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago 9, is now available. The leaflet 
shows illustrations in color of all cuts of 


meat described. (Key No. 160) 


e A booklet designed to aid in plan- 
ning the reduction of airborne cross- 
infection in classrooms has been issued 
by Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co., 
Newark 5, N. J. Entitled “Ultra Violet 
Air Disinfection in School,” the booklet 
describes the sterilization of air by means 
of ultraviolet light, what ultraviolet light 
is, what bands of ultraviolet are most 
effective for germicidal action and the 
method of application in the average 
school room. (Key No. 161) 





Film Releases 


“What Is a City?” black and white or 
color, sound. “Basketball Is Fun,” 16 
mm. black and white, sound. “People of 
Norway,” black and white or color, 
sound, “We Told the World,” filmstrip 
of the Declaration of Independence, 3 
strips of 35 frames each. Bailey Films, 
Inc., Dept. NS, 2044 N. Berendo St., 
Hollywood 27, Calif. (Key No. 162) 


“Faster Than Sound,” 10 min., a study 
of tests made to break through the sonic 
barrier. British Information Services, 
Dept. NS, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. (Key No. 163) 


“Circus Day in Our Town,” “The 
Nurse” and “Gas for Home and Indus- 
try,” all 16 mm. black and white, sound. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 
Dept. NS, Wilmette, Ill. (Key No. 164) 


“Castle of the Angels,” 2 reel, sound, 
documentary film on historic Roman 
fortress. Official Films Inc., Dept. NS, 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19. (Key 
No. 165) 


“Primary Reading Textfilms,” 8 series 
of filmstrips, 7 in color. “Basic Science 
Series,” 4 filmstrips added to the Basic 
Science Series, now totaling 8 strips. 
“General Science Why” series of film- 
strips, 3 strips now completed, all in 
black and white. “New Fairy Tale 
Filmstrips,” first 2 of series of 12 Hans 
Christian Andersen fairy tales. “How 
to Prepare a Speech,” first filmstrip in 
series of 8 on “Communication of Ideas 
and Ideals.” “Integral Calculus Series,” 
4th filmstrip now available. First 2 in 
series of bookkeeping filmstrips now 
available. Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., Dept. NS, 100 E. Ohio St., Chi- 
cago 11. (Key No, 166) 


“This Is the Moon,” 1 reel, 16 mm. 
sound, Elementary Science series. 
“Speech: Platform Posture and Appear- 
ance,” 1 reel, 16 mm. sound, 2nd film 
in Speech series. “The Baby Sitter,” 
designed for junior-senior high school 
and college groups as training film. First 
6 of “Children of Early America” color 
filmstrips now being released. Young 
America Films, Dept. NS, 18 E. 4lst 
St., New York 17. (Key No. 167) 


Suppliers’ News 


Libbey Glass division of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., Toledo 1, Ohio, announces 
the establishment of a branch office at 
3615 Olive St. St. Louis 8, Mo. Mr. 
R. R. Sutter has been appointed man- 
ager of the new branch. 


Neumade Products Corp., manufacturer 
of audio-visual, micro-recording and 
television equipment, announces removal 
of its offices from 427 W. 42nd St. to 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
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Bank with 
other units 
in the Hotpoint 
Custom-Matched 
Counter Kitchen 


or... Build your own 
serving table at amazing 
low cost by banking 
together as many Food 
Warmers as you require 
++. each with separate 
temperature control. 


ALL ELECTRIC 
COOKING 
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A General Electric Affiliate 
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WEN: FOOD WARMER 


“HEAT WALL” 


— 


IT’S ELECTRIC! 


bW you can store foods at their 
ideal serving temperatures—keep 
them ‘“‘range-fresh” and appetizing 
for hours with dry electric heat. 


thermostat permits selecting heat 
at which any food stores best— 
for longest time. 





@ High Speed! Peak performance 
even under heavy load assured by 
super-speed Calrod® heating unit. 


@ All-over Even Heat! Hotpoint 
“‘Heat Wall” delivers just the right 
amount of heat into food from ail 
four sides, and bottom, too. Keeps 
entire food contents at serving 
temperature, 


@ Your Choice! Over a hundred pan 
and jar combinations can be used 
with selection of 3 adaptor top- 
plates available. Holds up to 

@ Dial-a-Temperature! Variable four 4-qt. jars! 


NEW PROFITS with added items! 


Now even the smallest eating place can increase menu 
variety and customer traffic by preparing soups, chili, 
vegetables, barbecues, etc., in quantity... and holding 
them for hours at serving temperature. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 





HOTPOINT, INC., 
Commercial Cooking Equipment Dept., 


“ONLY HOTPOINT 
HAS THE 
HEAT-WALLI” 


— 


231 S. Seeley Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. H 
We’d like to see and hear about the new Hotpoint Electric HF1 Food Warmer. 
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COMPTONS ” 195 


Ligger and better than ever 
Completely Kefolioed 
360 ages added 


THE EASY REFERENCE 


To keep in step with modern times—to 
meet the ever-increasing school and library 
reference needs—genuine continuous re- 
vision adds 360 more pages to the 1950 
. Compton's. This is in addition toa 348-page 
expansion in 1949—the equivalent of 
almost two large Compton volumes in the 
past two years. No increase in price. The 
greatest encyclopedia value ever offered. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF 
1950 REVISION 


2366 pages of new and revised material 
(not including 888 pages of the completely 
reset and expanded index) 332,700 words 
of newly written text 557 new or exten- 
sively revised articles... 1083 new pictures, 


maps, and graphs...360 pages added 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY ® 1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 





